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PREFACE. 


MCDONNER  is  a  distinct  and  indepe-rv 
dent  work,  though  the  readers  of  its  pre- 
decessor, HOARYHEAD,  will  recognize 
in  the  hero  of  the  story,  a  personage  in- 
troduced to  their  acquaintance  there. 
How  far  the  characters  and  the  incidents 
that  appear  in  it,  may  be  founded  on 
fact,  is  of  no  consequence  to  the  reader ; 
for  the  lessons  which  the  narrative  is 
intended  to  convey,  rest  not  on  the  his- 
torical truth  of  its  details,  but  on  the 
faithfulness  of  the  representation  which 
it  gives  of  the  principles  of  moral  truth, 
and  of  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  human 
soul  in  seeking  deliverance  from  SIP 
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To  what  extent  we  may  safely  avail 
ourselves  of  the  facilities  which  fiction 
affords  for  gaining  access  to  the  human 
heart,  in  our  attempts  at  enforcing  the 
principles  of  moral  and  religious  duty,  is, 
'it  must  be  confessed,  a  very  difficult  and 
delicate  question.  We  certainly  cannot 
take  the  ground  that  the  exercise  of  the 
imagination  at  all,  for  this  end  is  neces- 
sarily and  always  wrong.  There  are  ex- 
amples of  it,  which  every  one  avowedly 
approves ;  and  there  are  others,  which 
judged  by  themselves,  no  one  can  con- 
demn, though  we  are  sometimes  driven 
to  a  faint  disapproval  of  them,  by  the 
supposed  necessity  of  carrying  out  a 
theory.  The  difficulty  is  to  determine 
what  the  sources  of  danger  are  in  this 
species  of  writing,  and  how  far  we  can 
go,  in  availing  ourselves  of  the  acknow- 
ledged facilities  it  gives  us,  without  run- 
ning into  them.  Whether  the  author 
has  transcended  these  limits  or  not,  it 
must  be  left  to  the  reader  to  decide. 


FERRY  BOAT. 


IT  was  about  the  middle  of  a  quiet  day  ia 
June,  calm  and  still,  that  a  rough-looking 
man,  who  had  been  walking  along  a  soli- 
tary road,  paused  before  a  narrow  path 
which  opened  from  the  side  of  the  road  into 
the  thicket.  He  was  coarsely  dressed  ;  a 
profusion  of  black  hair  escaped  from  under 
his  cap,  and  his  eyebrows  were  thick  and 
shaggy.  He  had  a  stout  walking  stick  in 
his  hand,  and  a  pack  upon  his  back ;  and 
after  reconnoitering,  for  a  moment,  the 
bye-path  above  referred  to,  he  went  cau- 
tiously in.  It  was  McDonner, — now  a  cri- 
minal and  a  fugitive. 

He  followed  the  path  down  a  steep  de- 
scent,— rooks,  bushes  and  fallen  trees  bor- 
dering it  on  either  hand, — until  he  came 
to  the  bank  of  a  rapid  river.  It  was  a 
wild,  unfrequented  place,  and  McDonner 
seemed,  in  fact,  to  be  in  search  of  solitude  ; 
for  he  soon  abandoned  the  path  itself,  and 
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oeen  mentioned.  He  stepped  hastily  back 
He  knew  that  two  men  were  in  pursuit  01 
him,  and  he  had  heen  diverted  from  what 
he  had  wished  to  make  his  course  on 
account  of  them.  The  route  which  he 
had  intended  to  have  taken,  led  him  across 
a  ferry  over  the  river  a  few  miles  above  the 
place  where  he  now  stood.  But  he  knew 
that  if  he  crossed  the  ferry  his  pursuers 
would  have  learned  the  fact  from  the  fer- 
ryman, and  would  have  probably  pressed 
on  and  overtaken  him.  He  accordingly 
came  on  down  the  river,  by  what  was  called 
the  river  road,  hoping  that  chance  would, 
in  some  way  or  other,  favor  his  crossing 
the  stream. 

When  he  heard  the  tread  upon  the  bridge, 
he  stepped  back  into  the  bushes,  peeping 
through  a  loop-hole,  to  watch  the  persons 
who  were  crossing.  They  were  two  horse- 
men. McDonner  did  not  know  their  coun- 
tenances, but  there  was  something  about 
their  air  and  manner,  and  in  the  jaded  ap- 
pearance of  their  horses,  which  convinced 
him  that  they  were  the  men  whom  he  had 
to  fear.  Just  as  they  passed,  too,  he 
overheard  one  say  to  the  other, 

"  I  knew  he  would  not  go  over  the 
ferry  ; — he  can  make  his  own  passage  any 
where,  upon  a  log." 

McDonner  stood  motionless  and  held  his 
breath  as  the  horsemen  rode  on.  He  then 
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concluded  to  go  back  and  cross  the  ferry, 
since  the  danger  was  passed ;  and  he  ac- 
cordingly crept  along  by  the  side  of  the 
road,  generally  just  in  the  edge  of  the 
woods,  saying  to  himself, 

"  Thank  you  for  the  hint  about  the  log. 
This  is  a  very  good  idea,  if  worse  comes  to 
worst ; — but  in  the  mean  time,  since  now  I 
can  have  my  choice,  I  think  I  rather  prefer 
the  ferry. — I  shall  go  safe  I  believe.  In  this 
dress  I  shall  pass  for  a  gentleman.  Though 
I  don't  half  like  shamming  after  all ;  but 
then  I  am  no  worse  than  other  people. 
All  the  world  is  a  sham." 

McDonner  crossed  the  bridge  and  pur- 
sued his  way  up  the  river  road.  He  had 
not  gone  far  before  he  heard  the  tramp  of 
horses'  feet,  and  the  rumbling  of  wheels 
upon  the  bridge  behind  him.  He  looked 
round,  and  saw  a  stage-coach  coming  along. 
He  made  a  signal  to  the  driver  when  he 
came  opposite  to  him,  and  the  driver  reined 
up  his  horses. 

"  Can  you  give  me  a  lift  as  far  as  the 
ferry  ?"  said  McDonner. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  coachman;  and  McDon- 
ner clambered  up  on  the  box,  and  the 
coach  drove  on. 

"  I  could  have  travelled  the  distance  well 
enough,  but  I  was  afraid  I  should  have 
got  caught  in  the  rain;"  said  McDon- 
ner, pointing  to  some  rounded  masses  of 
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cloud  in  the  west:  "There  is  a  shower 
coming." 

These  clouds  were  piled  up  in  vast  vo- 
lumes of  dark  vapour,  and  soon  after 
McDonner  had  taken  his  seat,  the  sound 
of  the  thunder  began  to  he  heard.  A  man 
put  his  head  out  at  the  side-window,  and 
in  a  testy  voice  wanted  to  know  why  the 
driver  did  not  go  on.  "We  shall  all  get 
drenched  in  the  rain,"  said  he,  "  before 
you  reach  the  ferry -house  at  this  rate." 
Then  withdrawing  his  head,  he  went  on 
complaining  to  the  passengers  within, 
about  the  coach  and  the  horses  and  the 
road  and  "  the  whole  concern,"  as  he  called 
it.  The  horses  were  at  that  moment  walk- 
ing up  &  gentle  ascent,  the  reins  lying 
loosely  upon  their  backs, — and  as  the  driver 
did  not  seem  inclined  to  spur  them  on  at 
all,  in  consequence  of  his  passenger's  ad- 
monition, they  continued  to  jog  on  after- 
wards just  as  before. 

• '  Who  is  that  grumbler  ? ' '  said  McDonner. 

"That  is  Squire  Stock  of  Stockville  ;" 
said  the  driver,  touching  up  his  horses  a 
little  as  he  reached  the  top  of  the  hill. 
"  He  has  been  complaining  and  finding 
fault  all  day." 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  him  ?" 

"  Oh  he's  finding  fault  with  the  coach, 
and  the  driver  and  the  horses  and  the  fare 
and  the  roads,  and  every  thing  eke." 
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"I'd  pitch  him  out  of  the  stage;"  said 
McDonner. 

The  driver  uttered  a  sort  of  ejaculation, 
— and  replied  that  he  did  not  want  to  have 
any  difficulty  with  the  man. 

"  Let  me  get  inside,"  said  McDonner. 
"  I'll  smoke  him.'' 

"  No,  no,"  replied  the  driver,  gently 
snapping  his  whip  at  his  off-leader's  ear ; 
if  No,  you'll  only  get  yourself  and  me  into 
trouble.  He's  a  great  man.  He  is  one  of 
the  most  respectable  men  in  Stockville." 

"  One  of  your  aristocrats,"  said  McDon- 
ner. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  the  driver,  "aris- 
tocrat or  democrat, — he  is  a  very  good  sort 
of  a  man,  only  he  is  a  little  apt  to  get  out 
of  humour  sometimes  when  he's  a  riding. 
He's  a  professor  of  religion.'' 

The  driver  himself  was  a  very  good  sort 
of  a  man,  though  of  a  timid  turn  of  mind, 
and  not  very  extraordinary  for  his  intellec- 
tual qualities.  He  stood  quite  in  awe  of 
his  passenger's  rank  and  standing,  and 
particularly  of  his  pretensions  to  piety. 
So  he  bore  all  his  ill  humour  very  patiently, 
and  a  few  minutes  after  the  above  conver- 
sation, he  drove  up  to  a  solitary  tavern 
which  stood  by  the  roadside.  McDonner 
descended  from  the  box,  and  the  driver 
opened  the  door,  to  let  the  passengers  get 
out. 
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"  How  long  are  you  going  to  stop  here, 
now  ?"  said  the  Squire,  in  a  querulous  tone 
of  voice,  as  he  stepped  down,  with  an  air 
of  considerable  importance,  from  the  coach 
door.  McDonner  stood  near,  surveying 
him  from  head  to  foot. 

"  Only  a  moment, — to  change  horses," 
said  the  driver,  drawing  the  ends  of  his 
reins  through  a  part  of  the  harness  of  one 
of  the  pole  horses, — "  though  /  stop  here  ; 
I  don't  run  any  farther.'* 

"  Run  !"  said  Squire  Stock, — in  a  tone 
of  ludicrous  contempt.  "  Do  you  call  the 
jog  you  have  been  coming  on,  running, — I 
should  like  to  see  your  walk" — moving  at 
the  time  towards  the  door  of  the  tavern. 
As  he  passed  along  he  encountered  McDon- 
ner's  gaze ;  and  struck  with  the  strongly 
marked  expression  of  his  countenance,  he 
involuntarily  stopped,  and  looking  him 
in  the  face  a  moment,  said, 

"  'Servant,  sir." 

"  Yours,  sir,"  responded  McDonner. 
"  You  don't  seem  very  well  satisfied  with 
your  accommodations  on  this  route." 

"  Satisfied  ?  No.  Poor  road,  poor  coach, 
poor  horses,  poor  driver,  nothing  good  but 
the  price ;  and  that  is  high  enough  to 
make  up  for  all  other  deficiences." 

"  It's  an  imposition,"  said  McDonuer. 

"  Yes,  a  vile  imposition." 
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"  How  much  do  you  suppose  this  stage 
company  divides  ?"  said  McDonner. 

"  Divides  ?''  said  the  Squire,  surprised 
at  hearing  the  language  of  the  stock  market 
from  a  man  of  McDonner's  appearance. 

"  Yes,  divides,"  said  McDonner  ;  "  with 
such  high  prices,  and  cheap  coaches  and 
teams,  they  must  make  good  fat  dividends 
out  of  us  passengers." 

"Oh,  the  stock  is  good  for  nothing." 
So  saying  the  Squire  pressed  on  into  the 
tavern. 

"  You  hooked  him  there,"  said  the  driver, 
timidly,  looking  up  from  the  trace  of  one 
of  his  leaders  which  he  was  then  hitching 
to  the  whipple  tree. 

McDonner  winked  in  reply,  hut  said  no- 
thing. The  driver  was  mistaken.  The 
Squire  was  not  "  hooked."  With  the 
usual  blindness  to  the  rights  of  others 
which  characterizes  selfishness,  he  did  not 
see  the  inconsistency  which  McDonner  had 
exposed,  in  his  charging  the  stage  pro- 
prietors with  imposition,  when  with  all 
their  economy  and  care  they  could  not 
make  out  an  income  from  their  business. 
The  fact  that  the  stock  was  good  for  no- 
thing, was  a  complete  vindication  from  all 
his  charges  against  the  cheapness  of  their 
equipages  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  amount 
of  their  charges  for  fare  on  the  other.  And 
yet  the  Squire  condemned  the  stock  with  a 
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tone  and  air  implying  that  it  was  only  ano- 
ther triumphant  charge  against  the  "  whole 
concern,"  as  he  called  it.  A  vague  feeling 
of  respect  for  his  strange  questioner,  how- 
ever, was  left  upon  his  mind,  as  he  went 
into  the  house  ;  and  this  feeling  was  still 
stronger  in  the  minds  of  the  other  passen- 
gers, who  had  seen  more  clearly  the  point 
of  McDonner's  inquiry.  The  Squire  took 
occasion  to  ask  the  driver  privately,  before 
getting  into  the  coach  again,  who  that  man 
was  who  rode  outside  with  him  ;  and  the 
reply  was,  of  course,  that  he  did  not  know  ; 
he  was  a  chance  passenger  that  he  had 
picked  up  upon  the  road. 

When  they  were  ready  to  set  off  again,  a 
fresh  coachman  mounted  the  hox,  and  as 
the  cloud  which  had  attracted  McDonner's 
attention  before,  had  now  advanced  very 
far  up  the  western  sky,  he  got  inside  and 
took  his  place  upon  the  front  seat.  A 
corner  of  the  back  seat  was  occupied  by  a 
neatly  dressed  female,  with  a  small  boy  in 
her  lap,  apparently  her  child.  The  boy 
sat  so  that  he  could  look  out  at  the  win- 
dow. He  wore  a  blue  jacket  and  a  plain 
straw  hat, — and  he  had  an  uncommonly 
mild  and  pleasant  cast  of  countenance.  His 
mother's  eye  had  a  serious  but  beautiful 
expression,  and  it  rested,  generally,  with 
a  look  of  contentment  and  happiness,  upoa 
the  bright  boy  upon  her  knee. 
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Soon  after  McDonner  was  fairly  seated, 
the  new  driver  began  to  call  out,  "  Stage 
is  ready,"  and  then  to  blow  his  horn  for 
Squire  Stock. 

"  I  wonder  why  he  don't  come  ;''  said  a 
youthful  voice  at  McDonner's  side. 

"   'Sh  !  Edmund,"— said  the  lady. 

McDonner  turned  his  eye  around,  and  saw 
that  the  speaker  was  a  lad  of  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen years  of  age,  who  was  sitting  in  the 
corner  next  to  him,  and  opposite  to  the 
lady. 

"  But  mother,  he  has  been  fretting  all  the 
afternoon  because  we  have  come  so  slow, 
and  now  he  is  keeping  us  waiting  here,  and 
it's  beginning  to  rain, — and  we  got  to  cross 
the  ferry  !" 

"And  he's  one  of  the  men,"  said  Me- 
Donner,  "  that  pretends  to  love  his  neigh- 
bour as  himself.'' 

At  this  instant  the  Squire  appeared  at 
the  door  ;  he  walked  out  coolly  and  delibe- 
rately to  the  coach,  and  stepped  in.  He 
held  an  ivory-headed  cane  in  his  hand,  and 
wore  a  ruffle  in  his  bosom.  He  sat  down  iu 
his  corner  seat,  looked  around  with  an  air 
of  some  complacency,  and  then,  just  as  the 
driver  was  setting  off,  he  called  out, 

"  Here  driver  hold  on, — hold  on.  Put 
this  curtain  down  ; — it's  beginning  to  rain 
already, — and  we  shall  have  it  pouring  in, 
this  side,  in  streams,  pretty  soon." 
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"I'll  pull  it  down,"  said  McDonner, 
"  while  he  drives  on, — for  this  lady  is  in 
haste,  as  she  wants  to  cross  the  ferry  to- 
night, and  it  is  getting  dark." 

"  Better  let  the  driver  put  it  down ;" 
said  the  Squire,  as  McDonner  reached  up 
to  unbutton  the  curtain. 

"  Drive  on,"  said  McDonner.  The 
horses  sprang  off  into  the  road  and  trotted 
on.  McDonner  fastened  down  the  curtain 
carefully  all  around,  with  an  air  of  great  de- 
ference to  the  gentleman,  and  regard  to 
his  comfort.  To  all  appearance,  selfishness 
seemed  to  reign  in  the  Christian's  heart, 
and  benevolence  in  the  infidel's  ;  but  so  far 
as  the  last  is  concerned  the  appearance  was 
delusive.  McDonner's  motive  was  far  from 
being  to  promote  the  comfort  of  his  fellow- 
traveller.  He  wished  only  to  attract  his 
attention, and  awaken  some  little  interest  for 
himself  in  the  traveller's  mind,  in  order  to 
expose  him  more  fully  to  the  sting  which  he 
was  preparing  to  inflict  upon  him. 

As  the  rain  and  wind  increased,  it  became 
necessary  to  put  down  the  other  curtains, 
which  McDonner  and  the  lad  effected  with- 
out stopping  the  coach. 

The  road  now  began  to  lie  nearer  the 
river.  It  ascended,  at  the  same  time,  so  as 
soon  to  be  at  a  considerably  higher  level. 
A  precipitous  bank,  covered  however  with 
tall  forest  trees,  lay  between  the  road  and 
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tne  river,  and  on  the  other  side  there  was 
an  equally  precipitous  acclivity.  These 
slopes,  between  which  the  road  found  a 
narrow  and  precarious  way,  became  more 
rough  and  rocky  and  bare  as  they  proceeded, 
and  the  Squire  began  to  look  out  of  the 
little  glass  window  occasionally,  with  a  sort 
of  nervous  expression  of  countenance,  which 
McDonner  watched  with  great  interest. 

"  An  ugly  place,  this, — along  here,  sir  ;" 
said  McDonner. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Squire,  shrinking  over 
to  the  centre  of  the  coach  as  it  canted  a 
little  towards  the  river.  "What  has  he 
come  this  road  for  1  We  shall  certainly  all 
go  over  into  the  river  before  we  get 
through,"  He  let  down  the  window  and 
called  out  in  a  loud  and  impatient  voice  to 
the  driver  to  take  care  or  he  would  have 
them  all  over  the  precipice.  The  wind  and 
rain  burst  in  at  the  opening,  so  that  he  was 
glad  to  put  up  the  window  again  ;  but  he 
kept  continually  reaching  forward  to  look 
out,  uttering  various  exclamations  of  fear 
and  irritation  as  they  approached,  at  times, 
nearer  than  usual  to  the  brink  of  the  pre- 
cipice. 

In  the  mean  time,  Edmund,  at  his  mo- 
ther's request,  began  to  put  down  the  cur- 
tain which  was  opposite  to  her,  and  while 
ne  was  doing  it,  the  little  child  who  wa» 
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sitting  in  her  lap,  said,  in  a  tone  of  very 
gentle  expostulation, 

"  But  I  can't  see,  Edmund,  if  you  put 
the  window  down." 

"  Yes,  Georgie,"  said  his  mother,  "  it 
must  be  put  down,  or  it  will  rain  upon  us." 

Georgie  said  no  more,  but  turned  his  face 
away  from  the  window,  and  his  mother,  lift- 
ing him  from  her  lap,  placed  him  upon  the 
seat,  between  herself  and  the  Squire.  He 
began  gently  to  sing,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice, 
the  words  of  some  hymn.  Then  he  leaned 
over  towards  his  mother,  and  she,  finding 
that  his  voice  was  growing  fainter  and  fainter, 
and  his  head  was  beginning  to  rest  heavily 
upon  her  side,  took  off  his  hat,  and  then  let 
his  head  sink  gently  into  her  lap,  his  little 
feet  hanging  down  from  the  seat,  before. 

It  was  now  nearly  dark,  and  the  wind  and 
rain  continued.  There  had  been  but  little 
thunder,  and  the  storm  was  not  very  vio- 
lent ;  still  the  prospect  was  rather  discou- 
raging in  regard  to  crossing  the  ferry.  Mr. 
Stock's  anxiety  and  impatience  increased 
continually.  He  wished  that  he  had  not 
come  in  the  stage, — he  might  have  known 
better.  It  was  such  a  vile  road  ;  and  then 
it  was  so  excessively  unlucky  that  this  rain 
storm  had  come  up  just  at  that  time.  He 
was  sure  they  should  meet  with  some  acci- 
dent :  for  ill  luck  always  came  in  a  lump, 
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and  he  had  had  nothing  but  ill  luck  all 
day. 

He  had  scarcely  finished  these  words, 
when  all  his  predictions  were  confirmed  by 
a  sudden  and  violent  lurch  of  the  coach  into 
a  rut ;  instantly  following  it  there  was  a 
crash,  and  down  came  the  corner  of  the 
vehicle  in  which  he  was  sitting  to  the 
ground.  He  shouted  out  aloud,  calling 
upon  the  driver  to  "hold  on,"  and  to 
"  open  the  door,"  and  vociferated  twenty 
other  things  in  a  breath.  Georgie  was 
thrown  over  upon  the  Squire,  and  opening 
his  eyes,  looked  around  and  asked  what 
they  were  doing.  McDonner  had  the  win- 
dow down  in  an  instant,  and  reaching  out 
his  arm  to  the  door  handle,  he  opened  the 
door.  Squire  Stock  pushed  out  before  him, 
McDonner  following. 

"  It  is  only  a  wheel  off,  madam,"  said 
McDonner,  in  a  moment,  to  the  lady  who 
was  preparing  to  follow  ;  "  you  had  better 
keep  your  seat." 

"  It  is  the  merest  chance  in  the  world," 
said  the  Squire,  "  that  we  did  not  go  over 
the  precipice,  —  coach,  horses,  and  all. 
Where's  my  umbrella?  Madam,  will  you 
hand  me  out  my  umbrella  ?  it's  behind 
you,  on  the  back  seat.  And  Mr.  Driver, 
what  are  you  going  to  do  now,  I  should  like 
to  know  ?" 

"  The  axletree  is  broken,  is  n't  it  T  said 
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"If  the  boat  goes,  we  must." 

"  I  don't  want  to  go  to-night,  mother," 
said  he. 

"  If  the  boat  goes,  it  will  be  best  for  us 
to  go,"  she  replied,  quietly. 

"  But  it  will  be  very  dangerous ;"  said  the 
boy, —  I  think." 

"  The  ferryman  can  judge  better  than  we 
can,  and  he  won't  go  if  it  is  not  safe." 

"  But  it  seems  to  me  it  can't  be  safe  ;" 
said  Edmund.  "  Hovr  dark  it  is,  and  how 
the  vrind  blows  !" 

"  It  is  a  bad  night,  I  know,  but  we  must 
not  be  concerned.  It  was  our  duty  to  come, 
and  now  it  is  our  duty  to  go  on  in  the  regu- 
lar way.  If  danger  comes  in  the  way  of  our 
duty,  we  must  meet  it." 

"  I  should  think  it  was  duty  to  go  out  of 
the  way  of  danger." 

"  Yes,  that  is  true, — if  we  foresee  any 
real,  serious  danjrer  in  our  way,  we  ought  to 
avoid  it ;  but  I  don't  see  that  there  is  any 
here, — that  is,  if  the  ferryman  says  he  can 
go  over.  The  great  danger  will  be  in  our 
apprehensions  and  imaginations,  and  if  our 
reason  tell  us  we  are  in  the  right  way,  and 
we  have  proper  trust  in  God,  these  anxieties 
and  fears  will  be  stilled." 

At  this  moment  they  felt  the  back  of  the 
coach  rising  gradually,  as  if  they  were  heav- 
ing it  up  behind.  The  rail  was  adjusted 
under  it, — one  end  resting  upon  the  forward 
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axletree,  and  the  other  extending  away  out 
behind  and  resting  upon  the  ground.  The 
end  of  the  hind  axletree  which  had  lost  its 
wheel,  was  then  let  down  to  the  middle  of 
the  rail,  where  it  was  supported  in  such  a 
way  as  to  allow  the  coach  to  move  slowly 
on  without  disturbing  its  position.  The 
passengers  then  resumed  their  seats,  and 
the  coach  proceeded  slowly  and  cautiously 
a  mile  farther,  until  it  drew  up  at  the  dooi 
of  the  ferry  house. 

The  ferry  house  was  a  small  building,  in- 
termediate in  its  appearance  between  a 
dwelling-house  and  a  shed.  It  stood  at  a 
very  short  distance  from  the  water,  and  was 
very  far  from  presenting  an  inviting  aspect 
to  our  travellers.  They  however  got  out, 
one  by  one,  and  stepped  in  at  the  door. 
There  was  a  waggon  near  the  door,  and,  just 
before  the  stage  came  up,  the  man  who 
came  in  it  was  holding  a  discussion  with  the 
ferryman  about  crossing.  The  ferryman 
had  been  unwilling  to  make  the  attempt ; 
and  the  traveller  had  been  urging  the  ne- 
cessity of  his  getting  on,  when  this  large 
addition  to  the  party  arrived. 

They  all  went  in.  The  ferryman's  wife 
found  a  seat  for  the  female  passenger  near 
a  small  fire  which  was  burning  in  the  great 
fireplace  ;  for  as  the  room  answered  the 
double  purpose  of  parlor  and  kitchen,  the 
spacious  hearth  was  in  use  all  the  year 
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round.  The  fire  was  *ow  really  a  source  of 
comfort,  for  the  travellers  were  wet,  and 
even  a  little  cold.  Georgie  opened  his 
sleepy  eyes,  and  gazed  with  a  bewildered 
air  upon  the  objects  around,  while  his  mo- 
ther turned  her  attention  at  once  to  the 
conversation  which  was  going  on  at  the  door, 
in  respect  to  crossing  the  ferry. 

"  I  suppose  we  can  go  across,"  said  the 
ferryman,  "  but  it's  bad  weather  just  now. 
We  had  better  wait  half  an  hour  or  so  ;  it 
may  clear  up.  It  is  only  a  thunder  shower." 

"  The  wind  is  hauling  round  to  the  north- 
east'ard,''  said  McDonner,  "  and  it  will  end 
in  a  blow.  I  don't  believe  there  will  be  a 
better  time  to  cross  for  eight  and  forty 
hours  than  it  is  now. 

"'Why  you  can't  cross  now,'*  said  Squire 
Stock.  "  You  can't  see  half  a  boat's  length 
ahead.'' 

"  Oh  this  is  a  wire  ferry ;"  replied  the 
ferryman.  "  We  don't  need  to  see.  I  don't 
mind  the  darkness,  but  I  suppose  it  blows 
pretty  fresh  on  the  water.  It  might  strain 
the  wire." 

"  You  had  better  not  go  ;"  said  the  fer- 
ryman's wife  to  the  female  passenger.  "  We 
can  give  you  lodging  here,  if  you  will  put  up 
with  our  fare." 

"  Thank  you,"  she  replied.  "  Your  fare 
would  be  good  enough, — but  my  father  was 
going  to  meet  me  at  the  tavern  on  the  other 
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side,  and  he  will  be  very  anxious  if  I  do  not 
come.  I  think  I  had  better  go,  if  the  boat 
goes." 

"  /wouldn't  go  mother  ;"  said  Edmund, 
"  it  is  a  terrible  stormy  night." 

"  I  don't  think  there  is  much  danger." 
"You  admit  there  is  some  ?"  said  Edmund. 

"  Yes  ;"  said  she,  "  there  is  some." 

"  Then  why  do  you  go  ?  What's  the  use 
of  going  into  any  danger  ?" 

"Why  we  are  always  in  some  danger ; 
and  I  don't  think  it  is  best  to  alter  our  regu- 
lar course  on  account  of  danger,  unless 
there  is  some  solid  reason  for  believing  it 
to  be  serious.  Now  there  is  every  probabi- 
lity that  we  shall  go  over  safely,  and  in  fif- 
teen minutes  be  at  the  tavern,  with  grand- 
father." 

"  But  we  may  not  go  over  safe,  and  then 
you  will  feel  sorry  you  did  not  stay  here/' 

"  No, — at  least  we  ought  not  to  be  sorry. 
If  we  decide  now  to  do  what  on  the  whole 
seems  wisest  and  best,  we  decide  as  God 
wishes  us  to  decide,  and  we  do  what  he 
wishes  us  to  do, — for  it  is  plain  he  wishes 
us  to  do  it,  by  his  placing  us  in  circum- 
stances where  it  appears  to  be  our  duty  to 
do  it.  So  that  in  all  such  cases,  we  ought 
not  to  regret  the  decision  afterwards,  what- 
ever difficulties  it  may  get  us  into." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?"  said  the  hostess. 
«  Now  it  seems  to  me  if  I  should  go  over 
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round.  The  fire  was  *ow  really  a  source  of 
comfort,  for  the  travellers  were  wet,  and 
even  a  little  cold.  Georgie  opened  his 
sleepy  eyes,  and  gazed  with  a  bewildered 
air  upon  the  objects  around,  while  his  mo- 
ther turned  her  attention  at  once  to  the 
conversation  which  was  going  on  at  the  door, 
in  respect  to  crossing  the  ferry. 

"  I  suppose  we  can  go  across,"  said  the 
ferryman,  "  but  it's  bad  weather  just  now. 
We  had  better  wait  half  an  hour  or  so  ;  it 
may  clear  up.  It  is  only  a  thunder  shower." 

"  The  wind  is  hauling  round  to  the  north- 
east'ard,''  said  McDonner,  "  and  it  will  end 
in  a  blow.  I  don't  believe  there  will  be  a 
better  time  to  cross  for  eight  and  forty 
hours  than  it  is  now. 

"Why  you  can't  cross  now/'  said  Squire 
Stock.  "  You  can't  see  half  a  boat's  length 
ahead." 

"  Oh  this  is  a  wire  ferry ;"  replied  the 
ferryman.  "  We  don't  need  to  see.  I  don't 
mind  the  darkness,  but  I  suppose  it  blows 
pretty  fresh  on  the  water.  It  might  strain 
the  wire." 

"  You  had  better  not  go  ;"  said  the  fer- 
ryman's wife  to  the  female  passenger.  "  We 
can  give  you  lodging  here,  if  you  will  put  up 
with  our  fare." 

"  Thank  you,"  she  replied.  "  Your  fare 
would  be  good  enough, — but  my  father  was 
going  to  meet  me  at  the  tavern  on  the  other 
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side,  and  he  will  be  very  anxious  if  I  do  not 
come.  I  think  I  had  better  go,  if  the  boal 
goes." 

"  /wouldn't  go  mother  ;''  said  Edmund, 
"  it  is  a  terrible  stormy  night." 

"  I  don't  think  there  is  much  danger.*1 
"  You  admit  there  is  some  ?"  said  Edmund. 

"  Yes  ;"  said  she,  "  there  is  some." 

"  Then  why  do  you  go  ?  What's  the  use 
of  going  into  any  danger?" 

"Why  we  are  always  in  some  danger  ; 
and  I  don't  think  it  is  best  to  alter  our  regu- 
lar course  on  account  of  danger,  unless 
there  is  some  solid  reason  for  believing  it 
to  be  serious.  Now  there  is  every  probabi- 
lity that  we  shall  go  over  safely,  and  in  fif- 
teen minutes  be  at  the  tavern,  with  grand- 
father." 

"  But  we  may  not  go  over  safe,  and  then 
you  will  feel  sorry  you  did  not  stay  here/' 

"  No, — at  least  we  ought  not  to  be  sorry. 
If  we  decide  now  to  do  what  on  the  whole 
seems  wisest  and  best,  we  decide  as  God 
wishes  us  to  decide,  and  we  do  what  he 
wishes  us  to  do, — for  it  is  plain  he  wishes 
us  to  do  it,  by  his  placing  us  in  circum- 
stances where  it  appears  to  be  our  duty  to 
do  it.  So  that  in  all  such  cases,  we  ought 
not  to  regret  the  decision  afterwards,  what- 
ever difficulties  it  may  get  us  into." 

"  Do  you  think  so?"  said  the  hostess. 
•  Now  it  seems  to  me  if  I  should  go  over 
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the  ferry  to-night,  and  if  any  thing  should 
happen,  I  should  be  sorry  I  went.'' 

"  I  think  it  probable  I  might  be  too,  but 
it  would  be  wrong,  nevertheless  ;  because 
that  would  be  being  sorry  that  I  did  what 
God  made  it  my  duty  to  do." 

Edmund  was  not  quite  convinced  that  it 
was  best  to  go,  but  he  had  no  reply  to  make 
to  his  mother's  reasoning,  and  he  was  silent. 
The  company  at  the  door  dispersed ; — the 
ferryman  and  one  or  two  others  went  down 
to  the  shore  to  get  the  boat  ready  ;  the 
Squire  and  McDonner  came  towards  the 
fire, — and  Edmund,  by  his  mother's  direc- 
tion, opened  a  carpet  bag  and  took  out  a 
cloak,  and  then  put  the  rest  of  their  baggage 
together. 

"  Well,  Squire,"  said  McDonner  to  his 
fellow  traveller,  as  the  latter  seated  himself 
Before  the  fire,  and  extended  his  feet  out 
upon  the  great  flat  stone  that  formed  the 
hearth, — "  you  have  a  hard  time  of  it." 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  and  I  am  afraid  the 
*Dist  of  it  is  to  come." 

"  Well  there  is  one  thing  we  must  admit, 
Squin,,  -that  in  some  such  vexatious  times 
as  these  we  should  get  along  a  little  more 
comfortable  in  our  minds,  if  we  were  only 
Christians." 

"  What?"  said  the  Squire,  turning  his 
face  suddenly  upon  him,  with  an  expression 
of  surprise. 
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il  Why  if  we  could  only  swallow  the  doc- 
trine of  a  superintending  Providence,  as 
they  call  it,  it  would  be  a  rather  comforcing 
doctrine  when  a  man  gets  into  such  a  pre- 
dicament as  we  are  in.  It  would  help  him 
to  keep  easy,  and  quiet.'' 

"  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ? — do  you  take 
rue  for  an  atheist  ?" 

"  Yes, — you  are  an  atheist,  are  you  not  ?'' 

"  An  atheist  1" 

"  Yes.  Some  people  don't  like  that 
word ; — but,"  added  he,  in  an  inquiring  toue, 
"  you  don't  believe  in  a  God  ?" 

"  Yes,  indeed,  I  do  ;"  said  the  Squire,  in 
a  tone  of  great  seriousness  aud  emphasis. 
"  Most  certainly  I  do." 

"You do?"  said McDonner, looking  down 
upon  him  incredulously, — andthathetakesany 
notice  of  what  is  going  on  in  this  world  ?" 

"  Certainly ;"  said  the  Squire,  in  a  tone  of 
the  greatest  decision,  "of  everything;  he 
regulates  and  governs  every  thing." 

"  And  he  arranges   and  regulates  every 
thing  that  happens  to  us,  every  day  ?'' 
"  Yes." 

"  And  has  been  following  you  and  I  along 
to-day,  knowing  what  has  happened,  and  ar- 
ranging it  all,  and  intended  that  we  should 
pass  through  it  all?" 

"  Why  yes  ;"  said  the  Squire, — though  he 
answered  a  little  more  faintly  than  before. 
He  began  to  see  the  point  to  which  this  ex- 
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traordinary  dialogue  was  tending.  Before, 
however,  he  had  time  to  rally  his  thoughts, 
and  prepare  for  either  a  defence  or  a  retreat, 
McDonner  had  finished  his  queries,  and 
drawing  himself  up,  and  speaking  with  that 
tone  of  natural  emphasis  and  dignity,  which 
a  man  of  his  marked  and  decided  character 
spontaneously  falls  into  when  his  powers  or 
emotions  are  aroused,  he  wound  up  the  con- 
versation by  saying, 

"  Well,  sir, — if  those  are  your  sentiments, 
you've  taken  what  I  should  call  a  pretty 
droll  way  to  show  'em  out,  for  the  hour  and 
a  half  that  I've  had  the  honour  of  being  ac- 
quainted with  you.  I  don't  know  much 
about  these  things,  and  all  I  have  to  say  is 
this,  that  if  there  is  a  God  who  has  been 
leading  you  along  to-day,  and  watching  over 
you,  and  you  knew  it  all  the  time,  he  has 
been  watching  the  most  obstinate  and  bare- 
faced reoel  in  all  his  kingdom.'' 

So  saying  McDonner  stalked  off  out  of 
the  house. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  tumult  of  feel- 
ing which  took  possession  of  the  traveller's 
soul  at  this  unexpected  charge.  He  was 
thunderstruck.  He  was  perfectly  confounded. 
Indignation  and  anger  at  the  rudeness  of  the 
assault  that  he  had  received,  were  the  feel- 
ings which  first  overwhelmed  him.  These 
sooa  gave  place  to  self-reproach,  as  con- 
»ciencej  aroused  by  the  severity  of  the  cut- 
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ting  reproof  which  he  had  received,  testified 
to  its  justness,  and  added  her  sting. 

"  Is  it  possible,"  said  he,  "  that  I  have 
been  passing  -for  an  atheist  ? — that  1  have 
been  setting  an  example  of  open  rebellion 
against  God  and  his  providence,  hi  this  pub- 
lic stage  coach. — and  before  these  children," 
he  added,  as  his  eye  fell  upon  Edmund  and 
Georgie,  who  were  sitting  near  their  mother 
at  the  side  of  the  fire,, 

There  was  a  pause  of  a  few  moments, — 
the  woman  not  knowing  what  to  say,  under 
circumstances  so  singular  ;  and  Squire  Stock 
himself  perfectly  confounded  and  speechless. 
The  awkward  silence  was  at  length  inter- 
rupted by  the  ferryman  appearing,  to  inform 
them  that  all  was  ready  at  the  boat. 

The  mother  arose,  and  taking  Georgie  in 
her  arms,  proceeded  to  the  door,  followed 
by  Edmund  with  an  umbrella.  She  here 
stopped  to  wrap  herself  in  her  cloak,  and 
then  she  followed  Squire  Stock  out  into  the 
storm.  He  offered  to  carry  Georgie  for  her, 
but  she  declined  his  offer,  and  they  walked 
down  to  the  water's  edge.  It  was  very 
dark,  and  the  wind  howled  loudly  through 
the  tops  of  the  trees,  but  there  was  not 
much  rain  falling,  and  they  hoped  that  the 
weather  might  soon  change. 

The  ferry  boat  was  a  large,  square,  flat- 
bottomed  boat,  and  it  lay  with  one  end  upon 
the  shore.  Two  posts  were  set  into  that 
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side  of  the  boat  which  was  up  the  stream, 
with  deep  notches  in  the  upper  ends,  and 
through  these  notches  there  passed  a  large 
wire,  of  about  the  thickness  of  a  quill.    One 
end  of  this  wire  extended  to  the  shore,  where 
it  was  securely  fastened  to  a  strong  post,  set 
into  the  bank,  though  of  course  this  part  of 
the  fixture  was  now  enveloped  in  darkness. 
At  the  outer  end  of  the  boat,  the  wire  passed 
directly  down  from  the  top  of  the  post  at 
that  end,  into  the  water.     The  passengers 
took  their  seats  upon  benches,  in  various 
parts  of  the  boat,  the  waggon  already  men- 
tioned having  been   placed  in  the  centre. 
When  all  was  ready,  the  ferryman  and  Mc- 
Donner  began  to  push  the  boat  off"  with  long 
setting  poles  ;  and  as  she  slowly  moved  out 
into  the  stream,  she  was  guided  by  the  wire 
which    by  her    motion    ran    through    the 
notches  in  the  tops  of  the  posts  which  have 
been  already  described ;  for  the  outer  end  of 
the  wire,  which  descended  from  the  fore- 
most post  into  the  water,  passed  along  over 
the  bed  of  the  river,  and  was  secured  to  a 
post  in  the  opposite  shore.     The  ferryman 
then  taking  in  his  setting  pole,  went  to  the 
foremost  post,  and  grasping  the  wire  as  it 
came  in  there  walked  along  the  edge  of  the 
boat,  to  the  stern,  pulling  upon  the  wire  as 
he  went,  and  by  this  means  he  urged  the 
boat  slowly  along.     Thus  they  commenced 
their  somewhat  hazardous  voyage. 
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McDonner  put  down  his  setting  pole,  as 
the  boat  moved  on  into  deep  water,  and  took 
his  stand  near  the  waggon,  where  he  was  in 
some  degree  sheltered  by  it.  Before  him 
sat  Edmund  and  his  mother,  the  latter  hold- 
ing little  Georgie  in  her  lap,  and  the  former 
sheltering  the  whole  group  as  well  as  he 
could,  by  a  large  umbrella,  which  he  held 
with  some  difficulty  over  their  heads, — the 
wind  and  rain  driving  furiously  against  it. 
McDonner  heard  the  gentle  sound  of  the 
mother's  voice,  who  was  talking  in  an  under 
tone  to  Georgie,  to  cheer  and  amuse  him 
in  the  dismal  voyage  ;  or  else  afford  herself 
the  relief  of  something  like  occupation. 
"  If  I  believed  there  was  any  such  thing  as 
trust  in  God,''  said  McDonner  to  himself, 
*'  I  should  think  that  woman  might  feel  it. 
She  has  been  as  quiet  and  gentle  as  a  lamb 
all  day.  She  does  not  know  what  danger 
we  shall  be  in  when  we  get  fairly  into  the 
current,  or  she  never  would  have  come.'' 

He  felt  a  strong  curiosity  to  know  whe- 
ther the  apparent  quiet  and  contentment  of 
the  group  arose  from  ignorance,  or  stupi- 
dity ;  or  whether  there  could  be  any  honest 
religious  principle  from  which  real  peace  of 
mind  could  spring.  While  he  was  thus 
musing,  the  woman  raised  her  head  a  little, 
and  looked  up  from  under  the  umbrella, 
and  seeing  him  standing  there  she  asked, 
"  How  do  we  get  along,  sir  ?" 
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"  Slowly,  ma'am,'1  replied  McDonner, 
*'  but  pretty  well.  We  have  not  got  into 
the  current  yet."  Then,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  he  added,  "  I  should  have  thought, 
ma'am,  you  would  not  have  liked  to  come 
out  on  the  water  such  a  night  as  this." 

"  I  could  not  help  it  very  well,''  she  re- 
plied. *'  I  expect  my  father  on  the  other 
eide.  and  suppose  there  is  no  great  danger, 

if  the  wire  does  not  give  way.  There 

will  he  a  heavy  strain  upon  it  when  we  get 
into  the  current,  I  suppose.  I  see  the  wind 
blows  right  down  stream." 

McDonner  saw  that  she  understood  per- 
fectly the  nature  of  their  situation  ;  he  he- 
sitated a  moment  about  saying  what  arose 
to  his  lips,  for  it  seemed  cruel  to  stimulate, 
or  to  say  a  word  that  might  stimulate,  her 
fears  ;  but  the  desire  to  explore  a  little 
farther  the  real  state  of  her  mind,  con- 
quered, and  he  added  hesitatingly, 

"  The  wires  of  these  ferry  boats  do  give 
way,  sometimes,  I'm  told.'* 

"  Not  very  often,"  she  replied  ;  "though 
they  do  sometimes." 

"  Well  now  suppose,  ma'am,  the  wire 
should  give  way  to-night, — such  a  thing  is 
possible  you  know  ;  and  we  all  go  down  the 
rapids.  What  can  you  do  ?  We  men  can 
make  shift  to  get  along  somehow  or  other, 
in  the  water  or  out,  but  what  can  you  do  ?" 

She   did  not  answer.      McDonner   ob 
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served  that  she  pressed  little  Georgia  to  her 
bosom  more  closely  than  before.  After  a 
moment's  pause,  however,  she  said, 

"  Yes,  I  am  helpless  as  a  child,  I  know, 
— but  I  am  easy  about  it.  After  what  you 
said  to  Squire  Stock  I  suppose  you  will  not 
believe  me  ; — but  I  trust  myself  entirely  to 
God,  just  as  Georgie  here  trusts  himself 
entirely  to  me.  See ;  the  dear  little  fellow 
is  asleep  now.  He  sets  me  an  example." 

"  Are  you  travelling  far,  ma'am  ?"  said 
McDonner,  after  a  few  minutes  pause. 

"  I  am  going  to  the  Lake  with  my  fa- 
ther ;  it  is  about  seventy  miles.  How  far 
are  you  travelling  yourself,  sir  ?" 

"  That  is  more  than  I  can  tell,"  said 
McDonner.  "  I  want  to  get  work  some 
where." 

'*  My  father  is  often  hiring  men,"  said 
she  ;  "  perhaps  he  would  hire  you.  Though 
I  don't  know  that  you  would  like  him  j  he 
is  a  religious  man.'' 

"  I  don't  like  such  hypocrites  as  the  one 
we  had  in  the  coach  to-day  ;"  said  Mc- 
Donner. 

The  hypocrite,  as  McDonner  termed  him, 
seemingly  without  much  injustice,  had  been 
standing  at  the  bow  of  the  boat,  watching 
the  progress  of  the  wire,  as  it  came  up 
rusty  and  dripping  from  the  water,  and  ran 
through  the  grooves,  or  rather  the  deep 
notches,  which  were  cut  for  it  in  the  top  of 
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the  forward  post.  The  ferryman  kept  stea* 
dily  pulling  at  the  wire,  and  Mr.  Stock 
found  a  temporary  relief  from  the  burden  of 
self-reproach,  in  watching  it  by  the  light  ot 
the  ferryman's  great  lantern,  as  it  rubbed 
through;  and  especially  in  noticing  the 
knots,  by  which  the  different  lengths  of  the 
wire  were  united.  These  knots  were  made 
as  snug  as  possible,  and  the  ends  of  the 
wire  coiled  around  very  closely,  so  as  to 
prevent  any  projecting  angle  or  end  from 
catching  in  the  posts.  These  knots  came 
out  of  the  water  at  pretty  regular  intervals, 
and  Mr.  Stock  watched  their  progress  as 
they  seemed  to  creep  up,  run  through  the 
notch,  and  glide  away  into  the  darkness 
behind. 

When  they  got  into  the  current,  the 
ferryman  went  to  the  stern  of  the  boat, 
and  taking  hold  of  the  wire  with  both 
hands,  he  cast  it  off  from  the  notch  in  the 
top  of  the  post  at  that  end,  and  threw  it 
overboard,  as  it  were.  The  boat  immedi- 
ately swung  rouud, — the  stern,  now  released 
from  the  wire,  drifting  down  the  stream, 
and  the  whole  pressure  of  the  boat  being 
now  sustained  by  the  foremost  post ;  for 
the  wire  continued  to  run  through  that  as 
before.  The  object  of  this  manoeuvre  was 
to  relieve  the  strain  upon  the  wire,  for 
when  the  wire  passed  through  both  posts  the 
boat  was  held  parallel  to  it,  and  conse 
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quently  she  presented  her  broadside  to  the 
current  and  to  the  wind.  Now  hanging  to 
the  wire  hy  one  point  of  attachment  only, 
and  that  in  one  corner  of  the  boat,  she  moved 
on  in  an  oblique  position,  presenting  an  angle 
only,  to  the  force  of  the  wind  and  stream. 
But  though  the  strain  upon  the  wire  was 
thus  diminished,  and  the  safety  of  the  party 
promoted  by  the  change,  it  seemed  to  make 
their  situation  precarious  in  the  extreme. 

Mr.  Stock  felt  very  uneasy  again.  He 
stood  with  his  umbrella  over  his  shoulder, 
leaning  back,  as  it  were,  against  the  wind, 
and  he  could  not  help  wishing  that  he  were 
safe  on  shore.  He  then  reflected  on  his 
professed  belief  in  a  superintending  Provi- 
dence, and  saw  how  certainly  that  belief, 
if  it  were  really  honest  and  sincere,  would 
make  him  quiet  and  at  peace  under  all 
circumstances  ;  and  yet  here,  the  merely 
nominal  peril  of  crossing  a  ferry  in  a 
windy  night,  was  enough  to  make  a  practi- 
cal atheist  of  him.  He  felt  confounded 
and  humbled.  For  Mr.  Stock  was  not  a 
hypocrite  ;  he  was  like  the  great  mass  of  real 
Christians,  sanctified  but  in  a  very  small 
degree.  He  had  experienced  some  feelings 
of  penitence,  and  had  maintained  some 
little  intercourse  with  God ;  but  like  a 
thousand  others,  his  heart  remained  still, 
in  a  great  measure,  under  the  dominion  of 
its  native  worldliness,  selfishness,  and  sin. 

He  felt  shocked  to  think  of  the  interpre- 
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tation  which  McDonner  had  put  upon  hia 
conduct  and  conversation  during  the  day  ; 
and  he  resolved  from  that  time  forward 
never  again  to  lay  himself  open  to  such  an 
enemy  of  Christianity.  How  far  this  de- 
termination arose  from  real  penitence  for 
his  sin,  rather  than  from  a  sense  of  morti- 
fication at  the  public  rebuke  which  he  had 
received,  it  might  be  difficult  to  say.  Pro- 
bably the  two  motives  were  mingled.  In 
the  course  of  his  musing,  the  question  arose 
to  his  mind  whether  he  ought  not  to  make 
an  acknowledgement  to  McDonner  of  his 
inconsistency  and  sin.  While  he  was  de- 
bating this  question  with  himself,  he  heard 
a  sound  as  of  a  sudden  blow  upon  the  wire. 
He  looked  up.  It  was  running  through  the 
notch  as  before.  But  the  ferryman,  who 
had  been  hitherto  pulling  regularly  upon  it, 
suddenly  stopped,  stamped  with  his  foot, 
exclaiming, 

"  There  ! — we're  gone." 

At  this  instant  the  broken  end  of  the 
wire  came  up  out  of  the  water,  and  ran 
through  the  notch.  The  ferryman  grasped 
it  with  all  his  might,  and  attempted  to  hold 
on,  but  the  momentum  of  the  boat  could 
not  be  resisted  an  instant.  The  wire  drew 
from  his  hands  and  fell  into  the  water.  The 
boat  was  adrift. 

The  wind  and  the  waves  made  so  much 
noise,  that  the  movement  attending  the 
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parting  of  the  wire  was  not  heard,  away 
from  its  immediate  vicinity  ;  and  as  the 
boat  glided  along  upon  the  current  with 
very  much  the  same  motion  as  before,  an 
ordinary  passenger,  in  another  part  of  the 
boat,  would  not  have  immediately  noticed 
the  change.  McDonuer,  however,  while 
he  stood  engaged  in  conversation  with  Ed- 
mund's mother,  had  kept  his  ear  upon  the 
rubbing  sound  of  the  wire  as  it  passed  ; 
knowing  that  the  cessation  of  this  sound 
would  be  the  signal  of  any  accident  to  the 
wire.  He  Accordingly  noticed  its  cessation. 
The  next  moment  he  observed  that  the 
noise  of  the  waves  dashing  against  the  boat 
was  diminished  ;  for  now  it  ceased  of  course 
its  opposition  to  the  current,  and  was  fast 
yielding  to  the  force  of  the  winds  and 
waves.  Then,  just  as  the  mother  before 
him  began  to  notice  the  lulling  of  the  wind 
and  to  hope  that  they  were  getting  under 
the  lee  of  the  opposite  shore,  he  said, 
quietly, 

"  Well,  ma' am,  it's  all  over  with  us  ;  we're 
adrift." 

"  Adrift !"  said  she,  raising  her  head  in 
consternation. 

"  Yes,"   said  McDonner,   "  the  -wire  is 
gone." 

"  Then  God  help  my  poor  little  Georgie  ;' 
said  the  mother  ;  and  she  bent  down  over 
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him,  pressed  him  to  her  bosom,  then  raised 
his  little  head,  heavy  with  sleep,  and  kissed 
his  pale  forehead. 

"  Edmund,  my  boy,"  she  continued, 
41  never  mind  the  umbrella  now  ;  put  it 
down  and  come  under  my  cloak.  We  will 
keep  close  together.  I  suppose  there  is 
nothing  that  we  can  do,  sir ;"  she  con- 
tinued, speaking  to  McDonner.  But  Mc- 
Donner  had  gone. 

"  Is  there  any  thing  we  can  do  ;"  she  re- 
peated to  the  ferryman,  whom  she  just  then 
saw  coming  towards  the  place  where  she 
was  sitting. 

"No,"  replied  the  ferryman,  "I  don't 
know  of  any  thing  we  can  do.  We  must 
take  our  chance  of  running  on  to  the  shore 
below." 

"  Are  there  good  places  to  land  along  the 
bank?" 

"  Not  very  good,"  said  the  ferryman, 
shaking  his  head.  "  We  shall  get  into  the 
rapids  I  suppose  before  we  bring  up,  where 
the  banks  are  stiep  and  rocky, — but  I  hope 
we  shall  get  ashore  safe  yet." 

It  was  very  dark,  and  the  winds  and 
waves  swept  the  ferry  boat  down  the  river 
with  great  rapidity.  It  was  so  thick  that 
they  could  scarcely  see  the  water  about 
them,  and  so  far  as  they  could  see,  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  their  being  brought 
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np,  without  a  moment's  warning,  upon  a 
sharp  point  of  rocks,  or  upon  a  hidden  ledge 
in  the  middle  of  the  rapids. 

The  ferryman  was  entirely  bewildered  by 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed. 
He  had  oars  and  setting  poles  on  board, 
and  once  on  a  former  occasion,  when  the 
wire  had  given  way  in  daylight,  he  had 
easily  succeeded  in  working  the  boat  out  of 
the  current,  where  the  water  was  deep, 
with  the  oars,  before  she  drifted  down  to 
the  rapids  ;  and  then  when  once  in  shallow 
water,  it  was  easy  to  set  the  boat  in  any 
direction.  But  now  he  was  confounded 
and  bewildered.  He  could  not  tell  exactly 
whereabouts  they  were,  and  of  course  did 
not  know  which  way  to  attempt  to  steer. 
McDonner,  seeing  his  indecision  and  help- 
lessness, pretty  soon  assumed  the  command. 
The  character  of  his  mind,  and  the  experi- 
ence which  he  had  acquired  in  his  various 
adventures,  had  made  him  a  man  of  great 
resources  in  an  emergency,  and  had  given 
him,  especially,  a  habit  of  composure,  and 
self-command.  He  inquired  of  the  ferry- 
man how  far  he  should  juuge  they  had  got,  on 
their  way  across,  and  how  far  it  was  to  the 
rapids.  He  also  informed  himself  of  the 
character  of  the  shores  on  each  side,  and 
the  nature  of  the  curves  in  the  course  of 
the  stream  below,  and,  in  fact,  made  a  sort 
of  mental  chart  of  the  waters  which  they 
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were,  so  much  against  their  will,  about  t» 
navigate.  While  .making  these  inquiries, 
he  was  not  idle.  He  got  two  long  setting 
poles  to  that  end  of  the  boat  which  was 
down  the  stream,  and  stationed  the  ferry- 
man at  one  side,  and  the  waggoner  at  the 
other,  to  sound,  every  minute  or  two,  by 
plunging  the  pole  down  into  the  water,  in 
order  to  receive  warning,  by  that  means, 
when  they  should  approach  the  land.  He 
also  coiled  a  rope,  and  made  it  ready  to 
throw  ashore  as  soon  as  they  should  touch 
the  land,  and  he  stationed  Squire  Stock, 
who  expressed  at  once  a  desire  to  do  any 
thing  in  his  power  under  McDonner' s  direc- 
tion, with  a  lantern,  instructing  him  to 
keep  a  shafrp  look  out  on  every  side  for 
signs  of  the  shore. 

They  drifted  on  in  this  way  for  half  an 
hour ;  during  this  time  the  boat  turned 
completely  round,  and  of  course  the  men 
who  were  working  the  setting  poles,  and 
McDonner  with  his  coil  of  rope,  had  to 
shift  about  too,  as  they  were  constantly  to 
keep  at  that  part  of  the  boat  which  was 
turned  down  the  stream.  At  one  time, 
while  McDonner  happened  to  be  standing 
near  to  Edmund's  mother,  he  overheard  her 
say,  after  a  deep  sigh,  "  Dear  little  Georgie, 
I  wish  you  were  safe  on  shore."  The  anxi- 
ety of  the  mother  triumphed,  for  a  moment,, 
over  the  calra  resignation  of  the  Christian. 
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The  river  was  very  direct  in  its  course, 
below  the  ferry,  and  the  boat  drifted  on  at 
the  mercy  of  the  current,  the  storm  and 
the  rain,  for  half  an  hour,  during  which 
time  they  passed  some  miles  down  the 
Stream.  The  wind  however  had  gradually 
driven  them  over  towards  the  same  side 
that  they  had  left,  and  at  length  the  ferry- 
man on  striking  his  setting  pole  into  the 
water  cried  out,  "  Here's  bottom." 

An  instant  after  a  heavy  shock  was  felt 
through  the  boat  from  stem  to  stern  ;  the 
horse  staggered  forward,  drawing  the  waggon 
after  him  ;  all  conversation  was  suspended, 
and  an  instant  afterwards  McDonner's  coil 
of  rope,  or  rather  the  few  turns  of  it  which 
he  had  held  ready  in  his  hand,  flew  through 
the  air,  and  fell  upon  a  rocky  shore. — 
Immediately  McDonner  himself  followed, 
springing  for  the  rock.  He  fell  a  little 
short,  but  scrambled  up,  while  the  boat, 
turning  upon  the  part  which  rested  upon 
the  rock,  as  upon  a  pivot,  swung  rapidly 
round,  with  a  heavy  grinding  motion. — . 
As  she  gradually  came  round  too,  the 
force  of  the  water  acting  upon  the  end 
which  was  out  in  the  stream,  with  pro- 
digious force,  as  upon  the  long  arm  of 
a  lever,  hove  the  other  up  obliquely  upon 
the  ledge,  so  as  to  threaten  the  com- 
plete subversion  of  the  boat.  The  pas- 
sengers instinctively  crowded  upon  the 
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highest  part  of  the  boat.  A  moment  after, 
the  planks  at  the  end  upon  the  rocks, 
began  to  give  way,  and  were  twisted  off; 
the  boat  then  settled  down  to  her  proper 
bearings  ;  she  drifted  loose  from  the  ledge, 
and  the  water  began  to  pour  in  at  the  open- 
ing made. 

In  the  mean  time  McDonner  was  groping 
for  a  tree  ;  he  soon  found  one,  and  took  a 
double  turn  round  it  with  his  line.  Then 
holding  the  end  of  the  rope  firmly  in  his 
hand,  he  could  slacken  it  at  his  pleasure, 
so  as  to  bring  up  the  boat  gradually,  by 
checking  her  way,  little  by  little,  until  he 
brought  her  to  a  state  of  rest.  This  how- 
ever was  now  a  work  of  no  great  difficulty, 
for  when  the  boat  swung  loose  from  the 
rock,  she  came  round,  almost  of  her  own 
accord,  into  a  sort  of  eddy,  below  it,  where 
the  water  was  comparatively  calm.  When 
the  passengers  saw  the  water  coming  in  in 
torrents  at  the  damaged  end  of  the  boat, 
they  immediately  retreated  to  the  other 
end,  and  as  it  was  large  and  perfectly  flat- 
bottomed,  they  succeeded  in  raising  the 
damaged  corner  pretty  well  out  of  water. 
The  boat  now  slowly  drifted  in  under  a  low 
bank,  overhung  completely  with  trees  and 
bushes,  which  projected  so  far  over  the  water, 
and  lay  down  in  it  so  low,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  get  near  to  any  firm  ground. 

"  Hollo  there !"  shouted  out  McDonner, 
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in  the  darkness  and  rain,  as  soon  as  he 
found  that  he  could  make  fast  his  line. 
"  Boat  ahoy  !  all  safe?" 

"  All  safe,  I  believe,  so  far,"  answered 
the  ferryman,  "but  I  don't  see  how  we  are 
going  to  get  ashore." 

McDonner  reconnoitred  the  ground  as 
well  as  he  could  by  the  flickering  light  of 
the  lantern  which  they  turned  towards  him 
and  soon  began  to  think  the  rocky  point 
upon  which  he  had  landed,  was  one  just 
above  the  little  cove  where  he  had  changed 
his  dress  and  his  appearance  that  day.  He 
had  noticed  the  point  before,  and  now, 
upon  more  careful  examination,  being  con- 
vinced that  it  was  the  same,  he  called  out 
to  the  ferryman  to  hold  on  by  the  bushes, 
for  he  was  going  to  cast  off  his  rope,  and 
try  to  get  on  board.  He  accordingly  un- 
wound the  rope  from  the  tree,  and  told 
them  to  haul  it  in  ;  and  then  after  much 
groping  and  scrambling  among  the  bushes, 
and  a  second  partial  submersion  in  the 
water,  he  succeeded  in  regaining  his  posi- 
tion in  the  boat. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  "out  with  the  setting 
poles,  and  work  down  a  little.  I  believe  we 
shall  find  a  landing  just  below  here." 

Two  of  the  men  accordingly  put  the  poles 
into  the  water  upon  the  outer  side  of  the 
boat,  and  the  others  pulled  and  pushed  as 
well  as  they  could  by  the  bushes.  Thus 
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they  hauled  themselves  down  a  boat's  length 
or  so,  when  they  came  to  the  mouth  of  the 
cove,  where  they  hove  the  boat  in,  Squire 
Stock  standing  forward,  holding  up  the 
lantern  to  throw  what  little  light  they  had 
at  command,  upon  their  way.  McDonner 
brought  the  boat  up  alongside  of  the  very 
bank  which  he  had  occupied  a  few  hours 
before,  and  then  they  handed  the  mother  of 
Edmund  and  Georgie,  with  her  double 
charge,  safe  to  the  shore. 

The  setting  pole  which  the  ferryman  was 
using  to  hold  the  boat  up  to  the  bank, 
while  the  passengers  got  the  horse  and 
waggon  out,  was  a  sort  of 'boat  hook  :  that 
is,  besides  the  usual  iron  pike  at  the  end,  it 
had  also  a  hook  ;  and  when  he  drew  it  up 
from  the  water,  he  was  surprised  to  find 
that  something  heavy  seemed  to  be  attached 
to  it.  He  pulled  it  up  slowly,  hand  over 
hand,  holding  it  with  care  in  a  perpendicu- 
lar position,  and  at  length  brought  his 
prize,  whatever  it  might  be,  safely  over  the 
gunwale,  and  dropped  it  down  upon  the 
floor  of  the  boat. 

"  What  have  I  got  here,  I  should  like  to 
know  ?  —  your  lantern,  Squire,  if  you 
please." 

Mr.  Stock  brought  his  lantern,  and  the 
men  gathered  around  to  see.  The  prize 
was  McDonner's  bundle. 

McDonner,  who  was  foremost  in  the  ring, 
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was  thunderstruck.  As  usual  in  cases  where 
men  are  surprised  by  some  sudden  deve- 
lopement,  it  required  some  moments  to 
consider  how  far  it  committed  him,  per- 
sonally, and  to  look  at  the  different  bear- 
ings and  probable  consequences  of  the  oc- 
currence. The  ferryman  untied  and  opened 
the  bundle  in  silence,  during  which  Mc- 
Donner  had  time  to  reflect  a  little.  He 
did  not  see  that  there  were  any  circum- 
stances which  should  necessarily  connect 
him  with  the  discovery  of  the  bundle,  and 
he  accordingly  joined  freely  in  the  conver- 
sation to  which  it  gave  rise.  The  interest 
and  the  curiosity  of  the  whole  party  were 
very  strongly  awakened  by  the  occurrence, 
but,  as  McDonner  said,  they  had  other 
things  to  think  of  then,  and  so  the  wet 
clothes  were  placed  together  again,  as  nearly 
as  possible  as  they  were  found,  and  the 
bundle  tied  up,  stone  and  all,  as  before. 

McDonner  intended  to  have  guided  the 
party  up  by  the  path  to  the  road  ;  but  after 
the  discovery  of  his  bundle  he  did  not  dare 
to  appear  too  familiar  with  the  localities. 
He  hoped  that  some  others  of  the  party 
would  have  energy  enough  to  look  about  for 
a  path,  and  he  asked  the  ferryman  if  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  way  to  the  river  road. 
But  the  ferryman  was  completely  at  a  loss  ; 
and  McDonner,  after  a  very  short  time, 
found  his  fears  for  his  own  safety  giving 
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way  before  his  pity  for  the  utterly  forlorn 
condition  of  the  mother  and  her  children. 
Perhaps  he  thought  of  his  own  mother,  and 
was  urged  to  this  effort  by  remorse,  excited 
Dy  the  recollection  of  his  sins  as  a  son.  It 
is  more  probable  that  it  was  the  simple 
impulse  of  benevolence, — a  desire  to  relieve 
suffering.  For  McDonner,  with  all  his  de- 
pravity, had  many  traces  left  of  some  of  the 
high  and  noble  traits  of  character  with 
which  he  had  been  originally  endowed. 

After  a  short  time,  therefore,  spent  in 
rambling  about,  he  contrived  with  as  much 
appearance  of  accident  as  he  could  easily 
assume,  to  come  upon  the  path,  and  the 
whole  company  made  their  way  up  to  the 
road.  Here  they  soon  met  quite  a  party  of 
men  in  waggons  and  on  horseback,  who 
were  coming  in  pursuit  of  them.  Some 
persons  had  watched  the  light  of  the  lan- 
tern, as  the  boat  receded  from  the  shore, 
and  at  length  seeing  it  leave  the  line  of  the 
regular  track,  and  glide  away  down  the  cur- 
rent, they  knew  that  the  wire  must  have 
given  way,  and  accordingly  they  got  up  a 
party  to  set  off  down  the  road  in  pursuit  of 
them.  All  but  the  ferryman  stopped  at 
the  tavern  before  named,  where  the  stage 
horses  had  been  changed  the  day  before. 
and  in  plain  but  comfortable  beds,  they 
goon  lost  all  recollection  of  their  dangers 
and  fatigues  in  quiet  slumber 
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Before  they  separated,  however,  for  the 
night,  McDonner  concluded  that  it  would 
be  safest  for  him  to  secure  an  early  retreat 
from  the  neighbourhood,  especially  as  he 
found  the  people  quite  disposed  to  make  a 
wonder  out  of  the  discovery  of  the  bundle. 
He  determined,  therefore,  not  to  return  to 
the  ferry,  but  to  go  off  in  another  direction 
in  the  morning,  but  he  did  not  wish  to  do 
this  without  giving  any  notice  of  his  inten- 
tion, as  any  thing  like  a  mysterious  disap- 
pearance would  only  increase  suspicion 
against  him.  He  was  sitting  alone  before 
the  large  fireplace  of  the  bar  room,  where 
he  had  been  drying  his  clothes,  hesitating 
how  to  introduce  the  subject  of  his  future 
motions,  when  Squire  Stock  advanced  to 
him,  and  taking  a  seat  by  his  side,  in  a 
straight-backed  chair,  with  a  leather  seat, 
which  stood  vacant  there,  he  accosted  him 
thus  : 

"  Well,  sir,  I  believe  you  have  saved  our 
lives  to-night,  and  we  owe  you  a  great 
debt." 

"No,"  said  McDonner,  "you  would 
have  gone  ashore  just  as  well  without  me.' 

"  I  don't  know  that,"  replied  the  Squire 
— "  but  I  was  going  to  say  a  word  on  ano- 
ther point.  You  gave  me  a  pretty  sharp 
reproof  this  afternoon." 

"  Hope  no  offence,"  said  McDonner,  ra- 
ther doggedly 
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"  No,"  replied  the  Squire,  "  none  in  the 
world.  I  deserved  it.  I  have  learned  a 
lesson  I  shall  not  forget  very  soon,  and  I 
am  much  obliged  to  you  for  it." 

McDonner  looked  upon  his  fellow-travel- 
ler in  silence.  He  knew  not  what  to  say  to 
such  an  acknowledgment,  from  such  a 
source. 

"  I  suppose,  sir,"  continued  Mr.  Stock, 
"  from  what  you  said,  that  you  are  an  un- 
believer." 

"  They  call  me  so  sometimes  ;"  replied 
McDonner. 

"  And  1  am  afraid,"  continued  Mr.  Stock, 
after  a*moment's  pause,  leaning  his  folded 
arms  upon  his  knees,  and  with  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  fire,  "  that  I  have  only  con- 
firmed you." 

•'  Why  yes,"  said  McDonner,  "  to  tell 
the  truth,  I  think  you  have.  I  find  pre- 
cious little  piety  that  will  bear  examining. 
It  is  all  outside.  Sometimes  there  is  not 
even  an  outside." 

Mr.  Stock  felt  that  this  thrust  was  aimed 
at  him,  and  conscious  that  he  had  deserved 
it,  he  received  it  in  silence.  He  saw  it  was 
in  vain  to  attempt  to  reach  his  strange  com» 
panion's  heart,  by  any  further  conversation, 
and  he  accordingly  arose  and  turned  round 
to  him,  saying, 

"  Well  sir, — I'll  bid  you  good  night.  I 
shall  see  you  again  in  the  morning." 
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"Like  enough,"  said  McDonner;— 
"  though  I  believe  I  shall  go  off  down  the 
river  pretty  early." 

"  Down  the  river?"  said  Mr.  Stock. 

"  Yes,  it  will  take  'em  three  or  four  hours 
to  get  another  boat  ready,  and  I  am  in  a 
hurry  to  get  on.  1  can  get  across  some- 
where below." 

Mr.  Stock  resolved  to  rise  early  and  see 
him  before  he  went.  He  was  very  unwil- 
ling to  have  the  interview  terminate  so. 
He  felt  a  strong  desire  to  say  something 
more  to  him,  though  he  did  not  know  ex- 
actly what.  He  thought  he  should  have 
time  to  consider  the  subject  before  the 
morning  came.  But  when  he  rose  the  next 
morning  Me  Conner  was  gone. 

He  had  set  off  before  day  ;  and  when  the 
first  rays  of  the  rising  sun  appeared,  he  was 
slowly  working  his  way  along  the  bank  of 
the  river  in  search  of  a  log  left  upon  the 
shore.  He  did  not  have  to  search  long, 
for  many  of  the  logs  which  are  rolled  into 
the  rivers  by  the  lumber  men,  to  be  floated 
down,  get  lodged  upon  the  banks.  Mc- 
Donner selected  one  of  the  right  size, 
and  with  some  exertion  succeeded  in 
rolling  it  off  and  getting  it  afloat.  He 
stepped  upon  the  end  nearest  the  shore, 
pressing  the  log  down  with  his  weight  so  as 
to  ground  it  again  in  the  sand.  He  theu 
walked  to  the  middle  of  the  log,  so  as  to 
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relieve  the  pressure  upon  the  end  which 
was  aground,  and  then,  using  his  handspike 
for  a  setting  pole,  he  gently  shoved  himself 
off  from  the  shore.  The  log  floated  nearly 
at  the  water's  edge,  and  seemed  to  bear 
its  burden  very  unsteadily.  But  McDon- 
ner  was  entirely  at  his  ease.  He  was  per- 
fectly accustomed  to  such  a  navigation,  and 
was  as  sure  of  his  footing  as  a  statue  on  a 
rock  might  be.  The  log  glided  out  into 
the  stream,  and  the  water  soon  became  too 
deep  for  his  setting  pole.  Then,  heading 
his  craft  directly  across  the  current,  he  be- 
gan to  ply  his  handspike  as  a  paddle,  and 
soon  appeared  to  make  a  slow  progress  from 
the  shore  ; — the  current  carrying  him  at 
the  same  time  rapidly  down  the  stream. 

As  he  was  careful  to  keep  his  log  as 
nearly  as  possible  at  right  angles  to  the  cur- 
rent, he  made  a  steady  progress  through  it, 
and  his  own  motion  across  was  not  opposed 
at  all  by  the  motion  of  the  stream  ; — though 
it  transferred  him  continually  to  a  lower 
and  lower  point  as  he  advanced  towards  the 
opposite  shore.  The  current  was  rapid, 
though  not  very  dangerously  so,  and  after 
an  hour's  steady  paddling,  Me  Donner 
reached  the  opposite  shore  in  safety,  and 
brought  up  his  log  in  quite  a  seaman- 
like  manner,  alongside  another  which  lay 
with  one  end  resting  upon  the  sloping  bank. 
He  stepped  from  his  p»-*sftitive  boat  upon 
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his  equally  primitive  pier,  and  then  push  ing 
the  former  off  into  the  stream  again,  and 
pitching  his  handspike  in  after  it,  he  walked 
up  among  the  trees  on  the  shore. 
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THE  summer  glided  away.  *  The  au  umn 
followed,  and  the  cold  breezes  of  Nove  nber 
ruffled  and  darkened  the  surface  of  Lake 
Charles.  It  was  a  large  and  irregular  sheet 
of  water, — its  shores  varied  by  deep  bays, 
and  picturesque  capes  and  headlands ;  and 
large  islands,  covered  with  forest  trees  were 
scattered  here  and  there  over  its  surface. 

Near  one  extremity  of  the  lake  there 
was  a  village  of  considerable  size,  slumber- 
ing among  trees,  upon  a  small  plain  which 
lay  nearly  level  with  the  water.  This  plain 
was  near  the  mouth  of  a  large  stream  which 
emptied  into  the  lake,  and  which,  jus  be- 
fore it  descended  to  the  level  ground,  had, 
in  former  times,  tumbled  over  a  rocky  de- 
scent, for  a  short  distance,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  give  the  early  engineers  of  the 
new  settlements  what  they  called  a  mill 
privilege.  The  cataract  formed  here  had 
long  since  been  spoiled  by  a  stone  dam,  and, 
in  its  stead,  a  wide  sheet  of  water  glided 
smoothly  down  a  slope,  faced  with  plank 
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and  as  the  whole  fall  was  comprised  in  this 
one  descent,  the  water  both  upon  the  upper 
and  lower  side  was  reduced  almost  to  a 
level,  and  extended  in  a  smooth,  dark,  and 
quiet  surface,  almost  to  the  very  brink  of 
the  fall  above,  and  to  the  boiling  foot  of  it 
from  below.  Various  mills  had  been  erected 
here,  as  the  progress  of  society  demanded 
the  aid  of  machinery  ;  and  a  quiet  and  plea- 
sant little  village  had  sprung  up  at  a  little 
distance,  upon  the  plain. 

In  coming  up  from  the  lake,  in  a  boat,  or 
upon  skates  in  the  winter,  you  glided  over 
the  dark  surface  of  the  brook  for  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  before  you  began  to  hear  the  roar 
of  the  waterfall.  For  a  large  part  of  this 
distance,  the  banks  of  the  brook  were  en- 
cumbered with  thickets  and  tall  trees,  some 
erect,  in  full  growth  and  vigour ;  some  dis- 
mantled, and  falling  ;  others  were  prostrate, 
having  crushed  their  neighbours  in  their 
fall ;  or  having  been  plunged  into  the  water, 
they  narrowed  the  channel  with  their  moul- 
dering tops,  or  impeded  the  navigation  with 
snags  and  sawyers.  As  you  approached 
the  fall,  farms  and  fields  began  to  appear  on 
one  side  of  the  stream,  and  the  houses  of 
the  village  among  the  trees  upon  the  oppo- 
site bank, — with  a  tall  spire  upon  one  edi- 
fice and  a  cupola  upon  the  other,  which 
gave  an  air  of  some  little  consequence  to 
the  embryo  town. 
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"  Society,"  as  it  is  called,  was  enlivened, 
in  this  village,  at  the  time  of  our  narra- 
tive, by  the  presence  of  two  law  students  ; 
both  being  young  gentlemen  of  considerable 
attractions,  each  in  his  own  way.     The  one- 
was  the  son  of  the  prominent  personage  of 
the  village,  the  owner  of  the  mills, — one  of 
the  early  settlers,  and  in  fact  the  founder 
of  the  little  state.      He  lived  in  a  large 
square  house,  just  out  of  the  village  in  the 
direction  of  the  mills,  and  his  office,  for  he 
was  a  lawyer,  was  in  one  of  the  wings  *of 
his   mansion,   looking    towards   the   town. 
It  was  close  upon  the  street,  so  as  to  be 
easily  accessible, — and  yet  the  owner  se- 
cured for  himself  the  possibility  of  quiet, 
by  having  an  inner  room,  attached  to  his 
office,  well  carpeted,  and  provided  with  a 
study  chair,  a  sofa,  and  a  well-selected  li- 
brary.    A  square  table  stood  in  the  centre, 
covered  with   a  green  cloth.      Upon  this 
table  there  lay  a  large  volume  of  maps,  a 
bronze  inkstand,  a  portfolio,  and  other  si- 
milar articles  ;  and  near  one  side  was  a  large, 
double  folding  portable  writing  desk  with 
brass  mountings.    In  a  word,  the  little  room 
was  filled  up  with  all  those  fixtures  and  ap- 
pointments which  constitute  the  beau  ideal 
of  a  student,  in  respect  to  what  he  calls  his 
"  sanctum."      This   back  room  was  just 
now  considered  as  more  peculiarly  the  pro- 
vince of  James,  the  lawyer's  son,  who  ha/ 
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some  time  since  finished  his  college  studies, 
and  was  here  quietly  established,  reading  law. 
The  other  student  was  James's  cousin,  an 
orphan.  He  inherited,  however,  some 
property,  and  had  received  an  expensive 
and  thorough  education.  They  had  been 
brought  up  in  boyhood  in  this  village,  and 
had  often  paddled  their  canoe  together  up 
the  mill  pond,  or  skated  and  built  fires  upon 
the  lake,  in  winter.  From  these  early  days 
there  had  always  been  a  strong  contrast  be- 
tween them,  both  in  person  and  character. 
James  was  of  fair  complexion,  with  blue 
eyes  and  sandy  hair,  and  full  of  life  and 
gaiety.  His  cousin's  dark  locks  shaded  a 
pale  forehead,  and  a  deep  intellectual  ex- 
pression beamed  from  his  eye.  James  was 
all  life  and  action,  his  cousin  was  thought 
and  feeling.  James  loved  play,  company, 
enterprise ;  —  his  cousin  loved  solitude, 
reading,  and  lonely  rambles.  James  would 
excel  his  cousin  in  a  story,  or  in  an  amusing 
description,  but  his  cousin  would  defeat 
him  in  an  argument.  They  had  their  child- 
ish misunderstandings  at  first,  but  their 
intimacy  soon  ripened  into  solid  friendship; 
they  loved  each  other  the  better  on  account 
of  the  contrasts  in  their  characters  ;  each 
soon  settled  into  his  niche,  and  performed 
Lis  own  peculiar  part  in  all  their  joint 
schemes.  The  one  was  the  thinker,  the 
other  the  actor ; — the  one  planned,  the 
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other  executed.  James  was  known  most 
extensively,  and  had  a  greater  number  of 
warm  friends, — and  yet  perhaps  his  cousin 
was  loved  a  little  more  warmly  by  those 
who  really  knew  him. 

They  entered  college  together  as  class- 
mates, and  lived  and  studied  together  during 
their  whole  college  course.  As  the  time 
for  the  assignment  of  college  honours  ap- 
proached, they  respectfully  petitioned  the 
college  government  not  to  give  to  either  of 
them  a  rank  above  the  other.  The  reasons 
which  they  assigned  were,  that  they  were 
cousins,  that  they  always  had  been  intimate 
friends,  that  their  homes  were  in  the  same 
town,  and  all  their  friends  and  relations 
common:  and  that  they  should  probably 
continue  to  be  connected,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  in  future  life;  and  they  wished 
therefore  to  avoid,  if  the  government  could 
possibly  make  it  consistent  with  their  du- 
ties, the  putting  of  a  mark  of  inferiority 
upon  either.  Their  petition  was  granted — 
in  fact  the  government  would  have  found 
it  very  difficult  to  have  decided  the  ques- 
tion between  them  ;  and  consequently  they 
appeared  upon  the  stage  together,  on  com- 
mencement day. 

They  both  received  at  home  a  religious 
education, — but  it  was  religion  of  the  heart 
and  conduct,  mainly,  which  had  been  in- 
culcated upon  them.  Their  theological 
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opinions  remained  in  a  great  measure  un- 
formed. They  were  deeply  interested  in 
the  practical  duties  of  religion,  from  early 
childhood  ;  but  it  was  not  until  near  the 
close  of  their  college  course,  that  their 
tninds  were  strongly  interested  in  the  theory. 
Then,  for  months,  the  great  topics  of  reve- 
lation were  more  or  less  constantly  before 
their  minds.  They  read,  they  talked,  they 
listened;  and  being  exposed  to  all  the  vari- 
ous influences,  so  mixed  and  heterogeneous, 
which  compose  the  theological  atmosphere 
of  college,  each  being  free  to  follow  the 
genius  and  bent  of  his  own  mind,  they  came 
to  somewhat  different  results,  in  respect  to 
that  whole  theological  region  in  which  are 
involved  questions  relative  to  the  control 
of  God  over  the  moral  actions  of  man. 
James  became  of  course  a  new  school  man, 
and  his  cousin  an  old  school  man. 

We  say  new  school  and  old  school,  for 
this  seems  to  be,  just  now,  the  most  conve- 
nient way  of  designating  a  distinction  which 
has  run  through  the  church  in  almost  all 
ages,  forming  two  different  casts  or  types  of 
piety,  as  it  were,  in  almost  every  age. 

We  say  that  each  fell  of  course  into  the 
views  that  be  adopted,  for,  after  all,  though 
it  may  not  be  so  laid  down  in  books  of 
theology,  constitutional  temperament  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  in  the  formation  of  religious 
opinions, — or  rather  perhaps  in  determining 
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the  cast  and  type  of  religious  character. 
The  great  subject  of  moral  agency,  that  is 
the  conditions  of  moral  responsibility  be- 
tween a  creature  and  its  Creator,  presents 
itself  in  two  great  aspects  or  phases,  distinct 
and  well  defined  in  their  nature,  and  yet, 
like  the  colours  of  a  changeable  silk,  so 
blended  with  each  other  as  sometimes  ut- 
terly to  confound  the  vision  ;  though  gene- 
rally each  observer  has  his  colour,  which 
from  his  peculiar  position  or  character  is 
the  one  that  he  habitually  regards,  some 
looking  only  at  the  red  and  others  only  at 
the  blue.  This  distinction  has  ran  through 
the  church,  and  been  a  most  fruitful  source 
of  controversy  in  every  age. 

In  the  one  case  the  absolute  sovereignty 
of  God — his  entire  and  unbounded  control 
over  all  actions  and  all  events — is  made  the 
cornerstone  of  faith ;  and  only  such  a  degree 
of  independence  of  action  on  the  part  of 
man  is  allowed,  as  may  be  consistent  with 
this.  In  the  other  case,  the  absolute  inde- 
pendence of  man,  in  respect  to  original, 
moral  action,  is  the  point  which  seems 
most  sure,  and  the  sovereignty  of  God  mus<s 
be  so  viewed  as  not  to  interfere  with  it. 
Starting  from  this  single  point  of  divergence, 
the  differences  of  view  run  into  all  the  greas 
topics  connected  with  the  agency  of  ma£$ 
and  the  influence  of  God  over  him ;  or  ra- 
^er  every  doctrine  of  religion,  or  point  ha 
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practice,  which  is  connected  with  these  sub- 
jects, is  necessarily  modified  by  the  simple 
difference  in  the  metaphysical  philosophy 
of  the  subject  described  above.  The  one 
class,  in  carrying  out  their  views  of  the  ab- 
solute and  unlimited  supremacy  of  Jehovah, 
give  to  him  the  controul  over  every  thing 
that  comes  to  pass.  The  events  which  take 
place  in  this  world,  whether  seemingly  good 
or  seemingly  evil,  are  matters,  not  of  mere 
permission,  toleration,  on  his  part, — but  of 
ordination.  They  are  parts  of  his  plan, — 
his  deliberate  settled  design  ; — while  yet; 
incomprehensible  as  it  may  be,  the  whole 
moral  responsibility  of  the  action  thus  pre- 
ordained, rests  solely  upon  the  subordinate 
actors.  They  conceive  that  the  character  of 
the  being  formed  is  determined  by  the 
power  that  forms  it,  and  that  the  conduct 
results  from  this  innate  character,  and  from 
the  circumstances  in  which  the  being  is 
placed,  according  to  fixed,  moral  laws,  ar- 
ranged by  the  mighty  Sovereign  ;  and  that 
no  radical  change  takes  place  but  by  a  re- 
creation, in  which  the  soul  renewed  is  the 
subject — not  of  an  act  which  it  performs 
itself,  but — of  an  act  performed  upon  it ; 
and  that  all  such  changes  which  do  take 
place,  are  parts  of  the  great,  unchangeable 
plan  of  the  Supreme. 

The  view  is  simple,  sublime, — even  terri- 
ble.    All  difficulties  in  it  are  reduced  to  one, 
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— enormous  and  insurmountable,  to  human 
powers,  as  that  one  is, — to  the  question,- 
how,  when  the  whole  controul,  so  absolute 
and  unconditional,  runs  back  to  God,  the 
moral  responsibility  can  be  made  to  stop 
and  rest  with  man.  But  even  this  difficulty, 
in  its  oneness,  its  simplicity,  and  its  obvious 
and  unquestioned  insolubility,  is  a  source 
of  interest.  The  mind  actually  derives 
some  such  satisfaction  as  an  algebraist  ex- 
periences, when  an  irrational  term  has  been 
separated  from  all  the  other  terms  of  the 
question,  and,  though  it  cannot  be  reduced, 
is  yet  disentangled  from  the  rest,  and  stands 
by  itself  in  a  single  expression.  And  there 
even  the  absolute  impossibility  of  doing 
any  thing  more  with  it,  becomes  the  source 
of  a  certain  satisfaction.  He  has  gone  to  the 
end  of  human  powers,  and  he  is  satisfied  to 
go  no  farther. 

Then,  besides  the  simplicity  of  the  form  to 
which  all  the  difficulties  are  reduced,  there 
is  something  in  the  dread  majesty  of  the 
position  in  which  these  views  place  the 
Supreme,  which  possesses  a  charm  for 
minds  of  a  certain  temperament  and  cast 
of  character.  They  look  with  awe  and  ve- 
neration at  the  majesty  of  such  a  sovereign, 
and  repose  with  a  feeling  of  peace  and  se- 
curity under  the  unqualified  and  unlimited 
absoluteness  of  his  power. 

The  other  class  of  minds  make  the  moral 
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freedom  and  responsibility  of  man.  the  main 
entrenchment,  and  take  care  to  hold  all 
other  truths  so  that  they  shall  not  be  in- 
consistent with  this.  Whatever  else  is 
false,  this  they  know  is  true.  They  feel  it. 
They  are  sure  of  it.  It  stands,  they  think, 
sustained  by  the  direct  testimony  of  consci- 
ousness, and  their  ideas  of  the  absoluteness 
of  God's  controul  over  human  feelings  and 
actions  must  not  encroach  upon  it.  The 
views  they  entertain  on  all  subjects  apper- 
taining to  human  character  and  action,  ore 
of  course  affected  by  this  their  fundamental 
position.  The  independent  agency  of  man 
is  magnified,  and  the  influence  of  God  over 
the  soul  is  viewed  in  such  a  light  as  not  to 
interfere  with  it.  In  regeneration  the  man 
himself  is  the  actor, — predestination  be- 
comes foreknowledge, — and  the  sin  which 
exists  is  permitted,  not  fore-ordained. 

As  we  have  said  above,  this  distinction, 
or  rather  these  two  distinctive  modes  of 
viewing  the  whole  class  of  questions,  which 
involve  the  subject  of  the  moral  agency  of 
created  beings,  has  run  down  through  the 
church  in  all  ages,  and  has  always  led  to  the 
same  interminable  discussions.  The  contest 
is  the  same,  and  the  arguments  the  same, 
re-produced  in  altered  forms,  according  to 
the  changing  habits  and  philosophy  of  the 
times.  There  is  an  insurmountable  diffi- 
culty in  conceiving  of  an  absolute  sovereign 
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on  the  throne,  and  yet  absolutely  independent 
action  in  the  subject.  And,  accordingly,  if 
we  will  frame  a  theory  which  shall  be  com- 
plete, and  self-consistent  to  our  minds, 
one  or  the  other  must,  in  some  degree, 
give  way.  Or  if  we  do  not  insist  on  carry- 
ing out  our  theory,  we  must,  in  our  habi- 
tual cast  of  character,  give  one  or  the  other 
of  these  truths  the  prominence,  and  form 
our  Christian  character  upon  it,  while  the 
other  is  left  somewhat  more  in  the  shade. 

And  this  depends  greatly  on  the  cast  and 
temperament  of  the  mind.  The  thoughtful, 
the  sedate,  the  retiring,  exalt  the  sove- 
reignty of  God  ; — the  active  and  the  ener- 
getic sympathise  more  readily  with  high 
views  of  the  freedom  and  independence  of 
man.  Each  holds,  perhaps,  substantially, 
all  the  truths  that  are  held  by  the  other  ; 
but  he  loves,  and  forms  his  Christian  cha- 
racter upon,  his  own.  The  old  school  man 
dwells  upon  the  boundless  power  of  God, 
&E.O.  his  own  moral  helplessness ;  the  new 
school  man  presses  human  responsibility, 
and  carefully  separates  God  from  all  direct 
connexion  with  human  sins.  The  one  strives 
to  bring  men  to  humble  submission, — the 
other  to  vigorous  action.  The  former  urges 
the  bondage  of  the  will,  in  order  to  humble 
the  soul  to  a  sense  of  the  hopelessness  o* 
its  ruin, — the  other  presses  its  freedom,  to 
arouse  it  to  its  duty.  The  one  invokes  the 
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Holy  Spirit  to  create  the  heart  anew ;  the 
other  to  aid  in  directing  its  existing  powers 
to  a  new  and  better  end.  The  one  is  ear- 
nest for  faith  as  the  foundation  of  good 
works  ;  the  other  strives  for  works  as  the 
evidence  of  faith.  The  one  humbly  puts 
forth  his  hand  and  asks  God  to  lead  him, 
and  make  him  the  humble  instrument  of 
accomplishing  his  will ;  the  other  strives  to 
press  forward  himself,  ardently  in  duty,  in 
order  that  he  may,  cordially  and  actively, 
co-operate  with  God. 

We  may  almost  predict,  in  any  case, 
from  knowing  the  constitutional  tempera- 
ment of  the  man,  which  of  these  two  great 
types  his  Christian  character  will  assume. 
The  temperament  that  leans  to  the  latter 
is  the  sanguine,  the  joyous,  the  ardent ;  to 
the  other,  the  melancholy,  the  thoughtful, 
the  profound.  Erasmus,  witty,  lively,  edu- 
cated in  the  midst  of  society,  and  with  a 
mind  formed  for  ready  and  rapid  action, 
makes  the  will  free.  Luther,  in  his  soli- 
tary studies  in  his  convent,  finds  it  in  bon- 
dage, and  places  in  the  hands  of  God  the 
reins  of  unbounded  power.  St.  Augustin, 
Brainerd,  the  Waldenses,  and  the  stern 
thinkers  among  the  Swiss  and  Scotch 
reformers,  loved  and  urged  the  absolute 
supremacy  of  God  ; — while  many  others, 
equally  sincere  and  devoted  followers  of 
the  Saviour,  in  all  times,  have  hud  their 
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Christian  characters  formed  more  directly 
upon  high  views  of  the  moral  freedom,  and 
responsibility  of  man.  Thus  the  tempe- 
rament most  natural  to  the  one  class  is 
the  melancholic, — it  is  the  temperament 
of  genius — of  deep  thought ;  that  of  the 
other  is  the  sanguine, — the  temperament  of 
brilliant  achievement.  And  thus  the  piety 
formed  by  the  latter  is  the  piety  of  action — 
that  of  the  other  is  the  piety  of  repose. 

But  we  must  go  on  with  our  story. 
James  was  sitting  in  the  back  office  at  his 
table,  reading.  It  was  January.  The  wea- 
ther however  was  very  mild,  a  warm  south- 
ern rain  was  descending  copiously  upon  the 
stores  of  snow  which  had  fallen  in  the  early 
part  of  the  winter.  In  fact  it  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  "  January  thaw."  A  few  dy- 
ing brands  were  lying  in  the  fireplace,  and 
James,  after  reading  for  some  time  in  si- 
lence, laid  down  his  book,  rose  and  walked 
to  the  window,  with  the  air  of  one  tired 
of  sitting  still.  He  was  well  formed  and 
graceful  in  his  movements,  his  countenance 
was  good-humoured  and  intelligent,  his  hair 
auburn,  and  his  eye  was  mild  and  gentle, 
yet  spirited  in  its  expression.  He  walked 
to  the  window,  and  looked  out  upon  a  little 
garden  behind  his  father's  house.  The  rain 
dripped  from  the  trees,  and  stood  in  great 
pools  in  the  alleys.  Those  parts  of  the 
roofs  around  which  had  been  freed  from 
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snow,  were  smoking  under  the  warmth  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  miniature  torrents 
poured  down  the  spouts,  and  along  the 
water-courses  in  the  yard.  James's  little 
sister  Ellen  stood  in  a  door-way,  reaching 
out  a  dipper  which  she  held  in  her  hand,  to 
catch  the  water  as  it  dropped  from  the 
roof,  pleased  with  the  drumming  sound 
which  it  made  as  it  struck  upon  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel.  After  looking  upon  the 
scene  for  a  moment,  he  turned  his  eye  up 
to  a  vane  which  surmounted  a  martin-house 
upon  a  pole  in  a  corner  of  the  yard. 

"  About  south,"  said  he  himself,  "  haul- 
ing round.  Two  points  more  and  it  will 
bring  Herman  out." 

At  this  moment  he  heard  a  tap  at  the 
door,  and  upon  answering  "  come  in,"  the 
door  opened,  and  his  cousin  entered.  He 
was  somewhat  taller  than  James,  and  more 
pale  and  intellectual  in  the  cast  of  his  coun- 
tenance. His  eye  was  dark,  and  mild,  but 
full  of  intelligence  ;  and  the  expression  of 
his  countenance,  when  in  a  state  of  repose, 
was  that  of  serious  happiness.  You  would 
see  at  once  that  those  features  might  very 
easily  take  the  expression  of  sadness, — but 
they  had  not  that  expression  now. 

"  Ah,  Cousin  Herman,"  said  James,  "  I'm 
glad  to  see  you.  I  was  just  wishing  for 
you.  What  a  pretty  piece  of  business  in 
the  way  of  weather  this  is." 
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"  It  is  very  good  weather,"  said  Herman, 
coolly, — as  he  walked  into  the  room. 

"  Nothing  seems  ever  to  come  amiss  to 
Buch  a  fatalist  as  you  are,"  replied  James  j 
41  you  are  always  all  resignation." 

"  No,"  said  Herman,  "  I  did  not  mean 
to  make  a  parade  of  resignation, — I  mean, 
honestly,  that  this  is  a  very  pleasant  day." 

"  Pleasant  for  what?" 

"  For  a  walk,"  said  Herman. 

"  A  walk  ?"  said  James,  bending  his 
laughing  eyes  upon  him,  with  an  expression, 
of  mingled  amusement  and  surprise.  "  Why 
it  rains  in  torrents." 

"  Yes,  but  1  have  an  umbrella." 

"  And  the  snow  and  water  is  ankle  deep, 
every  where." 

"  And  we  both  have  boots." 

"  But  walking  in  this  snow  and  water 
an  hour,"  said  James,  "  will  carry  the  water 
through  any  boots  in  the  world, — in  to  the 
skin." 

"  It  can't  go  any  farther,  at  any  rate," 
said  Herman. 

James  laughed,  and  wished  to  know  if 
Herman  was  really  in  earnest  about  his 
walk.  Herman  said  he  was  ;  that  he  was 
tired  of  being  shut  up,  that  the  air  was  mild 
and  delightful,  the  wind  was  hauling  round 
towards  the  westward,  and  that  it  would 
probably  soon  clear  up  ;  and  in  the  mean 
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time  he  wanted  to  see  the  torrents  while 
they  were  swelled  with  the  rains. 

"  Which  way  shall  we  go  ?"  said  James. 

"  Up  the  North  Brook,"  said  Herman. 

"  The  North  Brook,"  was  a  wild  stream, 
which  came  tumbling  down  through  the 
forests  towards  the  mill-pond,  traversing  as 
wild  and  lonely  a  region  as  could  be  con- 
ceived. James  wanted  to  go  in  some  other 
direction,  where  they  could  find  easier  walk- 
ing ;  but  Herman  insisted  on  pursuing  his 
own  plan.  He  wanted  to  see  the  gorge  of  the 
North  Brook  in  a  thaw,  and  they  should 
not  have  so  good  an  opportunity  again  du- 
ring the  winter.  In  a  word,  he  was  deter- 
mined to  go  ;  and  James,  all  the  time  pro- 
testing against  the  folly  of  it,  at  length 
concluded  to  accompany  him.  Herman  ge- 
nerally let  James  take  his  own  way,  but  he 
was  like  all  other  yielding  and  submissive 
persons, — when  they  do  take  a  stand,  it  is 
the  stand  of  a  statue  :  and  James  knew.very 
well  that  Herman  would  be  immoveable. 
In  fifteen  minutes  they  were  accordingly 
equipped  in  what  they  called  their  hurri- 
cane boots,  and  in  large  coarse  cloaks  which 
were  reserved  for  such  occasions  ;  and  then, 
•yith  a  broad  umbrella  over  their  heads, 
they  sallied  forth  into  the  drenching  rain. 

The  new  school  man  and  the  old  school 
jnau  are  equally  confident  perhaps  of  the 
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soundness  of  their  respective  views,  but 
there  is  some  difference  in  the  nature  of 
that  confidence.  That  of  the  new  school 
man  is  active  ardour,  that  of  the  old  school 
man  is  rather  passive  fixedness  and  immo- 
bility. The  former  is  always  ready  to  urge 
his  views  upon  others, — the  latter  defends 
himself  with  indomitable  obstinacy,  when 
you  attack  him.  The  former,  considered  as 
an  opponent,  is  the  wolf,  who  goes  out  to 
act  the  aggressor,  and  a  very  troublesome 
aggressor  he  is  ;  the  latter  is  the  lion  who 
remains  in  his  den,  but  he  will  give  you  a 
terrible  reception  if  you  attack  him  there. 
The  discussions  which  often  took  place  be- 
tween James  and  his  cousin  were  accor- 
dingly generally  commenced  by  James,  and 
he  always  had  the  advantage  in  the  attack  ; 
but  they  generally  ended  in  his  being  cor- 
nered and  confounded  by  his  cousin,  and  in 
his  drawing  off  his  forces,  as  it  were,  to 
gather  strength  for  a  new  onset,  upon 
some  more  vulnerable  point,  which  he 
hoped  in  the  mean  time  to  find.  A  conver- 
sation, which  may  be  taken  for  a  pretty  fair 
specimen  of  these  discussions,  occurred  as 
follows,  under  their  great  umbrella. 

They  had  walked  on  ten  or  fifteen  mi- 
nutes, engaged  in  conversation  on  ordinary 
topics,  when  at  length,  after  a  pause  of  se- 
veral minutes,  James  commenced,  with  the 
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air  and  tone  of  introducing  a  new  subject 
of  discourse  • — 
;  Herman." 

Well ;"  said  Herman. 
'  There  is  one  advantage  in  this  walk." 
And  what  is  that?" 

'  Why  you  have  upset  your  own  theology 
by  it.  You  have  furnished  me  with  a 
splendid  illustration  of  the  freedom  of  the 
will.  How  perfectly  plain  it  is,  that  when 
I  was  hesitating  there,  it  rested  entirely 
with  me,  and  with  me  alone,  to  decide  whe- 
ther I  should  come  with  you  or  not.  I  am 
directly  conscious  of  having  had  the  power 
within  myself,  and  entirely  independent  of 
all  foreign  control.  1  feel  it.  I  know  it." 

"  Yes;"  said  Herman,  coolly,  "  when  a 
man  is  very  positive,  he  is  very  likely  to  be 
mistaken." 

"  But  isn't  it  so  ?  Come  now,  be  honest  for 
once,  and  acknowledge  that  you  are  ashore." 

Herman  paused,  and  the  companions  took 
two  or  three  steps  in  silence.  At  length 
ne  said, 

"  You  think  then  that  the  decision  of  your 
mind  at  that  moment  was  not  influenced  by 
any  thing." 

"  It  was  not  controlled  by  any  thing  ;" 
said  James. 

"The  question  is  just  this,"  said  Her- 
man : — "  You  admit  that  you  are  conscious 
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of  certain  native  desires  and  tendencies  of 
mind,  such  as  a  desire  to  take  a  walk  and 
see  a  torrent,  a  pleasure  in  gratifying  me, 
a  reluctance  to  go  out  and  expose  yourself 
to  the  rain,  &c.  Now  when  I  proposed  to 
you  to  take  this  walk,  the  question  is,  whe- 
ther these  conflicting  propensities  settled 
the  question  among  themselves,  or  whether 
your  will  decided  the  question,  having  these 
propensities  in  view,  but  not  controlled  by 
ihem." 

"  Yes,"  said  James. 

"  Now  if  the  balance  among  the  propen- 
sities settled  the  question  and  determined 
your  decision,  then  that  decision  fell  in 
with,  and  was  a  part  of,  the  great  chain  of 
moral  causes  and  effects." 

"  Yes,"  said  James. 

"  And  if  they  did  not,"  continued  Her- 
man,— "  if  your  will,  as  an  independent 
power,  after  holding  itself  in  a  momentary 
suspense,  decided  absolutely,  by  its  own 
spontaneous  action,  then  your  decision  is 
not  a  part  of  any  chain  of  causes  and  ef- 
fects, but  was  the  commencement'  of  a  new 
series,  absolutely  originating-  there." 

"  How  ?"  said  James,  doubtfully,  as  if 
he  did  not  know  whether  it  would  be  safe 
for  him  to  assent  or  not. 

"  Why,  if  your  decision  at  that  time  re- 
sulted upon  some  independent  action  of  the 
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will,  so  independent  of  all  the  circumstances, 
that,  while  the  circumstances  remained  un- 
changed, it  might  act  either  one  way  or  the 
other,  then  it  seems  to  me  that  the  decision 
is  not  an  effect — that  is,  it  is  not  controlled 
by  causes.  It  is  a  new  phenomenon  as  it 
were,  starting  up  out  of  absolute  contin- 
gency. It  becomes  a  cause,  for  it  produces 
effects,  but  it  is  not  an  effect,  for  it  had  no 
ause.'' 

James  did  not  reply.  The  reasoning 
.eemed  conclusive,  so  far,  but  he  did  not 
flike  to  embarrass  himself  by  any  useless  ad- 
missions. 

"  You  see,"  continued  Herman,  "  that 
your  decision  could  not  have  a  cause,  for 
the  very  meaning  of  caused  is  determined 
by  what  precedes  it.  The  propensities  of 
the  mind  and  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
that  is,  the  rain-storm  and  my  invitation, 
were  not  the  cause  of  your  decision,  but 
only  the  occasion." 

"  Well,"  said  James,  "  suppose  I  admit 
fliat.  What  then?" 

"  Then  it  follows  that  all  human  acts  are 
ibsolute  commencements  of  new  trains  of 
tauses  and  effects — each  one  being  entirely 
uncaused  itself.  And  if  it  is  absolutely  un- 
caused, it  must  be  absolutely  contingent,  and 
of  course  there  cannot  be  any  ground  even 
for  knowing  beforehand,  what  it  will  be. 
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The  whole  moral  universe  is  thus  cast  en- 
tirely loose  from  God,  and  has  as  many 
masters  as  there  are  men." 

"  That  does  not  seem  to  me  to  follow.  I 
don't  see  any  absurdity  in  supposing  that 
God  may  foresee  an  act,  without  exerting 
any  controul  over  it." 

"  Why  there  is  this  absurdity.  Take  the 
case  of  any  act ;  Caesar's  passing  the  Rubi- 
con, for  example.  It  is  plain  that  if  it  is 
foreseen  it  must  certainly  take  place ;  it 
cannot  be  foreseen  then  until  there  is  cer- 
tainty that  it  will  take  place.  Foreseeing 
is  in  fact  perceiving  the  ground  of  the  cer- 
tainly. Now,  according  to  your  theory  that 
the  act  is  absolutely  originated  by  the  will, 
at  the  time,  and  is  not  controlled  by  pre- 
existing causes,  all  ground  for  certainty  13 
utterly  taken  away.  There  is  no  certainty, 
and  there  can  be  none,  until  the  moment 
arises, — and  if  any  mind  should  foresee,  or 
imagine  that  it  could  foresee,  it  must  be  an 
illusion.  It  perceives  a  ground  of  certainty, 
when,  in  fact,  there  is  no  certainty  at  all." 

"  I  admit  that  we  cannot  understand  how 
God  can  foresee  what  a  decision  will  be, 
when  it  is  not  determined  until  the  time 
comes  for  it  to  be  made.  There  is  a  diffi- 
culty, I  grant ;  but  we  cannot  limit  God's 
powers  by  our  own." 

"  No,"  replied  Herman,  "  I  know  that ; 
— it  is  not  the  mere  difficulty  of  it  that  I 
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object  to,  but  the  absolute  absurdity  of  it. 
The  foreknowledge  on  the  one  hand  implies 
certainty  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  abso- 
lute orgination  of  the  act,  on  the  spot,  by  a 
power  utterly  independent  of  all  control 
from  previous  causes,  necessarily  implies 
uncet  tainty  ;  and  these  are  inconsistent  in 
the  very  nature  of  things.  I  do  not  limit 
the  power  of  God,  that  is,  I  do  not  deny  him 
the  power  of  doing  any  thing  which  we  can 
conceive  of,  as  possible  in  itself;  but  an 
event  cannot  be  certain  and  uncertain  at 
the  same  time.  To  be  foreknown  it  must 
be  certain  before  it  happens.  To  arise  on 
the  spot  independently  of  all  control  by 

Srevious  causes,  it  must  be  uncertain  before 
\  happens.'' 

Here  James  pointed  to  a  sledge  which 
was  moving  along  before  them,  approach- 
ing a  point  where  the  road  divided.  The 
sledge  turned  to  the  left. 

"  There,"  said  he,"  we  look  through  space 
and  see  which  way  that  man  turns  his  horse 
without  interfering  in  the  least  with  his  de- 
cision. Now  what  absurdity  is  there  in  sup- 
posing that  God  may  look  through  time,  in 
a  manner  somewhat  analagous  to  that,  and 
so  see  the  end  from  the  beginning  without 
controlling  the  end  at  all?" 

Herman  could  not  answer  this  question 
very  well.  So  he  was  silent, — contrary  to 
the  usual  custom  of  metaphysical  dispu- 
tants. 
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In  the  mean  time  the  rain  had  gradually 
ceased.  A  broad  band  of  light  spread  itself 
over  the  western  sky,  rising  slowly  and  ex- 
panding as  it  rose.  The  drops  glittered 
upon  the  trees,  and  the  noise  of  rushing 
water  all  around  seemed  to  swell  and  in- 
crease as  the  sound  of  the  wind  and  falling 
rain  subsided.  The  young  men  turned  off 
from  the  main  road  into  a  bye  path,  whicn 
led  them  off  into  the  woods,  and  soon 
brought  them  to  the  shores  of  the  brook. 
The  brook  was  a  torrent  indeed.  It  poured 
over  the  rocky  declivities,  and  broad  shal- 
lows in  its  bed,  with  great  violence,  some- 
times under  the  ice,  and  sometimes  over  it. 
Great  cakes  of  flat  ice  floated  in  the  deeper 
parts,  and  stalactites  and  stalagmites  in  un- 
couth forms  crumbled  down  the  little  cas- 
cades. At  particular  points,  where  there 
were  rocky  obstructions  on  each  side  of  the 
stream,  the  ice  and  snow  had  wedged  them- 
selves in,  and  formed  a  sort  of  rude  natural 
dam,  with  great  whirlpools  sucking  in  fresh 
fragments  from  above,  and  a  perfect  caul- 
dron boiling  and  foaming  below.  James 
and  his  cousin  had  not  lost  or  forgotten  the 
feelings  of  boyhood.  They  pulled  long  poles 
out  of  a  brush  fence,  and  amused  them- 
selves with  clearing  away  these  obstructions, 
and  watching  the  great  masses  of  ice,  as  they 
broke  away  from  their  lodgement,  and  were 
borne  down  by  the  torrent  of  liberated 
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waters,  crowding  and  jamming  one  another 
down  the  stream. 

After  a  while  they  paused,  and  stood, 
each  upon  a  rock,  with  his  pole  resting 
upon  the  brink  of  the  water. 

"  Herman,"  said  James,  "  you  must  ad- 
mit that  my  views  are  more  satisfactory 
than  yours, — I  mean  in  the  results.  They 
make  every  man  entirely  responsible  for  his 
own  conduct.  He  is  his  own  master  as  it 
were,  and  has  his  moral  destiny  in  his  own 
hands  ; — and  God  is  freed  from  all  respon- 
sibility of  every  kind,  for  the  sins  which  his 
creatures  commit." 

"  Yes,"  said  Herman,  "  I  acknowledge 
that ;  but  then  those  views  do  in  effect  de- 
throne God.  He  is  no  longer  the  monarch, 
the  sovereign ;  for  a  vast  portion  of  the 
events  which  take  place  under  his  reign, 
and  altogether  the  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant portion,  that  is,  the  moral  actions  of 
his  creatures,  are  placed  beyond  his  control. 
He  must  have  all  character  and  conduct 
under  his  control,  or  else  he  must,  when  he 
calls  men  into  existence,  take  the  risk  of 
their  conduct,  while  he  is  himself  a  mere 
looker  on." 

"And  yet,  if  he  controls,  if  all  human  con- 
duct results  necessarily  from  causes  which 
-  -  be  has  put  in  operation,  how  can  we  avoid 
"'  making  him  morally  responsible  for  it  all  ?'' 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Herman, — "  there's 
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the  great  difficulty.  '  The  son  of  man  goeth, 
as  it  is  written  of  him  ;  but  woe  unto  that 
man  by  whom  he  is  betrayed.'  That  is,  a 
woe  is  denounced  against  the  man,  who- 
ever he  might  be,  who  should  become  the 
instrument  to  fulfil  one  of  God's  deliberate 
and  recorded  designs." 

"  That  is  a  hard  knot,"  said  James,  after 
a  pause. 

"  Yes,  but  it  does  not  trouble  me  at  all," 
replied  Herman. 
.     "How  so?" 

"Because it  seems  St.  Paul  came  across 
the  very  same,  and  he  did  not  try  to  answer 
it,  and  so  I  am  content  not  to.  He  says, 
*  Thou  wilt  say  then,  Why  doth  he  yet  find 
fault  ?  for  who  hath  resisted  his  will  ?"  That 
is,  how  can  we  be  worthy  of  blame,  if  all  our 
actions  are  only  the  gradual  developement 
of  God's  designs  ?  And  he  does  not  attempt 
to  explain  it.  Now  as  I  come  upon  the 
same  difficulty  precisely,  and  so  it  seems  to 
me  utterly  unaswerable,  as  it  appears  to  have 
seemed  to  him,  I  infer  that  I  have  come  in 
the  same  course,  and  occupy  he  same  position 
with  him.  So  that  the  difficulty  is  an  actual 
confirmation  of  my  views.  I  make  the  same 
rock  which  an  experienced  old  navigator 
made  before  me, — and  it  has  the  same  aspect 
and  bearings.  And  so,  as  every  body  admits 
that  he  was  on  the  right  course,  I  take  it 
for  granted  that  I  am  too." 
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So  saying,  Herman  pitched  his  pole  into 
the  water,  and  turned  towards  the  woods, 
James  following  his  example  and  his  steps. 

They  walked  along  a  little  time  in  light 
conversation,  examining  the  various  objects 
of  interest  they  met ; — now  the  remains  of 
a  fantastic  snow-drift — now  an  old  hollow 
tree — and  now  a  squirrel  running  along  upon 
a  log,  or  gliding  through  the  low  shrubbery 
with  his  plume-like  tail  curled  over  his 
back.  At  length  Herman  returned  again 
to  the  general  subject  of  their  discussion, 
by  saying, 

"  It  seems  to  me,  cousin  James,  that  you 
take  altogether  a  wrong  view  of  the  power 
and  province  of  the  ivill,  in  your  system  of 
metaphysical  philosophy.  The  will  is  the 
boatswain,  not  the  commander.  Her  busi- 
ness is  to  convey  orders  and  carry  them  into 
execution,  not  to  issue  them  originally." 

"  Who  does  issue  them  ?" 

"  The  propensities,  and  the  permanent 
moral  tendencies  of  the  soul,  which  consti- 
tute the  character  as  distinguished  from 
the  conduct.  I  think  it  can  be  shown  very 
clearly  that  the  will  is  altogether  more  of 
a  servant  than  a  master." 

"No,"  said  James:  "the  will  is  free, 
and  it  forms  the  conduct,  by  its  own  spon- 
taneous preferences ;  and  this  conduct, 
viewed  collectively,  constitutes  what  we  call 
the  character.'* 
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"  Yes,  that  is  your  philosophy,  I  know. 
But  now  let  us  look  at  the  power  the  will 
has  over  the  other  powers  and  faculties  of 
the  mind.  First  on  the  thoughts.  Look 
at  that  red  squirrel  running  along  with  an 
acorn  in  his  cheek  ;  now  see  if  you  can 
look  at  him  without  thinking  of  him.  That 
is,  fix  your  eye  upon  him,  and  yet  by  your 
will  prevent  all  thoughts  of  him  from  enter- 
ing your  mind." 

"  No,"  said  James;  "  that  is  impossible, 
but  that  proves  nothing.  Nobody  pretends 
that  the  will  governs  the  trains  of  thought 
so  entirely  as  to  exclude  the  idea  of  a  thing 
when  the  visible  object  is  full  before  us." 

"Very  well  then,'*  said  Herman,  "you 
^alk  along  then  before  me,  and  I  will  follow. 
Now  I  am  out  of  sight ;"  he  continued,  as 
Herman  stepped  on  before  him,  in  the  path. 
"  Suppose  you  try  to  walk  on  for  five  mi- 
nutes, and  not  allow  any  idea  of  me  to  enter 
your  mind." 

"  Nonsense,"  said  James,  turning  round 
and  facing  his  cousin  with  a  ludicrous  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  which  Herman  re- 
garded with  a  look  of  mock  gravity,  bat 
with  a  secret  roguishness  in  his  eye.  "  I 
do  not  suppose  that  the  trains  of  thought 
are  controlled  absolutely  by  the  will  in  any 
case.  They  follow  the  regular  laws  of  asso- 
ciation I  know.'' 

"  It  is  something  to  get  you  to  admit  that 
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the  will  is  not  omnipotent,"  said  Henna  x 
"  We  will  pass  on,  then,  and  next  try  its 
power  on  the  memory.  Suppose  you  were 
to  resolve  to  forget  all  this  conversation 
henceforth  and  forever.  Could  you  do  it  ?" 

"  Certainly  not ;  said  James. 

"  Or  endeavour  to  call  to  mind  what  you 
have  forgotten  ?" 

"  No,"  said  James.  "  The  will  has  not 
much  direct  power  over  the  memory,  I 
grant." 

"  Take  the  habits  of  attention  :  when  we 
sit  down  to  read  a  book,  we  cannot  prevent 
our  minds  from  wandering  by  any  effort  we 
can  make.  If  the  book  interests  us  itself, 
we  give  it  our  attention  very  easily,  but  it 
is  not  our  will  which  enables  us  to  do  it." 

"  It  helps,"  said  James. 

"  Not  much,"  said  Herman, — "  at  least 
it  does  not  help  me.  The  more  I  strive  to 
keep  my  thoughts  upon  what  I  am  reading, 
sometimes,  the  worse  it  is.  I  seem  to  be 
only  staring  at  blank  paper.  I  read  the 
paragraph  over  and  over  again,  but  get  no 
idea."  . 

James  was  conscious  of  something  similar 
in  his  own  case,  and  yet  he  seemed  equally 
conscious  of  some  degree  of  power  over  his 
attention,  by  means  of  an  exertion  of  will. 
He  did  not  readily  see  where  the  line  was 
to  be  drawn,  and  so  he  simply  said, 

"  Well,  go  on." 
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"  Take  then  the  habitual  tastes  and  pre- 
ferences of  the  mind.  You  and  1  like  ram- 
bling in  the  woods  ;  but  we  could  not,  by 
willing'  it,  change  this  taste  for  another, 
say  the  dislike  of  solitude,  which  some  per- 
sons have." 

"We  could  train  ourselves  to  new  tastes." 

"  Yes,  but  training  is  not  willing.  The 
fact  that  we  should  have  to  go  through  an 
indirect  course  to  reach  the  point,  shows 
that  it  is  beyond  the  direct  control  of  the 
will.  If  the  will  governed  these  intellectual 
tastes  and  pleasures,  we  could  change  them 
instantaneously,  as  we  can  the  postures 
and  attitudes  as  the  body.  They  are  really 
under  the  control  of  the  will." 

"  Yes,  but  cousin  Herman,  you  are  en- 
tirely off  from  the  point.  All  these  things 
relate  to  the  intellectual  constitution  of  the 
soul,  which  we  all  know  is  under  fixed  laws. 
1  have  been  waiting  this  half  hour  for  you  to 
come  to  some  moral  characteristics.  It  is 
only  in  respect  to  acts  and  qualities  of  a 
moral  nature  that  there  is  any  question  ;  and 
I  see  you  are  very  shy  of  cqjning  to  these. 
You'll  make  a  lawyer,  I  see,  cousin, — you 
know  how  to  keep  clear  of  weak  points." 

"  Be  patient,  be  patient,"  said  Herman  ; 
"  we  will  come  to  them  in  time.  But  first 
I  want  to  say  one  thing  about  these  intellec- 
tual characteristics.  You  admit  then  that 
the  will  is  not  the  mistress  of  these  ?" 
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"Yes,"  said  James. 

44  But  on  the  other  hand  she  is  their  ser- 
vant. She  not  only  cannot  command  them, 
but  she  has  very  often  to  obey  them.  A 
sudden  thought  brought  up  by  the  laws  of 
association,  sets  the  will  in  action.  So  the 
memory,  the  habits  of  mind,  the  tastes,  and 
all  these  intellectual  characteristics  as  you 
call  them,  often  move  the  will,  and  in  obedi. 
ence  to  them  she  goes  forth  to  action, — bu 
they  will  not  submit  to  her  at  all." 

James  assented  to  this  in  silence,  an* 
Herman  went  on. 

14  Well,  now  we  will  try  the  power  of  the 
will  in  respect  to  moral  emotions.  Take  a 
simple  case  of  pity  for  the  suffering.  Sup- 
pose that  you  and  I  should  see  a  man  lying 
in  the  road,  wounded  and  bleeding,  with  his 
sleigh  upset  by  his  side.  Could  we,  by  any 
effort  of  the  will  which  we  could  make,  pre- 
vent feeling  compassion  for  him  and  a  desire 
to  help  him  ?" 

"That  would  hardly  be  of  a  moral  nature," 
replied  James,  "  it  would  be  a  mere  animal 
feeling." 

44  A  mere  animal  feeling  ?"  said  Herman. 

44  Pretty  much," 

44  A  dog  would  not  have  such  a  feeling." 

14  Yes,  indeed,  he  would,"  replied  James, 
44  a  great  deal  more  strongly  than  most  men, 
I'll  engage.  You  don't  know  so  much 
about  dogs  as  I  do,"  he  added,  jogging  him 
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playfully  with  his  elbow,  as  they  walked 
along  arm  in  arm,  "  however  it  may  be  in 
respect  to  metaphysics." 

Herman  laughed,  and  said,  "  We  will 
take  another  feeling  then,  which  is  certainly 
something  more  than  merely  animal.  Sup- 
pose we  should  meet  two  men  quarrelling 
in  the  streets  as  we  are  going  home ;  we 
should  both  be  pained  at  seeing  them.  A 
great  many  persons  would  be  pleased,  and 
would  run  np  to  make  a  ring.  Now  could 
we  cnange  our  feeling  of  pain  into  pleasure, 
by  an  effort  of  the  will  ?*' 

James  did  not  answer. 

•'  That  is  a  feeling  of  a  moral  nature 
certainly.'' 

James  walked  on  thoughtfully,  and  in 
silence. 

"And  the  men  who  would  run  up  to 
make  a  ring  would  be  equally  unable  to 
change  their  feeling  of  pleasure  into  pain." 

"  No,  not  at  all,"  said  James.  It  would 
be  a  very  criminal  feeling,  and  they  would 
be  entirely  to  blame  for  it ;  and  they  could 
not  be  to  blame  unless  the  feeling  was  en- 
tirely under  their  controul.'* 

''  It  would  be  a  very  criminal  feeling," 
said  Herman,  '*  and  they  would  be  entirely 
to  blame,  but  yet  it  would  not  be  under  the 
controul  of  their  wills." 

"  Then  a  man  may  be  to  blame  for  what 
he  cannot  help,"  said  James. 
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"  A  man  may  be  to  blame  for  feelings 
which  are  not  under  the  controul  of  his 
will;"  replied  Herman.  In  fact  the  young 
gentlemen  were  both  getting  into  very  deep 
water. 

"  Herman,"  continued  James,  after  a 
moment's  pause,  "  that's  absurd.  It  is 
contrary  to  the  common  sense  of  all  man- 
kind." 

"  James,  it  is  true;  for  it  is  plain  that 
these  men  would  be  guilty,  and  yet  it  is 
plain  that,  with  their  characters,  they  could 
not  help  taking  pleasure  in  seeing  the 
battle." 

"  I  don't  think  that  last  is  so  plain. 
They  could  change  their  feelings — if  they 
pleased." 

"  What  makes  you  think  so  ?" 

"  Why  it  is  self-evident.  I'll  leave  it  to 
any  body." 

•'  Let  us  leave  it  to  the  first  man  we 
meet." 

"  Agreed,"  said  James 

"  You  shall  put  the  question,"  said 
Herman,  with  a  half-inquiring  tone. 

"  Very  well.     I  will." 

"  The  point  is,"  added  Herman,  "  whe- 
ther a  crowd  of  common  street  men  and 
boys,  in  a  ring  around  a  fight,  can  help,  by 
any  effort  of  their  will,  taking  a  pleasure  in 
it  ?  Now  you  must  state  it  fairly.  No 
leading  questions." 
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This  being  arranged,  they  walked  along 
and  soon  came  out  of  the  woods,  both 
highly  interested  in  the  reference  they  Lad 
agreed  upon,  and  wondering  who  the  first 
person  they  might  meet  would  be. 

As  they  came  out  into  the  ro'ad,  they  saw 
a  man  before  them,  apparently  a  traveller. 
He  had  a  small  bundle  in  one  hand,  and  a 
good  stout  walking  stick  in  the  other.  He 
was  well  built  and  athletic  in  his  form,  and 
he  walked  with  the  air  of  a  man  of  decision. 
In  fact  it  was  McDonner. 

"  He's  the  man  for  us,"  said  Herman. 
"  He's  an  old  school  man,  I  know.  There 
is  an  air  of  calm  quiet  philosophy  about  his 
head  and  shoulders." 

"  He's  a  new  school  man,"  said  James, 
"  you  can  tell  it  by  his  energetic  gait.  I 
consider  it  the  same  as  decided  in  my 
favour." 

The  disputants  walked  rapidly  on,  and 
soon  came  up  with  the  traveller. 

"  Good  day,  sir,"  said  James,  in  a  good- 
humoured  tone. 

"  Servant,  gentlemen," said  McDonner; 
• — "  wet  walking  to-day." 

"  Very  wet,"  said  James.  "  This  gen- 
tleman and  I  got  into  a  discussion  back 
here  in  the  woods,  and  not  thinking  alike 
upon  ascertain  point,  we  agreed  to  leave  it 
out  to  the  first  man  we  met,  and  you  seem 
to  be  the  person." 
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"  Ah,"  said  McDonner, — "  a  sort  of 
wager,  I  suppose." 

"  No/'  said  James,  "  we  are  not  betting 
men  ;  it  was  merely  a  friendly  discussion. 
If  you  have  no  objection,  we  should  like  to 
state  the  point  to  you." 

"  None  in  the  world,  gentlemen,"  said 
McDonner,  entering  very  cordially  into  the 
spirit  of  the  business.  "  I  have  seen  a  lit- 
tle more  service,  may  be,  than  either  of  you 
have,  and  if  it  is  a  practical  question,  or 
about  a  matter  of  fact,  if  I  can  settle  it  to 
your  satisfaction,  I  will." 

"  Well,"  said  James.  "  The  point  is  just 
this.  Suppose  two  men  get  to  fighting  in 
the  streets,  and  the  men  and  boys  get  round 
them  to  form  a  ring." 

"  Yes;"  said  McDonner. 

"  You  know  there  is  a  sort  of  pleasure 
that  men  and  boys  take  in  seeing  such  a 
fight." 

"  No  better  sport,"  said  McDonner, 
"  for  those  that  like  it." 

"  And  yet  it  gives  some  persons  pain  ?" 

"  1  know  ;"  said  McDonner.  "  It  does, 
— some  people." 

"  It  ought  to  give  every  one  pain,"  con- 
tinued James.  "  Now  the  question  is  just 
this  ; — whether  the  people  that  form  a  ring 
to  look  on  and  make  sport  of  it,  might  not, 
if  they  chose,  at  once  feel  as  they  ought  to 
about  it, — and  bepained  to  see  their  fellov* 
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men  cruelly  beating  one  another.  That's 
the  question,  isn't  it,  Herman?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Herman, — "  whether  these 
men  can  change  their  feelings,  at  once,  by  a 
determination,  so  as  to  receive  pain  instead 
of  pleasure  from  the  sight." 

McDonner  walked  on  for  some  steps  in 
silence.  He  seemed  to  be  revolving  the 
question  in  his  mind. 

"  Suppose  some  inducement  was  offered 
to  them,  to  change  their  feelings  at  once, 
in  regard  to  it, — could  they  do  it  ?"  added 
Herman. 

"  As  for  instance,"  said  McDonner, 
"  suppose  you  should  offer  them  a  good 
drink  all  round." 

"  Yes,"  said  Herman. 

"  No,"  said  James,  spurning  the  idea 
with  indignation,  "  not  from  such  a  motive 
as  that." 

"  No  matter  what  the  motive  is,"  said 
Herman,  addressing  himself  to  James,  "  if 
it  is  only  powerful  enough  to  act  upon  the 
will.  If  they  are  led  to  desire  to  change 
their  feelings,  either  by  money  or  drink,  or 
any  thing  else  they  like,  they  could  do  it  if 
it  depended  upon  the  will ;  for  these  mo- 
tives could  move  the  will,  and  then  if  the 
will  could  change  the  feelings,  the  work 
would  be  done." 

*  But  a  real  desire  for  such  a  change 
G 
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could  not  be  effected  by  such  a  motive," 
said  James,  in  reply  to  Herman. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  McDonner,  "  I  don't 
understand  your  arguments  very  well,  but 
the  question  is  a  pretty  plain  one  to  my 
mind  without  any  arguments.  I  think  the 
temptation  of  the  offer  of  a  good  drink 
would  be  pretty  strong  ;  but  still  I  think 
that  most  fellows  would,  on  the  whole, 
rather  prefer  to  see  the  fight  out." 

James  laughed  outright  at  this  answer; 
and  Herman  said,  quietly, 

"  No,  sir,  you  don't  exactly  understand 
the  point.  You  have  only  showed  us  that 
the  men  would  prefer  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing the  fight  to  that  of  a  treat ;  but  that  is 
not  the  question.  The  question  is,  whether 
they  could,  by  their  own  determination  and 
will,  change  their  feelings  about,  so  as  to 
be  really  pained  and  troubled,  instead  of 
pleased,  at  the  sight  of  violence  and 
cruelty." 

"  Why,  to  tell  the  truth,"  said  McDon- 
ner, in  a  deliberate  and  hesitating  manner, 
*'  I  never  thought  of  that  question  before.'* 

"Well,  think  of  it  now,''  said  James: 
"  you  are  the  regular  referee,  and  you  must 
decide  it." 

"  It  is  clear,"  said  McDonner,  "  that 
they  could  all  go  off  if  they  pleased,  and  not 
look  on  and  encourage  the  men.'' 
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"  Certainly,"  said  Herman,  "  but  that  is 
not  the  question." 

"  And  they  could  take  hold  and  separate 
them,  and  not  let  them  quarrel." 
.  "  Of   course," — said   Herman  ;    "  they 
could  do  that." 

"  And  as  to  changing  their  feelings  about 
it, — I  think,  on  the  whole,  they  could  do 
that,  if  you'd  let  them  take  a  little  time  for 
it." 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Herman,  "  that  maybe  ; 
they  may  keep  better  company,  and  form 
different  moral  habits>  an.d  by  and  by  come 
to  be  different  sort  of  men." 

"  Very  well,''  said  James,  "  that  is  what 
I  mean." 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Herman,  "  that  is  not 
changing  themselves  by  an  act  of  the  will. 
If  the  will  controuls  their  feelings  and  cha- 
racters directly,  they  could  alter  them  im- 
mediately upon  the  spot." 

"  Well,"  said  McDonner,  "  I  am  afraid 
I  can't  settle  your  question,  after  all.  It  is 
a  knotty  point.  I  don't  like  to  say  a  man 
can't  change  his  character  ;  and  yet  I  know 
men  who  would  find  it  a  hard  undertaking, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  to  change  themselves 
very  suddenly  into  real  honest  men." 

They  here  approached  the  village,  and 
their  conversation  was  interrupted.  There 
was  something  in  McDonner's  appearance 
and  manner  that  awakened  Herman's  inte* 
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rest  and  curiosity,  and  he  made  some  in- 
quiries respecting  his  condition  and  objects  ; 
and  finding  that  he  was  a  labouring  man, 
coming  to  the  village  in  pursuit  of  employ- 
ment, he  told  him  that  if  he  would  come  to 
his  office  the  next  morning,  after  breakfast, 
he  would  try  to  find  something  for  him  to 
do. 

That  night  a  strong  gale  sprung  up  in  the 
north-west,  sweeping  down  from  the  moun- 
tains, and  completely  re-establishing  the 
dominion  of  winter  and  cold.  The  mercury 
fell  from  temperate  to  freezing,  and  from 
freezing  to  zero.  The  next  day  it  rallied  a 
little  about  noon,  but  at  night  it  sank 
again  lower  and  lower  ;  and  on  the  following 
morning,  though  the  air  was  calm  and  the 
sky  clear,  every  thing  seemed  subdued  un- 
der the  power  of  the  piercing  stinging  cold. 
The  smokes  from  the  chimneys  in  the  vil- 
lage ascended  in  columns,  bright,  erect,  and 
beautiful ;  the  roads  were  glassy, — and  the 
windows  covered  with  a  copious  frost-work 
of  stars,  and  spangles,  and  plumes.  The 
streets  were  deserted,  excepting  that  now 
and  then  a  boy  trotted  along  with  his  hands 
at  his  ears,  his  elbows  projecting  before 
him.  Even  the  blacksmith's  shop-door  was 
shut,  and  the  solitary  saddle-horse  which 
stood  a  moment  at  the  post-office  door, 
exhibited  a  coat  bristled  and  shaggy  with 
the  cold.  The  stream,  which  ?vas  generally 
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open  from  the  falls  to  the  lake,  closed  over  ; 
vast  columns  and  entablatures  of  ice  formed 
along  the  sluices  of  the  mills,  and  hung 
down  from  all  the  fixtures  about  the  water- 
wheel  ;  and  the  field  of  ice  from  above 
advanced  to  the  very  brink  of  the  fall. 

During  these  two  cold  days  McDonner 
worked  industriously  at  a  wood-pile  under  a 
small  shed  opening  to  the  south,  and  at- 
tached to  the  office  where  Herman  pursued 
his  studies.  Herman  became,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  a  good  deal  interested  in 
the  man,  though  he  scarcely  knew  why. 
There  was  something  forcible  and  striking 
in  his  conversation,  or  rather  in  the  brief 
replies  which  he  made  to  Herman's  ques- 
tions and  remarks — for  farther  than  this  he 
seemed  little  disposed  to  enter  into  conver- 
sation. Then  the  amount  of  work  which  he 
accomplished,  through  his  great  strength 
and  his  steady  industry,  surprised  Herman  ; 
his  indifference  to  the  cold,  also,  seemed 
very  strange  to  one  of  Herman's  tempera- 
ment, which  was  peculiarly  sensitive  to  it. 
When  he  paid  him  his  wages  at  the  end  of 
the  first  day,  he  told  him  that  if  he  liked  to 
remain  in  the  village,  he  would  try  to  help 
him  to  get  employment  about  the  mills.  At 
the  end  of  the  second  day,  he  determined 
to  invite  him  into  the  office,  and  have  some 
conversation  with  him  respecting  his  history 
and  plans. 
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Accordingly  McDonner  came  in  about 
sun-set,  with  his  axe  in  his  hand.  Herman 
laid  aside  his  book,  and  asked  his  guest  to 
sit  down.  McDonner  advanced  to  a  chair 
which  Herman  had  previously  set  for  him, 
and  moving  it  back  some  distance,  he  took 
his  seat. 

'  Oh,  sit  up  to  the  fire,  Mr.  McDonner,'* 
said  Herman,  "it's  cold." 

No,  sir,  I  thank  you,  I'm  not  cold." 
Why,  it's  going  to  be  a  terrible  night. 
The  air  actually  stings." 

'  It's  a  pretty  sharp  air,"  said  McDonner. 
Well,  Mr.  McDonner,"  said  Herman, 
not  knowing  exactly  how  to  commence  his 
inquiries,  "  you  have  done  two  pretty  good 
days'  work  for  me." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  McDonner,  "  I  hope 
you  are  satisfied." 

"  Yes,  I  am  more  than  satisfied.  And 
now,"  he  continued,  taking  up  the  tongs  to 
fix  the  fire,  by  way  of  finding  employment 
for  his  hands  and  eyes, — "  I  don't  want 
you  to  tell  me  any  more  about  yourself 
than  is  perfectly  agreeable  ;  but  if  I  knew 
a  little  about  your  history  I  could,  perhaps, 
help  you  more  effectually  about  getting 
work." 

McDonner  was  in  an  awkward  dilemma. 
He  must  either  confess  his  crime,  or  else 
make  up  a  false  story,  and  impose  upon  a 
man  who  was  acting  as  his  benefactor. 
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After  a  moment's  pause,  Herman  con- 
tinued : 

"  Have  you  a  family,  Mr.  McDonner  ?'* 

"  No,  sir,  only  my  mother.'' 

Here  was  another  pause ;  and  just  as  Her- 
man was  about  to  speak  again,  McDonner 
came  fully  to  the  decision  that  he  would 
not,  and  could  not,  deceive  such  a  friend, — 
and  raising  his  eyes  from  the  floor,  he  said, 

"  I  was  in  hopes,  sir,  that  you  would  not 
have  asked  me  any  questions  about  my  past 
life.  I  cannot  tell  a  very  good  story, — that 
is,  if  I  tell  the  truth.  I  want  to  begin 
anew.'1 

There  was  an  expression  of  uneasiness 
and  distress  upon  the  speaker's  counte- 
nance,  which  convinced  Herman  that  there 
was  some  heavy  burden  upon  his  mind. 

"  I  do  not  calculate  now,"  he  continued, 
"  upon  any  thing  more  in  this  world, — if  I 
could  only  get  prepared  for  another,  I 
should  be  easy." 

"  Well,''  said  Herman,  "  and  why  don't 
you  prepare  ?  the  way  is  very  plain." 

Mr.  McDonner  shook  his  head,  despair- 
ingly, but  made  no  reply. 

"  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  prayer  ?"  said 
Herman. 

"  I  can't  pray  ;"  said  McDonner  empha- 
tically. 

"  Caw'/ /"replied Herman,  "Whynot?" 

"  Oh,  I  can  not ;"  he  answered  bitte»'v. 
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"  I  get  so  wretched  sometimes,  that  I  re- 
solve that  I  will  pray, — but  then,  before  I 
begin  to  speak,  I  feel  that  I  am  only  driven 
into  God's  presence  by  remorse  and  terror ; 
and  I  stand  there  aghast,  as  it  were,  and 
stupified.  I  cannot  utter  a  word  from  the 
heart." 

"  Why  Mr.  McDonner,  you  need  have  no 
such  apprehensions.  It  is  perfectly  right 
for  you  to  go  into  the  presence  of  God,  and 
carry  all  your  sins  with  you,  and  lay  them 
before  him.  He  will  receive  you  kindly, 
and  forgive  your  sins,  and  make  you  his 
child ; — no  matter  what  or  how  great  your 
sins  may  have  been." 

Mr.  McDonner  was  silent,  but  the  ex- 
pression of  deep  anxiety  and  suffering  was 
as  decided  as  before. 

"  Even  if  you  are  driven  into  God's  pre- 
sence," continued  Herman,  "  by  remorse 
and  terror,  that  should  not  discourage  you. 
It  is  right  that  we  should  feel  remorse  and 
terror  at  the  thought  of  sins  unforgiven. 
Now  if  you  really  wish  to  give  up  your 
sins,  and  henceforth  serve  your  Maker,  the 
way  is  open  entirely.  You  can  go  and  con- 
fess them,  and  they  will  certainly  be  for- 
given. You  do  desire,  do  you  not,  to  be 
forgiven,  and  to  sin  no  more  ?" 

McDonner,  after  a  moment's  hesitation, 
raised  his  eyes,  and  said,  in  an  agitated 
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"  No,  I  cannot  honestly  say  I  do ;  and 
there's  the  misery  of  it.  The  fact  is,  I 
don't  really  and  honestly  wish  to  have  God 
reign  over  me.  I  have  been  an  atheist ; 
but  now  I  know  there  is  a  God, — and  I 
am  uneasy  and  miserable  under  that  idea. 
I  mean  to  give  up  my  sins ;  but  if  it  wag 
not  for  this  gnawing  of  conscience,  this 
wretched  remorse  and  despair,  I  know  I 
should  love  sin  still.  I  know  what  the  law 
of  God  is,  well  enough  ;  I  have  had  good 
instruction  in  my  day, — but  I  don't  really 
want  to  obey  it :  that's  the  honest  truth. 
And  now  I  want  to  know  with  what  face 
you  think  I  can  go  to  God  and  pray.'' 

Herman  was  silent,  in  his  turn. 

"  I  can't  utter  a  sentence,  but  what  my 
heart  rises  up  and  gives  my  words  the  lie.'' 

"  But  now  think  of  it  a  moment,  Mr 
McDonner,"  said  Herman,  after  a  moment's 
pause  :  "  Here  you  are,  a  creature  of  God  ; 
— He  has  made  you,  and  has  kept  you  alive, 
and  been  your  benefactor  and  friend  all 
your  days.  His  law  is  exactly  calculated  to 
make  you  happy,  here  and  hereafter.  He 
offers  you  forgiveness  for  all  your  past  sins, 
and  will  come,  if  you  wish  it,  and  be  your 
companion  and  friend, — if  you  desire  to 
give  up  sin,  and  now  love  and  serve  him. 
Now  does  not  the  idea  of  having  such  a 
being  come  and  dwell  with  you,  so  that  you 
can  go  to  him  at  all  times,  and  carry  all 
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your  troubles  to  him,  and  feel  that  you  are 
always  under  his  protection, — does  not  this 
appear  pleasant  and  alluring  to  you?" 

McDonner  was  silent.  His  look  was 
downcast,  and  Herman  observed  an  almost 
imperceptible  shake  of  the  head,  as  if  his 
heart  secretly  shrank  back  from  the  picture 
of  communion  with  God  which  he  had 
drawn.  He  rose,  took  up  his  hat,  which  he 
had  previously  laid  down  by  the  side  of  his 
chair,  and  fixing  his  stern  eye,  which  seemed 
to  possess  at  this  moment  an  unusually 
wild  and  anxious  expression,  upon  Herman, 
he  said, 

"  No,  sir,  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you 
for  your  good-will,  but  it  is  of  no  use  for 
me  to  attempt  to  be  a  Christian.  My  sins 
haunt  me,  but  I  don't  repent  of  them.  They 
come  up  before  me  when  I  am  alone,  like 
horrible  spectres.  I  stare  stupidly  at  them, 
but  have  no  relenting.  It  is  not  possible 
that  I  can  be  forgiven,  with  the  hard  and 
•ebellious  spirit  I  still  feel  within  me.  And 
'.here  is  no  power  on  earth  can  change  it." 

He  spoke  these  words  with  an  emphasis 
and  an  energy  which  led  Herman  to  see  that 
further  argument  with  him  was  useless.  He 
Was  utterly  at  a  loss  what  to  do  or  say. 

"  Mr.  McDonner,"  said  he,  at  length, 
*'  you  believe  that  I  am  your  friend," 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  McDonner,  solemnly, 
"  most  certainly  I  do." 
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"  Well,  now,  I  want  to  ask  you  to  do 
something  to-night,  and  you  must  promise 
me  that  you  will  do  it.  I  shall  tell  you 
exactly  what ;  hut  you  must  promise  me, 
beforehand,  that  you  will  follow  my  direc- 
tions." 

"  Tell  me  what  it  is." 

"  No,"  said  Herman,  "  not  till  you 
promise." 

"  You  are  going  to  tell  me  to  pray,'* 
said  McDonner,  turning  away,  and  going 
towards  the  door.  "  I  cannot  pray." 

"  Stop  one  moment.  I  will  tell  you 
without  the  promise,  and  then  the  respon- 
sibility will  be  upon  you." 

"Well,"  said  McD.nne*,  turning  round 
and  facing  Herman,  with  «*n  earnest  gaze, 
while  his  hand  was  upon  the  latch  of  the 
door. 

"  As  soon  as  you  get  out  of  the  office, 
remember  that  God  is  near  you,  looking 
into  your  inmost  soul.  Remember  that  he 
knows  all  about  your  heart,  your  past  life, 
your  present  despairing  and  wretched  con- 
dition. Now  call  upon  him  to  save  you. 
Confess  to  him  your  moral  helplessness  and 
ruin,  as  you  have  confessed  it  to  me,  arid 
beg  him  to  have  mercy  upon  you,  and 
change  you.  Do  not  ask  him  to  forgive 
you, — ask  him  first  to  change  you  from  a 
rebel  to  a  humble  child.  Pray  first  for  the 
right  spirit  of  mind  now,  and  ask  for  par- 
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don  for  the  past  afterwards.  In  a  word, 
throw  yourself  on  the  mercy  of  God,  as  a 
worthless,  helpless  slave  of  sin,  in  chains 
and  fetters — and  pray  him  to  deliver  you." 

"  Then,  sir,*'  he  continued,  taking  down 
a  small  hymn-book,  from  a  drawer  in  the 
table,  and  turning  to  the  index,  as  if  look- 
ing  for  a  particular  hymn,  "  when  you  get 
home,  just  before  you  go  to  rest  for  the 
night,  kneel  down  by  your  bedside,  and  read 
this  hymn,"  turning  down  a  leaf  at  the 
page.  "  You  must  not  look  at  it  till  then. 
But  then  open  the  book,  and  read  the 
hymn  aloud,  and  make  it  the  language  of 
your  heart,  in  the  presence  of  your  Maker." 

McDonner  seemed  reluctant  to  take  the 
book.  He  remained  motionless,  his  hand 
still  fixed  upon  the  door. 

"  Yes,  Mr.  McDonner,"  said  he,  advanc- 
ing towards  him,  "  take  the  book  by  all 
means,  and  do  not  go  by  the  great  willow 
I  charge  you,  until  you  have  begun  your 
prayer.  The  salvation  of  your  soul  may 
depend  upon  it." 

McDonner  received  the  book,  scarcely 
conscious  of  what  he  was  doing,  opened 
Jie  door  slowly,  and,  without  looking  round 
or  speaking  again,  disappeared.  Herman 
resumed  his  seat,  rested  his  elbow  upon  the 
arm  of  his  chair,  and  his  forehead  in  his 
hand,  and  remained  many  minutes  silent 
and  motionless.  He  seemed  to  realize 
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more  fully  than  he  had  ever  done  before, 
the  necessity  of  the  interposition  of  a  power 
greater  than  human,  to  bring  the  hard,  im- 
penitent, and  stubborn  heart,  to  the  humble 
submission,  and  to  the  filial  gentleness  and 
love,  which  the  divine  law  required. 

In  the  mean  time,  McDonner  sallied 
forth  in  the  piercing  cold.  It  was  evening. 
The  streets  of  the  village  were  silent  and 
solitary.  Every  window  was  curtained  with 
gossamer  veils  of  frost  work,  through  which 
the  light  from  the  fires  within  gleamed 
faintly.  McDonner  saw  just  before  him 
a  large  willow  upon  the  bank  of  the  stream. 
It  was  a  very  ancient  tree,  and  the  extre- 
mities of  its  long  branches,  which  in  the 
summer  season  had  bathed  themselves  in 
the  stream,  were  now  held  by  the  firm  gripe 
of  the  glassy  ice ;  and  over  the  tree  Orion 
began  faintly  to  appear  in  the  eastern  sky. 

"  That  is  the  willow,"  said  he  to  himself, 
"  I  suppose."  He  paused  just  before  he 
came  opposite,  as  if  spell-bound.  "  Shall 
I  pass  it  ?  Then  I  shall  be  doubly  con- 
demned. It  will  be  a  new,  deliberate,  de- 
termined, rejection  of  God." 

Here  he  turned  round,  and  began  slowly 
to  retrace  his  steps,  to  gain  a  little  time 
to  think. 

"  You  dare  not  go  by,"  thundered  con- 
science. 

"  You  cannot  pray,"  muttered  self-will. 
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"Nonsense,"  said  McDonner,  aloud, 
turning  abruptly  around,  and  walking  to- 
wards the  tree.  "  What  has  this  willow  tree 
to  do  with  my  praying.  I  will  go  home, 
and  then  do  as  I  please." 

"  This  is  the  crisis,  the  very  turning 
point  in  your  fate,"  gently  whispered  the 
Spirit  of  God,  just  in  time  to  arrest  his 
footsteps,  under  the  very  branches  of  the 
tree.  "  Yield,  yield  now  ;  you  must  yield, 
or  you  are  lost  for  ever." 

McDonner  stood  a  moment,  as  if  stag- 
gered by  a  blow  ;  and  then,  hardly  con- 
scious  of  what  he  was  doing,  he  sank  down 
upon  his  knees,  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  and 
cried,  "  I  will  pray  ! — Oh  God,  be  merciful 
to  me  a  sinner."  He  then  suddenly  started 
up  again,  as  if  astonished  at  what  he  had 
done.  He  drew  his  coarse  checked  hand- 
kerchief from  his  pocket,  and  wiped  the 
perspiration  from  his  brow.  He  walked 
hurriedly  along  ;  and  for  want  of  language 
of  his  own,  he  began  to  repeat  the  Lord's 
prayer  in  a  confused  and  broken  manner. 
He  remembered  only  detached  clauses  of 
it,  and  these  in  no  regular  order.  Still  it 
was  the  opening  of  an  intercourse  with 
God.  He  had  felt  himself  directly  in  the 
presence  of  God  before,  but  it  had  been 
with  averted  looks.  His  soul  now  turned 
its  regards  towards  God  ;  and  he  felt  him- 
self in  an  entirely  new  moral  position, 
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The  long  silence  between  him  and  his  Crea- 
tor had  been  broken.  He  had  been  before 
God  I  He  had  spoken  to  him  !  He  seemed 
to  be  in  a  new  world. 

A  sort  of  strange  exhilaration  appeared 
to  come  over  his  soul, — a  sudden  gleam  of 
moral  sunshine.  He  felt  submissive,  he 
thought ;  and  he  wondered  that  he  not  felt 
submissive  before.  His  heart  bounded  up- 
wards towards  God,  and  a  gleam  of  joy, 
half  real,  and  half  hallucination,  almost  in- 
toxicated him. 

But,  unhappy  McDonner  !  In  half  an 
hour  this  sudden  burst  of  light  was  over, 
and  he  was  plunged  in  melancholy  and 
despair,  darker  and  gloomier  than  before. 
He  stood  leaning  over  the  rude  railing  of 
the  bridge,  gazing  down  into  the  dark 
water  which  murmured  between  the  piers, 
and  along  the  edges  of  the  great  cakes  of 
ice  which  had  got  wedged  among  them. 
He  was  seriously  pondering  the  question 
whether  he  should  not  plunge  in,  and  end 
his  suspense  and  misery  together. 

Leaning  forward  thus,  he  felt  the  pres- 
sure of  the  little  hymn-book,  which  he  had 
put  into  the  pocket  of  his  jacket  at  his  side. 
This  turned  the  current  of  his  thoughts.  He 
wondered  what  the  hymn  might  be.  From 
being  overwhelmed  with  anguish  and  despair, 
his  heart  surrendered  itself  to  a  trivial  curi- 
osity. He  walked  slowly  towards  his  home. 
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It  was  rather  a  rude  cabin,  and  filled  with 
noisy  inmates,  where  McDonner  had  en- 
gaged his  board  and  lodging,  and  he  was 
glad  to  retire  to  his  little  room  at  an 
early  hour.  He  put  his  light  upon  a 
chair  without  a  back,  which  stood  at  the 
head  of  his  bed.  The  light  was  a  candle's 
end,  and  supported  by  three  nails  driven 
a  little  way  into  a  small  block  of  wood,  for 
a  candlestick.  Then  taking  out  his  book, 
he  opened  to  the  place  where  the  leaf  was 
turned  down  ;  he  kneeled  before  his  rude 
bed,  and  read,  in  a  slow  and  broken  voice, 
the  following  well-known  hymn  of  Cowper's  • 

There  is  a  fountain,  filled  with  blood, 

Drawn  from  Emanuel's  veins  ; 
And  sinners,  plung'd  beneath  that  flood, 

Lose  all  their  guilty  stains. 

The  dying  thief  rejoic'd  to  see 

That  fountain  in  his  day  ; 
And  there  may  I,  as  vile  as  he, 

Wash  all  my  sins  away. 

Dear  dying  Lamb,  thy  precious  blood 

Shall  never  lose  its  power, 
Till  all  the  ransomed  church  of  God 

He  sav'd,  to  sin  no  more. 

E'er  since,  by  faith,  I  saw  the  stream 

Thy  flowing  wounds  supply, 
Redeeming  love  has  been  my  theme, 

And  shall  be,  till  I  die.     ' 

Then,  in  a  nobler,  sweeter  song, 

I'll  sin£  thy  power  to  save, 
When  this  poor,  lisping,  faltering  tongue 

Lies  silent  in  the  grave. 
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Nothing  can  be  more  exceptionable 
scarcely,  in  a  rhetorical  point  of  view,  than 
the  scripture  metaphor  of  washing  out  stains 
in  a  fountain  of  blood  ;  and  the  great  truth 
intended  by  it  is  apparently  liable  to  very 
formidable  philosophical  exceptions.  But 
it  possesses  a  strange  and  almost  magical 
power  to  subdue  and  soothe  the  stormy 
agitations  of  remorse  and  despair.  The 
hard,  unrelenting  spirit,  fixed  as  it  were 
in  an  almost  spasmodic  rigidness,  when 
McDonner  opened  the  book,  melted  away 
under  the  very  first  stanza,  uttered  in 
the  slow  and  distinct  tones  with  which  he 
read  it. 

"  And  sinners,  plunged  beneath  that  flood, 
Wash  all  their  guilt  away." 

His  mind  did  not  stop  to  philosophise 
about  it.  He  had  no  clear  theological 
views  of  the  nature  of  the  redemption  pur- 
chased by  Christ.  He  only  felt  deeply  his 
own  guilt  and  condemnation.  There  was 
something  in  the  very  word  blood,  which 
soothed  and  satisfied  that  instinct  of  justice 
which  seemed  to  demand  some  satisfaction 
for  his  sins.  He  did  not  think  of  Jesus  Christ 
as  literally  punished  in  his  stead,  but  as  in 
some  way  or  other,  he  knew  not  how,  suffer- 
ing in  his  stead.  And  it  seemed  more  pos* 
sible  that  forgiveness  might  be  procured  foi 
him,  by  another's  exertions  and  pain,  thatt 
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corne  of  course,  simply  because  now, 
hemmed  in  and  harassed  by  the  conse- 
quences of  guilt,  he  was  willing  to  leave 
off  sinning.  At  least,  if  this  is  not  the 
explanation,  we  cannot  easily  account  for 
the  fact,  that  it  is  so  difficult  to  assuage  the 
anguish  of  a  spirit  really  troubled  with  a 
sense  of  its  sins,  except  through  some  idea 
of  an  expiation  ; — some  difficulty  or  suf- 
fering incurred  by  the  innocent,  through 
which,  in  some  way  or  other,  the  forgive- 
ness is  procured. 

At  any  rate,  McDonner  read  this  hymn 
without  any  very  distinct  idea,  further  than 
that  of  heavy  sorrows  and  sufferings  borne 
Dy  the  Saviour  foj  him  ;  and  he  was  deeply 
jffected  by  it.  He  was  softened;  he  was 
subdued.  He  read  the  hymn  slowly,  verse 
by  verse.  There  seemed  to  be  something 
in  the  very  sound  of  the  words,  which 
soothed  and  quieted  the  anguish  of  his 
mind,  and  substituted  tenderer  emotions  in 
the  place  of  the  hard,  unyielding  agony  he 
bad  endured.  The  remorse  and  terror  were 
changed  to  simple  sorrow.  God,  whose 
aspect  had  before  seemed  cold,  distant,  and 
forbidding,  now  seemed  to  draw  near,  and, 
fceen  through  a  Saviour's  suffering  for  his 
salvation,  appeared  irresistibly  alluring  •  and 
he  began  to  think  that,  after  all,  it  might  be 
possible  for  him  to  love  him.  Lost  in  these 
feelings,  he  gradually  sank  to  sleep. 
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The  next  morning,  when  he  arose  and 
recalled  the  events  of  the  preceding  day,  the 
new-born  feelings  of  apparent  penitence  and 
love,  did  not  return  with  the  recollections. 
He  convinced  himself  that  all  had  been  a 
dream  or  delusion,  and  went  out  to  his 
work  nearly  as  dejected  and  wretched  as 
before.  His  feelings  were  less  acute,  but 
they  seemed  to  subside  into  a  settled  de- 
spondency and  gloom. 
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The  third  day,  the  intense  cold  began  to 
moderate.  The  mercury  in  the  little  ther- 
mometer, which  was  hanging  in  a  glass  tube 
at  James's  back  window,  slowly  rose  to 
"  zero,''  and  from  zero  half-way  to  "  freez- 
ing ;"  and  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day 
was  as  delightful  as  a  winter  morning  can 
be.  The  air  was  calm,  and  the  sky  was 
clear, — except  that  a  low,  hazy-looking 
cloud  extended  along  the  horizon  at  the 
south-west.  The  streets  in  the  village  again 
gave  some  signs  of  life  and  motion,  and  the 
boys  came  gradually  forth  from  the  chimney 
corners,  to  try  the  strength  of  the  ice  upon 
the  stream,  or  to  see  in  what  condition 
the  thaw  had  left  them  their  old  coasting 
places. 
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Herman  sallied  forth  soon  after  breakfast 
in  pursuit  of  his  cousin  James.  He  found 
him  in  a  sort  of  stoop,  in  a  sunny  angle 
behind  his  father's  house,  examining  and 
repairing  skates  and  sleds,  for  his  younger 
brothers.  There  were  two  of  them,  Fran- 
cisco and  William.  William  was  a  quiet, 
placid  looking  boy,  with  a  blooming  coun- 
tenance and  full  cheeks,  and  an  easy,  con- 
tented air.  He  was  trying  on  a  pair  of 
skates,  one  knee  resting  upon  the  floor  of 
the  stoop,  as  he  attempted  to  adjust  his 
heel  to  its  place  upon  the  heel-brad.  Fran- 
cisco was  taller,  a  year  and  a  half  older; 
more  slender  in  his  form,  and  paler  and 
more  intellectual  in  the  cast  of  his  counte- 
nance. He  stood  before  James,  who  was 
seated  upon  a  bench  adjusting  the  rigging 
of  his  skates  ;  and  he  seemed  to  be  watch- 
ing the  progress  of  the  work  with  great 
intentness. 

"  How  came  your  skate  broken  so  ?"  said 
James. 

"  Why  Amos  broke  it." 

"  Amos  who  ?" 

"  Cousin  Amos.  I  lent  my  skates  to  him 
jast  time  I  went  a  skating,  because  he  had 
not  any." 

"  Did  you?"  said  James.  "  I  am  very 
glad  to  hear  that.  It  is  a  sign  that  you  are 
growing  a  kind  and  accommodating  boy. 
NPhat  made  vou  think  to  lea<*  tiiem  to  him  ?" 
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41  Why  he  had  none  of  his  own,  and  he 
asked  me  to  lend  mine  to  him  ;  and  so  I 
thought  I  would." 

"  I  am  very  glad  you  did,  Francisco. 
That  is  the  way  to  get  along  in  the  world  ; 
lend,  give,  and  share,  as  much  as  you  can." 

James  was  much  pleased  with  this  speci- 
men of  Francisco's  liberality,  for  he  had 
generally  had  the  credit  of  being  rather  a 
selfish  boy.  In  fact,  he  usually  displayed  a 
considerable  degree  of  sagacity  in  looking 
out  for  his  own  ends.  When  the  boys 
were  coasting,  he  was  generally  found  to  be, 
sooner  or  later,  in  possession  of  the  best  sled 
in  the  company.  If  they  were  playing 
horses,  Francisco  was  the  driver  ;  and  if  any 
body  was  riding,  drawn  upon  trucks  or  a 
sled,  he  was  almost  always,  some  how  or 
other,  the  one  ;  and  his  share  of  the  apples 
or  the  chesnuts,  or  any  other  joint  property, 
was  commonly  the  lion's  share.  He  was 
under  a  very  firm  and  energetic  government 
from  his  father  and  mother,  in  the  admini- 
stration of  which  James  himself  co-operated 
very  effectually,  as  a  sort  of  visier;  and 
thus  he  was  effectually  restrained  from  car- 
rying his  ends  by  any  gross  acts  of  tyranny 
or  oppression.  But  he  generally  succeeded 
in  accomplishing  his  designs  by  negotiation 
or  manoeuvering,  so  as  to  keep  the  law  upon 
his  side,  as  the  phrase  is,  while  yet  he  still 
followed  the  impulses  of  a  selfish  spirit.  la 
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fact,  Francisco  was  a  perfect  prototype  of 
an  ordinary  man  of  the  world.  And  he 
bade  fair  to  make  a  very  promising  and 
respectable  man.  Of  course,  as  he  grew 
up,  experience  and  the  common  frictions  of 
life  would  gradually  teach  him  to  keep  his 
motives  and  principles  of  action  a  little 
more  out  of  view  ;  and  this  was  all  that 
would  be  necessary  to  make  him  a  very 
worthy,  respectable,  and  influential  member 
of  society,  as  the  world  goes.  I  am  aware 
that  there  are  some  views  of  philosophical 
theology  that  may  be  disturbed  a  little  by 
such  a  representation  ;  but  as  a  sober  mat- 
ter of  fact  it  is  too  obvious  to  be  denied. 

It  is  very  strange,  too,  how  different  we 
view  things  in  children  and  in  men.  The 
same  principles  and  conduct,  which  in  a 
question  of  sweetmeats  or  toys  between  two 
playmates  in  a  yard,  or  in  a  parlour,  we 
consider  unamiable  and  selfish  to  the  last 
degree,  is  tolerated  very  readily  among  men, 
in  the  serious  business  of  life  ;  and  is  even 
approved  as  very  commendable  prudence 
and  policy.  At  any  rate,  Francisco  evinced 
capacities  for  business  beyond  his  years. 
James  was  accordingly  pleased  at  this  in- 
stance of  his  generosity. 

"  And  what  did  you  do  while  he  was 
skating  on  your  skates?"  asked  Ellen. 
Ellen  was  about  eleven  years  of  age.  She 
stood  with  Francisco,  looking  over  James's 
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work,  with  a  warm  bonnet  upon  her  head, 
and  a  small  fur  cape  over  her  shoulders. 
She  was  a  beautiful  blue-eyed  girl,  with 
much  of  William's  bloom  and  Francisco's 
intellect  combined  iu  her  cast  of  coun- 
tenance. 

"  Oh,  I  staid  about  there,"— said  Fran- 
cisco, "  by  the  shore." 

"  Cracking  the  nuts,''  said  William,  care- 
lessly, trying  to  strike  the  heel  of  his  boot 
into  its  place  upon  the  skate. 

"  What  nuts?"  said  James. 

Francisco  looked  a  little  uneasy,  and 
moved  upon,  his  feet  restlessly,  but  did  not 
answer. 

"  What  nuts  were  they,  William  ?"  saii 
James,  asking  Francisco  at  the  same  mo- 
ment to  hold  the  end  of  a  strap,  while  he 
bored  a  hole  with  his  penknife  in  the  lea- 
ther, to  admit  the  tongue  of  a  buckle. 

"  Why,  you  see,''  replied  William, 
"  Fanky  wanted  cousin  Amos  to  give  him 
some  nuts,  and  said,  if  he  would,  he  would 
let  him  have  his  skates  a  little  while." 

"  Ah, — that  was  the  way,  was  it?''  said 
James  ;  "  a  trade,  eh  ?  How  many  nuts 
did  he  give  you,  Fanky  ?" 

"  Most  a  pocket  full,"  said  Francisco. 

*'  And  how  long  did  you  let  him  have  the 
skates  ?" 

"  Why — I  don't  know  exactly  how  long 
it  was." 
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"  It  was  as  long  as  the  nuts  lasted,**  said 
William,  rising  up  and  staggering  a  step  or 
two  on  his  skates.  "  He  was  to  have  the 
skates  as  much  time  as  it  took  Fanky  to 
eat  up  the  nuts.  He  cracked  them  on  a 
stone  by  the  side  of  the  ice." 

James  experienced  a  feeling  of  disap- 
pointment and  sadness  at  this  spoiling  of 
the  supposed  deed  of  generosity,  but  he 
could  not  help  smiling  at  the  nature  of  the 
trade.  Francisco  looked  a  little  awkwardly, 
and  Ellen,  who  had  listened  with  a  very 
serious  expression  of  countenance  to  the 
account  of  the  transaction,  said  at  last, 

"  It  was  not  all  the  nuts  he  had,  was  it, 
Francisco?" 

Francisco  did  not  reply.  William  said  he 
believed  it  was  ;  but  at  that  moment  the 
conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  en- 
trance of  Herman. 

Herman  came  to  propose  an  expedition 
on  the  ice.  The  water  below  the  mills,  in 
the  little  river,  and  all  about  the  mouth  of 
it,  on  the  lake,  was  generally  open  in  the 
winter  season,  for  some  mysterious  reason 
which  the  village  philosophers  did  not  very 
well  understand.  It  flowed  on  in  a  dark, 
deep,  and  smooth  current,  not  rapid  enough 
to  prevent  congelation,  yet  there  was  rarely 
any  thing  more  than  a  narrow  border  of 
ice  upon  the  banks,  until  the  intensest  cold 
of  the  winter  had  set  in.  At  the  mouth  of 
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the  stream,  too,  a  dark  and  dangerous  look- 
ing spot  of  open  water  usually  extended  far 
out  into  the  lake,  and  remained  open  for 
weeks  after  the  surrounding  surface  was 
firmly  closed  ;  its  sides  contracting  or  ex- 
panding, according  to  the  intensity  of  the 
cold.  The  skaters  from  the  village  were 
consequently  obliged,  on  their  sleighing  and 
skating  parties,  to  go  down  to  the  shore  of 
the  lake,  at  some  distance  from  their  dwell- 
ings, in  order  to  take  the  ice  ;  excepting  for 
a  few  days  after  one  of  those  cold  "  snaps," 
as  they  were  called,  which  we  have  de- 
scribed. At  other  times  the  mouth  of  the 
brook  was  held  in  great  dread.  Even  when 
skimmed  over  a  little,  by  a  few  cold  nights, 
its  smooth,  glassy  surface,  darker  than  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  pond,  was  eyed  suspi- 
ciously from  a  distance  ;  in  fact,  the  whole 
spot  was  considered  as  the  very  image  and 
symbol  of  treachery  and  death.  In  their 
childish  imaginations  the  villagers  almost 
personified  the  spot,  and  regarded  the  dark 
and  quiet  depth  of  the  water  as  a  treache- 
rous foe,  lurking  for  their  destruction. 

It  was  generally  only  about  two  or  three 
times  in  each  winter,  that  the  extreme  and 
continued  intensity  of  the  cold  gave  them 
a  temporary  triumph  over  their  common 
enemy.  Then  a  sheet  of  clear  blue  ice,  two 
or  three  inches  in  thickness,  spread  itself 
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thoroughly,  to  its  very  mouth ;  it  closed 
over  the  long  opening  in  the  lake,  and 
brought  a  smooth  and  solid  highway  from 
the  broad  fields  of  skating  ground  beyond, 
up  to  the  very  streets  of  the  village.  It 
was  in  reference  to  this  state  of  things  that 
Herman  now  came  to  propose  the  expe- 
dition. 

"  Oh,  let  me  go  with  you,  James, — do  ;" 
said  Francisco,  eagerly. 

"  And  William  and  1,"  said  Ellen,  a  lit- 
tie  more  timidly. 

William  had  gone  out  at  the  door,  and 
was  trying  to  skate  a  little  upon  the  rough 
ice  in  the  yard. 

James  made  no  reply,  but  began  to  talk 
with  Herman  about  the  details  of  the  plan, 
and  Francisco  said, 

"  No,  Ellen,  you  can't  go, — and  you  need- 
n't ask." 

"  Why  can't  I  go  ?"  said  Ellen. 

"  Why  there  is  not  room  for  but  one  on 
the  sled  ;  and  if  any  body  goes,  I  must  for 
one." 

"  But  why  must  you  go,  any  more  than 
William  or  I  ?"  said  Ellen,  in  a  pleasant 
tone. 

•'  Because  I  am  the  oldest." 

"  No,"  said  Ellen,  "  I  am  older  than 
you." 
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••  But  I  am  the  oldest  boy  ;"  said  Fran- 
cisco, "  and  girls  don't  go  a  skating.  Be- 
sides, I  spoke  first." 

Ellen  looked  a  littje  saddened  and  disap- 
pointed, but  said  no  more. 

In  the  mean  time  Herman  and  James  had 
gone  off  from  the  stoop  towards  the  barn, 
talking  busily  together.  Francisco  ran  after 
them.  William,  encumbered  by  his  skates, 
could  not  follow;  and  Ellen,  with  a  deject- 
ed countenance,  followed,  balancing  in  her 
mind  the  possibilities  of  her  being  allowed 
to  go  too.  Her  mind  was  suddenly  relieved 
from  its  suspense,  by  seeing  Francisco  com- 
ing back  from  the  barn,  running  and  leap- 
ing for  joy,  and  calling  out, 

"  We  are  all  going.  Ellen,  we  are  all 
going  ;  we  must  be  ready,  at  the  front  door 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 

In  the  midst  of  their  preparations  for  de- 
parture, William  was  heard  complaining 
that  he  could  not  Snd  his  mittens.  There 
was  a  little  shelf  in  the  back  entry  near  the 
stoop,  where  his  and  Francisco's  equip- 
ments were  kept ; — their  caps,  great  coats, 
boots,  and  mittens.  But  William  could  net 
find  his  mittens.  He  looked  high  and  low, 
under  this,  and  behind  that,  but  in  vain. 
He  appealed  to  his  mother,  who  was  in  the 
kitchen.  She  made  the  very  sagacious  re- 
mark, so  often  made  in  such  cases,  that 
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"  they  must  be  somewhere  ;"  and  bid  him 
go  and  look  again.  After  another  fruitless 
search,  he  renewed  his  appeal  to  her.  She 
was  busy,  and  told  him  that  if  he  could  not 
take  care  of  his  mittens,  she  could  not 
leave  her  work  to  go  and  find  them  for  him ; 
and  the  poor  boy,  in  great  trouble,  and 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  restraining  his 
tears,  went  after  Ellen.  He  found  her  in 
the  parlour  hooking  her  cloak,  and  she  said 
she  would  go  and  help  him  to  find  his 
mittens. 

"  Don't  be  troubled,  Willy,"  she  said; 
*'  I'll  find  them,  I  dare  say." 

William  followed  his  sister,  as  soon  as 
she  was  ready,  out  to  the  entry  ;  and  taking 
up  a  cap  or  two  and  a  woollen  comforter, 
which  lay  there,  she  said,  pointing  to  a 
corner  of  the  shelf,  with  a  smile, 

"  There  are  your  mittens,  William.  I 
told  you  I  could  find  them ;  and  what  a  fine 
pair  of  eyes  you  have  got,''  she  continued, 
chucking  him  under  the  chin. 

But  William  did  not  seem  to  enter  into 
this  pleasantry  at  all.  His  countenance 
retained  its  anxious  and  unhappy  expres- 
sion, and  he  replied,  taking  the  mittens  and 
examining  them  at  the  same  time, 

"  No,  these  are  not  mine  ;  they  are  Fran- 
cisco's. Mine  did  not  have  any  holes  in 
them  ;"  and  he  thrust  his  fore  finger,  at  the 
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same  time,  into  one  of  the  mittens,  anrf 
showed  Ellen  the  tip  of  it  through  a  hole  in 
one  of  the  thumbs. 

"  Then  I  suppose  Francisco  has  got 
yours,''  she  said, — "  let  us  go  and  see.5' 

They  went  out  to  the  front  door,  where 
they  found  Francisco,  all  equipped,  with 
mittens  on  his  hands. 

"  You  have  got  my  mittens,  Francisco,  I 
believe  ;"  said  William. 

"  No,''  said  Francisco,  rubbing  his  hands 
together,  "  these  are  my  mittens,  I  found 
them  by  my  cap." 

"  Let  me  look,  and  see  if  they  have  got 
holes  in  them,"  said  William  ;  "  yours  had 
holes  in  the  thumbs.'' 

"  No,"  replied  Francisco,  walking  away; 
— "  I  don't  care  any  thing  about  that ; 
these  are  mine,  I  know.  I  found  them  by 
my  cap." 

"  Now,  Francisco,"  said  Ellen,  "  I 
would  not  do  so.  If  those  are  William's 
mittens,  you  ought  to  give  them  to  him." 

"  No,"  replied  Francisco, — "  I  don't 
want  those  other  mittens  ;  my  thumbs  will 
ache,  through  those  holes,  all  day." 

"  So  will  William's,"  said  Ellen  ;  "  and 
he  ought  to  have  them,  if  they  are  his.'' 

Francisco  showed  no  disposition  to  give 
up,  but  remained  playing  with  his  skates,  in 
sullen  silence.  William  sat  upon  the  steps 
of  the  door,  brushing  away  the  tears  that 
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would  come  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  ;  and 
Ellen  stood  by  him,  looking  upon  him  with 
an  expression  of  sympathy  and  affection, 
and  holding  the  thumb-worn  mittens  in  her 
hands. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  we  will  do,  William, 
you  may  have  my  good,  warm  gloves,  my 
Angola  gloves,"  and  at  the  same  instant  she 
began  to  draw  off  the  gloves  from  her  slen- 
der fingers. 

"  And  then  your  thumbs  will  ache  just  as 
much,"  said  William. 

"No,"  Ellen  replied  ;  "  I  can  fold  them 
up  in  my  cloak,  and  I  don't  think  they 
will  be  cold  at  all.  I  wish  Francisco  had 
told  me  there  were  holes  in  his  thumbs  yes- 
terday ;  then  I  would  have  mended  them. 
/  can  darn." 

Ellen  then  ran  through  the  kitchen,  to 
find  William's  skates  for:  him,  while  he 
was  putting  on  the  Angola  gloves.  On  her 
passage  through,  her  mother  asked  her  if 
they  had  found  William's  mittens,  and  she 
said  they  had.  As  she  returned  with  the 
skates,  she  asked  where,  and  thus  Ellen 
was  led  to  tell  the  whole  story.  Her  mo- 
ther  told  her  to  go  and  tell  Francisco  to 
give  William  his  mittens. 

"  But  mother  we  have  got  it  all  fixed  now, 
and  he  may  have  them  if  he  wants  them." 

"  Iso,"  she  replied,  "  he  must  not  have 
them  ;  give  him  bis  own." 
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Accordingly  Ellen  returned  to  the  door, 
and  told  Francisco  that  his  mother  said  he 
must  give  William  his  mittens  and  take  his 
own. 

Francisco  drew  off  the  mittens  which  he 
•was  wearing,  with  a  sullen  air, — tossed  them 
to  William,  and  walked  into  the  house,  say- 
ing, \n  a  half  despondent  and  half  petulant 
tone, 

"  Well— I  suppose  T  can't  go." 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  Ellen,  "  you  can  go. 
I  will  lend  you  my  Angola  gloves." 

"  But  I  don't  like  gloves,  they  always 
made  my  fingers  colder." 

"  Then  perhaps  I  shall  have  time  to  mend 
your  mittens.  I'll  run  and  get  a  darning- 
needle  and  see." 

In  a  minute  or  two,  Ellen  was  busily  at 
work,  seated  in  the  sun,  on  the  steps  of  the 
front  door, — running  the  threads  of  her  yarn 
back  and  forth  over  the  hole  in  one  of  the 
thumbs,  and  then  crossing  them  by  others, 
running  the  point  of  her  needle  alternately 
above  and  under.  She  had  finished  one  of 
the  mittens,  and  was  fairly  under  way  with 
the  second,  when  James  and  Herman  ap- 
peared, drawing  a  large  framed  sled  over 
the  icy  surface  of  the  ground. 

"  There  are  the  children,"  said  James, 
"  all  ready.  No, — Ellen  is  at  work  mend- 
ing something  or  other.  That's  the  way 
with  these  girls,"  he  continued,  "just  as 
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you  are  ready  to  set  off,  they're  always 
setting  down  mending  their  gloves.  Ellen,' 
my  child,  why  don't  you  keep  your  things 
in  order,  and  then  you'll  always  be  ready  ?" 

Ellen  looked  up  to  him  but  did  not  an- 
swer. There  are  some  minds  of  such  a 
constitution  that  they  seem  to  experience 
a  peculiar  feeling  of  pleasure  in  bearing  an 
undeserved  reproach.  They  never  defend 
themselves,  but  quietly  submit,  and,  in  si- 
lence and  solitude,  and  sometimes  even  in 
tears,  enjoy  the  thought  of  having  suffered 
injustice.  Ellen's  was  of  this  cast, — and 
as  James  and  Herman  immediately  busied 
themselves  in  lashing  a  pretty  large  square 
basket  upon  the  sled,  with  a  cord  which 
they  had  brought  for  the  purpose,  she  went 
on  silently,  but  in  a  hurried  manner,  with 
her  work,  and  finished  it.  She  had  seen 
the  mittens  drawn  fairly  upon  Francisco's 
hands,  glanced  at  his  look  of  satisfaction, 
put  her  needle  and  ball  of  yarn  in  its 
place,  returned  to  the  step  of  the  door,  and 
was  just  pulling  her  Angola  glove  again 
over  her  own  fingers,  when  Herman  tied 
the  last  knot  in  the  lashing,  and  James, 
rising  from  the  work,  said, 

"  Now,  then,— all  ready  ?  Ellen,  — got 
your  gloves  mended,  have  you,  at  last  ? 
Well,  you  have  not  made  us  wait  much 
after  all." 

The  sled  was  a  large-sized,  framed  sled 
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with  a  long  tongue,  and  with  two  upright 
stakes  fastened  at  the  sides  behind.  The 
square  basket  had  been  lashed  upon  it,  close 
to  these  stakes,  so  that  it  made  a  comfort- 
able seat.  When  all  was  ready,  Herman 
and  James  gave  orders  that  the  boys  should 
go  on,  down  to  a  certain  rock  on  the  margin 
of  the  stream,  where  there  was  a  good  place 
to  get  on  and  off  the  ice,  and  they  said  that 
they  would  follow,  leading  Ellen,  as  it  was 
too  slippery  for  her  to  walk  alone.  The 
boys  accordingly  set  off  in  high  glee,  the 
straps  of  their  skates  having  been  tied  to- 
gether and  passed  over  across  their  shoulders, 
the  skates  therfiselves  dangling  down  before. 

Thus  accoutred,  the  boys  went  on  in 
advance.  They  passed  along  the  street  a 
short  distance  towards  the  stream,  and 
when  pretty  near  the  bank,  they  turned  off 
into  a  sort  of  cart-path,  which  led  at  first 
through  a  scattered  wood,  and  at  length 
into  a  dense  thicket.  In  the  midst  of  the 
thicket  they  came  suddenly  upon  the  bank 
of  the  stream.  A  high  ragged  rock  was 
upon  one  side,  close  to  the  shore,  and  the 
dark  glassy  ice  spread  itself  out  before 
them. 

The  ice  was  so  smooth  and  transparent, 
that  it  appeared  almost  like  the  surface  o» 
the  water  itself,  and  the  children  were 
afraid  to  venture  upon  it.  James  and 
Herman  were,  however  ,  close  behind,  an£ 
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they,  without  stopping  to  examine  the  ice, 
slid  boldly  off  at  once  from  the  shore.  They 
immediately  put  on  their  skates,  and  after 
striking  a  few  circles,  as  if  to  test  their 
fitting,  they  helped  the  boys  to  put  on. 
theirs.  Herman  then  took  out  a  small  axe, 
which  had  been  placed  upon  the  sled  before 
they  set  out,  in  a  sort  of  socket,  made  for 
the  purpose,  like  that  which  teamsters  fix 
to  the  sides  of  their  carts.  When  fixed  in 
its  place,  its  edge  was  down,  the  side  of  the 
axe  being  against  the  side  of  the  sled,  for- 
ward, — the  handle  extending  along  behind. 
It  was  thus  secure  in  its  position,  and  also 
entirely  out  of  the  way.  With  this  axe 
Herman  cut  down  a  tall  young  maple, 
which  grew  upon  the  bank,  and  trimming 
off  its  top  and  branches,  he  formed  a  slender 
pole  which  he  brought  to  the  sled. 

He  then  replaced  the  axe,  and  lifted  Ellen 
to  her  seat  upon  the  basket  which  was 
Jashed  to  the  sled.  He  removed  the  stakes 
from  behind,  and  placed  them  in  holes  near 
the  middle  of  the  sled,  and  then  carefully 
.ashed  the  pole  to  the  top  of  the  stakes 
With  a  strong  cord.  %  The  pole  was  thus 
secured  in  a  position  at  right  angles  to  the 
gled,  and  about  two  feet  above  it,  and  the 
extremities  extended  out  several  feet  on 
each  side.  The  two  boys  then  grasped  these 
extremities,  supporting  themselves  by  them, 
while  James  and  Herman  took  hold  of  the 
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cross  handle  at  the  end  of  the  tongue  ;  and 
when  all  was  ready,  they  began  slowly  to 
glide  along  over  the  smooth  surface  of  the 
little  stream. 

Ellen  rode  very  comfortably  upon  her 
basket,  with  her  cloak  wrapped  around  her, 
and  her  hands  enveloped  in  its  folds.  Jt 
seemed,  as  we  have  before  said,  like  skim 
ming  the  surface  of  the  water  itself, — for 
the  ice  was  pure  and  transparent,  and  all 
that  indicated  its  congealed  condition,  was 
the  large  plume-like  radiations  which  orna- 
mented the  surface.  The  stream  was  a 
winding  one,  and  its  banks  here  overhung 
with  thickets  ;  and  as  they  passed  along  from 
reach  to  reach,  and  bend  to  bend,  Ellen  was 
in  a  state  of  rapturous  delight  as  she  gazed 
down — as  Fergus  had  done  under  circum- 
stances somewhat  similar — to  the  varying 
exhibitions  in  the  water  beneath  her. 

"  Oh,  William !"  she  exclaimed,  half 
talking  to  herself,  and  half  to  her  brothers, 
— "  Oh,  how  deep  the  water  is  here  !  I  can 
hardly  see  the  bottom.  Oh,  here  is  a  great 
tree,  down  in  the  water  ;  here  are  the 
branches  ; — there  !  it  is  gone  by, — now  it 
is  deep  again.  No,  it  is'nt, — it  is  growing 
shallow  ; — there  is  an  old  slab.  Oh,  how- 
sandy  ;  look,  William!  see  ;  all  yellow  sand, 
and  bulrushes,  see  the  bulrushes  ;  oh,  I  wish 
I  had  some  to  make  a  cap  of.  Now  I  see 
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some  rocks.  Oh,  how  fast  they  move  away 
under  us." — 

But  here  her  soliloquy  was  interrupted  by 
a  sort  of  sidelong  or  "  slueing  "  motion  in 
the  sled.  She  looked  up,  and  found  that 
they  had  reached  the  mouth  of  the  stream, 
and  were  now  wheeling  rounrf  the  point  of 
land  out  into  the  open  lake. 

This  sheet  of  water  was  a  collection  of 
ponds  rather  than  a  lake.  It  was  very  irre- 
gular in  its  form,  though  in  one  direction, 
towards  the  north-west,  it  extended  twenty 
or  thirty  miles.  Our  party  were  intending 
to  turn  off  farther  to  the  westward,  into  a 
deep  bay,  which  penetrated  to  a  conside- 
rable distance  among  the  forests  and  moun- 
tains, terminating  at  length  in  a  dark  glen, 
the  very  picture  of  wildness  and  solitude. 
It  was  Herman's  favourite  retreat,  whether 
he  was  out  in  a  calm,  pleasant  winter 
morning,  like  this,  upon  his  skates,  or  in  a 
summer's  afternoon,  on  board  their  little 
sail-boat,  which  sometimes  under  its  white 
sail,  and  sometimes  propelled  by  oars,  had 
often  ploughed  the  waters  in  that  direction. 
After  emerging  from  between  the  two 
points  which  formed  the  mouth  of  the  little 
stream,  the  skaters  seemed  almost  instinc- 
tively to  turn  towards  their  favourite  retreat. 

The  large  opening,  which  had  extended 
from  the  mouth  of  the  brook,  and  had  been 
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closed  by  the  recent  cold,  appeared  almost 
an  opening  still ;  for  the  new  ice,  which 
had  been  formed  over  it,  was  clear  and 
transparent,  showing  the  dark  waters  below, 
as  if  their  surface  was  still  exposed.  Thus 
the  spot  that  had  been  an  opening  was  still 
a  dark  patch,  which  formed  a  strong  con- 
trast with  the  lighter-coloured  ice  beyond, 
that  had  been  whitened  with  snows,  though 
its  surface  was  now  bright  and  polished 
from  the  freezing  of  the  water  left  upon  it 
by  the  thaw.  As  they  glided  on  therefore, 
Ellen  was  started  by  the  suddenness  of  the 
change,  when  they  passed  the  strong  line  of 
demarcation  which  separated  the  new  ice 
from  the  old.  Then  she  experienced  a 
feeling  of  relief,  as  if  she  was  moving  upon 
a  more  secure  and  solid  road  ; — and  then, 
a  moment  afterwards,  began  to  regret  the 
change,  as  her  "prospect,"  as  she  called 
it,  was  all  cut  off  by  the  opacity  of  the  sur- 
face, which  now  separated  them  from  the 
waters  below.  She  raised  her  head,  there- 
fore, and  began  to  look  round. 

They  were  ^naking  for  a  rocky  island, 
covered  with  firs  and  other  evergreens, 
which  appeared  about  a  mile  ahead  of  them. 
It  was  their  stopping  place,  a  sort  cf  har- 
bour, where  James  and  Herman  were  ac- 
customed to  put  in,  for  a  few  minutes,  to 
rest,  whether  they  were  moving  upon 
skates,  or  on  a  keel.  They  accordingly 
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wheeled  round  up  to  the  sunny  side  of  it,  and 
Herman  and  James  took  their  seats  upon  a 
log  which  lay  upon  the  shore  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  ice.  While  they  were  sitting 
there,  Francisco  asked  his  brother  to  allow 
him  and  William  to  see  if  they  could  not 
draw  Ellen  themselves. 

"  How  far  do  you  want  to  go  ?" 

"  Oh,  only  round  the  island,"  said 
Ellen,  looking  up  from  her  seat  upon  the 
sled. 

"  Well,  away  with  you,"  said  James. 

The  boys  took  hold  of  the  tongue  of  the 
sled,  which  had  been  dropped  upon  the  ice, 
and  moved  slowly  away.  Francisco,  how- 
ever, appeared,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
to  move  rather  reluctantly,  and  just  as  they 
had  disappeared  around  a  point  of  the  rock, 
he  returned,  with  a  serious  and  uneasy  ex- 
pression upon  his  countenance. 

"  Well,  Francisco,"  said  James,  as  he 
drew  slowly  near,  "  what  now  ?" 

"Oh,  nothing — only  those  were  not  El- 
len's gloves  that  she  was  mending  ;  they 
were  my  mittens." 

"  Your  mittens,  eh,  was  it  ?"  said  James. 
"  That  alters  the  case.  I  must  speak  to  her 
about  it.  But  I  am  glad  you  told  me,  Fran- 
cisco ;  always  be  honest,  even  if  you  ex- 
pose yourself  by  it." 

"  Come,  Francisco,"  called  Ellen,  from 
behind  the  rock. 
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Francisco  looked  around  with  an  uneasy 
and  hurried  air,  as  if  he  ought  to  go,  and 
yet  had  something  more  to  say. 

"  And — and,"  said  Francisco,  puzzled 
to  compress  the  full  confession  which  he 
wished  to  make  into  the  moment's  time  he 
had  to  make  it  in,  "  and — " 

"  Francisco,"  said  William,  appearing  at 
the  point  of  the  rock,  with  a  countenance 
of  ludicrous  displeasure,  and  in  a  very  grave 
and  emphatic  tone,  "  Francisco,  why  don1 
you  come  along." 

"  Run  along,  Francisco,"  said  Herman, 
coolly,  "  and  tell  us  about  it  some  other 
time." 

"  That  is  just  like  Francisco,"  said 
James.  "  Always  doing  something  wrong, 
and  always  coming  to  confess  it.  And  as 
to  Ellen,  I  believe  I  never  censured  her  in 
my  life  without  being  sorry  for  it  after- 
wards." 

"  I  suppose  she  got  him  to  come  and  tell 
you,"  said  Herman. 

"  No,  indeed,"  replied  James,  "  not  she. 
She  never  says  a  word  in  self-defence  ; — 
sometimes  I  think  she  loves  to  be  blamed 
unjustly.  She  gets  found  fault  with  half 
of  the  time  when  any  mischief  is  done ; 
but  in  the  end  it  turns  out  that  Francisco 
was  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  he  comes  of 
his  own  accord  and  confesses.  If  there 
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ever  was  a  real  Christian  of  his  years,  I  be- 
lieve that  he  is  one." 

"  What !  Francisco  ?"  said  Herman,  with 
astonishment. 

"  Yes,  Francisco,"  replied  James.  "His 
natural  character  is  far  less  amiable  and 
gentle  than  Ellen's  and  William's.  In  fact, 
he  used  to  be  what  you  would  call  a  cold, 
calculating,  selfish,  contrary  boy.  But  he 
is  fast  changing  his  character.  Even  now 
lie  does  not  ordinarily  appear  nearly  as  well 
as  Ellen  and  William  ;  but  I  have  a  great 
deal  more  confidence  in  his  piety." 

"  I  am  surprised  to  hear  that.  I  should 
have  said  exactly  the  reverse." 

"  Why,  that  depends  upon  what  we  mean 
by  piety.  If  we  mean  general  good  cha- 
racter, amiatJleness,  habits  of  submissive- 
ness  to  parents,  and  good  temper, — why 
William  and  Ellen  stand  far  above  him. 
But  if  we  mean  a  new  principle  of  love 
to  God,  and  a  desire  to  confess  and 
forsake  sin,  then  Francisco  gives  a  great 
deal  more  evidence  of  it  than  either  of 
them.  I  do  not  know  that  1  erer  observed 
in  William  a  single  instance  of  honest, 
spontaneous  confession  of  a  fault ;  but 
from  Francisco  nothing  is  more  common. 
But  then  Francisco  commits  ten  faults  to 
William's  one  ;  and  two  years  ago  it  was 
a  hundred  to  one.  He  is  improving  very 
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fast.  I  believe  he  is  very  regular  at  his 
devotions  every  day,  and  he  certainly  feels 
the  influence  of  religious  considerations 
when  I  talk  with  him,  more  than  any  boy  I 
ever  knew.  William  seems  scarcely  to  feel 
them  at  all." 

Herman  need  not  have  been  so  surprised. 
On  a  moment's  reflection  he  perceived,  that 
there  was  no  ground  for  surprise.  In  fact, 
no  one  could  consider  James's  view  un- 
sound, who  could  believe  that  Peter  was  a 
true  Christian  and  Pilate  was  not,  when  the 
former  was  denying  his  Master,  and  the 
latter  was  endeavouring  to  save  his  life. 
Piety  is  not  mere  docility  and  amiableness 
of  temperament  and  character, — nor  does 
it  effect  at  once  an  entire  transformation, 
of  the  moral  condition  of  the'soul.  The 
change  it  effects  is  radical  in  its  nature,  but 
it  is  at  first  very  incomplete  and  partial  in 
degree.  It  is  a  new  principle,  struggling 
feebly  for  existence  amid  a  thousand  hostile 
elements.  Its  dawning  in  the  soul  is  like 
an  occasional  gleam  of  light  in  a  dark  and 
gloomy  cavern  ;  it  is  a  plant,  springing  up 
amid  overtopping  weeds,  which  for  a  long 
time  overshadow  and  conceal  it.  The  Chris- 
tian, therefore,  is  not  always  marked  by  his 
committing  fewer  open  sins  than  any  other 
man,  but  by  his  being  truly  penitent  and 
humble  before  Almighty  God,  for  thosa 
whicfe.  .He  is  guilty  of  committing. 
* 
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"  There's  some  mystery  about  this  affair," 
continued  James,  "  which  he  wants  to  ex- 
plain, I  know  by  his  looks.  I  wish  you 
would  talk  with  him  about  it.  You  will 
have  some  opportunity  in  the  course  of  the 
day." 

James  had  scarcely  time  to  make  this 
proposal  before  the  little  party  appeared 
again,  having  made  the  circuit  of  the  island. 
Francisco  and  William  were  propelling  the 
sled,  skating  laboriously  by  the  side  of  it, 
taking  hold  of  their  pole.  The  tongue  they 
had  thrown  over  back,  so  that  it  rested 
upon  the  centre  of  the  pole,  before  Ellen. 
Herman  and  James  rose  from  their  seat, 
and  resumed  their  places  in  front,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  they  were  again  in  motion, 
sweeping  away  from  the  island  with  great 
speed. 

They  reached  at  length  a  rocky  shore, 
and  ran  along,  for  half  a  mile,  under  it ; 
ragged  cliffs,  perpendicular  from  the  water's 
edge,  frowning  upon  them  from  the  shore. 
It  was  now  noon,  and  this  range  of  rocks 
faced  the  south,  so  that  it  gave  them  a  warm 
and  sheltered  position.  At  length  the  pre- 
cipice abruptly  terminated,  and  a  woody 
dell  appeared  in  its  stead,  with  the  mouth 
of  a  small  stream  opening  into  it.  At  the 
corner,  formed  by  the  bank  of  this  stream 
and  the  rocky  shore,  was  a  sort  of  chasm, 
opening  towards  the  lake,  which  usually 
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answered  the  purpose  of  a  harbour  for  their 
boat,  in  summer,  and  in  winter  it  afforded 
them  a  shelter  from  the  winds,  and  a  con- 
venient place  for  their  fire.  There  were 
seats  in  abundance  among  the  shelving  and 
trap-like  rocks  around  and  within  the 
chasm  ;  and  as  they  usually  made  their  fire 
upon  the  ice  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  this 
opening,  it  made  a  very  good  encampment. 
The  sled  was  drawn  into  the  chasm.  The 
lashings  of  the  basket  were  loosened  and 
removed,  and  then  they  took  off  the  basket 
itself  and  placed  it  upon  a  shelf  among  the 
rocks.  James  opened  it,  and  took  out  a 
hatchet  and  a  box  of  matches,  while  Her- 
man untied  the  pole  from  the  top  of  the 
sled  stakes,  and  took  the  axe  out  of  its 
socket. 

"  Now  boys,"  said  James,  "  we  will  go 
along  the  shore  of  the  brook,  and  throw 
wood  out  upon  the  ice,  and  you  must  draw 
it  along  to  the  fire." 

James  and  Herman  accordingly  took  otf 
their  skates,  and  one  arming  himself  with 
the  axe,  and  the  other  with  the  hatchet, 
they  took  each  one  bank  of  the  stream  upon 
the  land,  while  William  and  Francisco 
skated  along  upon  the  ice,  and  Ellen  fol- 
lowed, drawing  the  sled,  maintaining  a  pre- 
carious footing  upon  the  glassy  surface  by 
means  of  her  moccasins.  James  and  Her- 
man threw  out  sticks,  bushes,  small  logs, 
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branches,  roots,  every  dry  combustible,  in 
short,  which  they  could  find  ;  while  Fran- 
cisco and  William  dragged  the  largest  of 
them  to  their  encampment,  and  Ellen 
loaded  her  sled  with  the  smaller  ones.  Half 
a  cord  of  dry  and  half- decayed  rubbish  was 
soon  collected  before  the  chasm  in  the 
rock,  and  was  soon  after  enveloped  in 
^crackling  flames.  It  threw  floods  of  warmth 
into  the  chasm,  and  lighted  it  up  in  a  very 
cheerful  manner.  They  then  opened  their 
basket,  and  using  the  sled  for  a  table,  began 
to  prepare  their  dinner. 

The  preparation  of  the  fire  consumed  an 
hour,  and  the  dinner  nearly  two, — for  there 
were  apples  to  roast,  and  a  pie  to  warm,  and 
bread  to  toast,  and  many  other  such  simple 
processes  of  cookery  to  be  performed.  After 
dinner,  the  skaters  rigged  on  their  skates 
again,  and  coasted  along  in  pursuit  of  addi- 
tional fuel  to  replenish  their  fire,  while 
Ellen  remained  near  it,  pushing  in  the 
brands,  or  climbing  up  upon  the  rocks 
around. 

At  length  Herman  proposed  to  give  Fran- 
cisco a  ride  ;  and  having  seated  him  upon 
the  sled  and  put  the  stakes  in  behind,  with 
the  pole  lashed  across,  he  found  he  could 
propel  him  easily  &$  pushing  there  ;  and  in 
this  position  he  con/  d  easily  converse  with 
him,  as  their  heads  \v;re  brought  very  near 
together.  In  thia  w*y  Herman  drove  the 
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sled  before  him  rapidly  out  upon  the  ice, 
and  wheeling  around  in  a  sweeping  curve, 
he  headed  his  craft  up  the  little  stream,  and 
soon  disappeared  from  Ellen's  view,  who  sat 
watching  them  from  the  summit  of  a  rock. 

"  Does  this  go  well,  Francisco  ?"  said 
Jarnes. 

"  Beautifully,"  replied  Francisco. 

•'  Francisco,"  continued  Herman,  after  a 
moment's  pause,  "  what  was  it  that  you 
were  going  to  tell  James  and  me  down  there 
at  the  island  ?'' 

"  I  was  only  going  to  tell  James,''  re- 
plied Francisco. 

"  Oh,''  said  Herman  :  and  then  there  fol- 
lowed another  pause. 

"  1  suppose  you  would  rather  not  tell 
Tne,"  continued  Herman. 

"  Why,  I  don't  know, — exactly,''  said 
Francisco,  in  a  hesitating  tone. 

But  his  reluctance  was  soon  overcome  by 
Herman's  conciliating  manner ;  and  he  told 
the  whole  story. 

"  And  you  knew  that  they  were  William's 
mittens  all  the  time?"  said  Herman. 

"  Why,  yes,5'  said  Francisco ;  "  I  knew 
mine  had  holes  in  them." 

"So  it  was  a  plain  case  of  injustice, — 
deliberate  and  intentional  injustice.'* 

Francisco  did  not  answer. 

"  Observe,  now,  Francisco,"  continued 
Herman,  "how  the  bad  consequences  of 
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sin  spread  themselves  all  around.  You 
took  William's  mittens,  and  kept  them  five 
minutes,  unjustly  ;  and  it  brought  more  or 
less  suffering  upon  six  different  persons." 

"  Six  ?"  said  Francisco, — "  not  six." 

"  Yes,  six,  I  believe.  There  was  your 
mother,  who  was  troubled  at  first  because 
William  could  not  find  his  mittens,  and 
then  because  she  thought  that  he  had  been 
careless  about  them,  and  at  last  she  was 
probably  pained  still  more,  when  she  learned 
that  you  had  taken  them  away  from  him. 
Then  there  is  James,  which  makes  two,  and 
I  am  three.  It  is  painful  to  us  to  find  that 
you  are  selfish  and  unjust.  Then  Ellen  is 
four ;  it  caused  her  considerable  trouble  and 
Buffering.  Among  the  rest,  she  had  to  bear 
blame  that  she  did  not  deserve,  for  James 
thought  /she  was  the  one  that  was  not  ready. 
William  is  five;  he  suffered  in  two  ways." 

"  What  two  ways  ?''  asked  Francisco. 

"  Why,  first,  he  suffered  from  disap- 
pointment, when  he  found  he  could  not 
have  his  mittens  ;  and  then,  what  was  worse 
than  that,  there  was  the  painful  feeling  of 
being  oppressed  by  an  older  and  bigger  boy." 

"  Are  those  two  kinds  ?'' 

"  Yes,  certainly.  Suppose  you  had  a  half 
dollar,  and  a  boy  should  come  up  and  take 
it  away  from  you,  by  violence;  wouldn't  it 
give  you  more  pain  than  if  you  should  only 
lose  it  yourself  accidentally  in  some  way  r" 
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"  Why,  yes,"  said  Francisco,  "  I  think  it 
would.  But  that  makes  only  five." 

"  You  are  the  sixth,  yourself.  This  sin 
has  made  you  feel  unhappy,  hasn't  it  ?" 

Francisco  acknowledged  that  it  had. 

Herman  had,  by  this  time,  ascended  as 
fur  up  the  stream  as  it  was  possible  to  go. 
The  banks  had  become  contracted,  and  a 
log,  which  had  fallen  across  it,  had  dammed 
up  the  water  a  little,  and  caused  a  ripple, 
through  which  the  water  gurgled  under  the 
ice,  and  forbade  any  further  progress.  He 
accordingly  stopped  the  sled,  helped  Fran- 
cisco off,  and  seated  himself  upon  the  log 
with  the  boy  by  his  side. 

Herman  was  disappointed  in  Francisco  s 
confession.  He  was  accustomed,  himself,  to 
such  solemn  views  of  all  subjects  connected 
with  God  and  eternity,  and  especially  with 
the  confession  of  sin,  that  it  seemed  to  him 
that  Francisco  appeared  very  easy,  and  cool, 
for  a  sincere  penitent.  The  boy  had  been 
evidently  interested  in  the  conversation  , 
but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  been 
almost  as  much  interested  in  the  varied 
scenery  on  the  banks  of  the  stream,  as  they 
advanced  in  it  up  from  the  shores  of  the 
lake.  Herman  sat  accordingly  in  silence  a 
moment,  slowly  tapping  the  ice  with  the 
heel  of  his  skate,  hesitating  what  to  say 
next;  when,  after  a  moment's  pause,  Fran- 
cisco looked  up  in  his  face,  with  an  earnest 
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&ftd  serious,  and  yet  perfectly  collected  look, 
and  said, 

"  Well,  uncle  Herman,  I  am  sorry,  truly  ; 
and  I  hope  I  shall  never  do  so  again." 

He  said  this  with  a  certain  tone  of  ear- 
nestness and  cordiality,  but  without  the 
least  of  that  solemnity  of  manner  which 
Herman  had  been  accustomed  to  consider 
as  almost  necessarily  belonging  to  the  lan- 
guage of  penitence  and  confession.  This 
solemn  tone  and  look  are  indeed  very  often 
assumed — not  in  hypocrisy,  exactly,  but  as 
a  manner  suitable  and  proper  to  the  occa- 
sion;— and  few  prayers,  in  fact,  are  uttered 
in  an  honest,  natural  tone.  However  this 
may  be,  Herman  was  somewhat  encouraged 
by  the  evident  naturalness  and  honesty  of 
Francisco's  look. 

"  Well,  Francisco,"  said  he.  "  I  am  glad 
to  hear  you  say  so  ;  and  what  are  you  going 
to  do  about  this  case  ?" 

"  Why,  what  can  I  do  ?"  said  Francisco. 

"  You  can  go  and  confess  the  sin  to  God, 
if  you  wish  to  ;  and  ask  him  to  forgive  you." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Francisco,  seriously. 

"  And  I  think  if  you  could  do  something 
to  Ellen  and  William  and  the  others,  to  make 
them  some  amends  for  the  suffering  you  have 
occasioned  them,  it  would  be  well  to  do  it.'' 

"  I  don't  know  exactly  what  I  can  do,'* 
said  Francisco, — hesitatingly,  and  in  a  some- 
what desponding  tone. 
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"  I  don't  know  myself,  exactly,''  said 
Herman,  "  but,  perhaps,  some  opportunity 
may  occur." 

Francisco  did  not  reply,  bat  sat  silent 
and  thoughtful ; — and  Herman  hardly  knew 
what  to  think  of  his  state  of  mind.  From 
•what  James  had  said  of  Francisco's  repen- 
tance and  humility,  he  had  expected  deep 
solemnity,  and  even  tears ;  and  he  was  dis- 
appointed. In  fact,  wiser  persons  than 
Herman  are  accustomed  to  measure  peni- 
tence and  piety  by  the  tears. 

"  Well,"  thought  Herman  to  himself, 
"  I  have  done  my  duty,  but  I  am  afraid  it 
is  in  vain.  I  will  now  turn  the  converse- 
tion.  I  can  judge  by  the  readiness  with 
which  his  mind  is  diverted,  whether  any 
real  impression  has  been  made  upon  it. 

"  Francisco,''  said  he,  pointing  to  a  pre- 
cipice which  overhung  the  stream,  a  little 
below  them,  "  that  is  a  high  rock." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Francisco,  starting  up 
from  his  seat,  and  pulling  his  uncle,  as  he 
called  him,  by  the  hand,  "let  us  go  and 
climb  up  to  the  top  of  it." 

"  But  I  have  got  skates  upon  my  feet,'' 
replied  Herman. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Francisco,  "  you 
can  take  them  off  in  a  minute.  Come,  1 
will  unbuckle  the  straps  for  you." 

He  was  just  stooping  down  to  the  straps, 
wheir  liis  movement  was  arrested  by  the 
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sound  of  voices  below.  He  looked,  and 
saw  James  and  William  skating  slowly  along 
towards  them,  with  Ellen  between  them, 
holding  a  hand  of  each.  They  were  just 
coming  into  view  at  a  bend  in  the  little 
stream  below.  James  was  skating  very 
slowly,  to  allow  William  and  Ellen  to  keep 
pace  with  him.  Francisco  raised  a  loud 
shout,  and  abandoning  Herman,  started  off 
to  meet  them,  as  fast  as  he  could  make  his 
way  over  the  ice.  Herman  sighed.  "  It 
is,"  thought  he,  "  like  water  upon  a  rock, 
indeed." 

But  Herman  was  mistaken.  It  was,  in 
this  case,  only  water  upon  somewhat  rocky 
ground.  The  penitence  was  feeble  enough, 
it  is  true,  in  Francisco's  mind;  yet  still 
there  was  penitence  there,  and,  though  fee- 
ble, it  was  honest  and  genuine.  Herman 
thought,  as  thousands  of  parents  have  done 
in  similar  circumstances,  that  his  efforts  and 
instructions  were  thrown  away.  They  did 
not  draw  tears,  and  he  therefore  concluded 
they  did  not  produce  feeling.  But  they  did 
produce  feeling, — that  feeling  too,  which 
leads  to  acts,  not  merely  that  which  spends 
itself  in  solemn  looks  and  tears. 

Francisco  brought  Ellen  and  William  to 
look  at  the  water  as  it  gurgled  with  a  pecu- 
liar waving  appearance  under  the  ice  at  the 
ripple,  which  he  had  been  noticing  with 
interest  in  the  midst  of  Herman's  coimersa- 
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tion,  and  then,  with  them  he  explored  all 
the  picturesque  nooks  and  corners  of  the 
deep  glen  into  which  they  had  penetrated, 
— James  and  Herman  being  all  this  time 
seated  upon  the  log.  But  when  this  ex- 
citement was  over,  his  mind  recurred  to  the 
subject  of  his  sin,  and  he  began  to  wish  he 
\^'  an  opportunity  to  make  his  confession 
v-  God. 

The  desire  increased  as  he  followed  the 
arty  slowly  down  the  stream.  He  had 
proposed  to  Ellen  to  get  upon  the  sled  and 
ride  back ;  and  in  doing  it,  he  spoke  in  a 
sort  of  subdued  and  pleasant  tone,  which 
indicated  a  great  change  in  the  state  of  his 
feelings  since  the  morning.  As  they  moved 
on,  he  gradually  lingered  behind.  He  busied 
himself  in  pulling  out  a  pole  from  a  heap  of 
brush  upon  the  shore,  and  then,  watching 
his  opportunity,  when  the  rest  of  the  party 
had  disappeared  from  view  in  a  winding  of 
the  stream,  he  darted  off  from  the  ice  into 
the  thicket,  until  he  was  in  a  place  entirely 
concealed  from  view,  and  kneeling  down  by 
the  side  of  a  fallen  tree,  he  offered  his  prayer 
as  follows  : 

"  Oh  God, — I  have  been  unjust  and  sel. 
fish  to  William  and  my  sister  Ellen,  and  so 
I  have  committed  a  great  sin.  Oh  God, 
forgive  me, — this  once  more, — for  Jesus' 
sake,  who  died  to  save  me  from  my  sins, — 
and  give  me  some  way  to  make  them  amend* ; 
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— rmd  bless  my  uncle  Herman,  and  my  bro- 
ther James,  for  all  their  kindness  to  me. 
Amen.  ' 

He  rose  from  his  knees,  put  his  cap  upon 
'his  head ;  for  he  had  taken  it  off,  from  an 
involuntary  feeling  of  reverence,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  he  kneeled.  It  was  a  brief,  and 
even  a  hurried  prayer,  but  it  was  an  honest 
one.  Francisco  scrambled  back  to  the  ice, 
and  before  long,  overtook  his  companions. 
He  tried  to  think  of  some  mode  of  "  mak- 
ing amends"  to  William  and  Ellen,  but  he 
could  not.  There  seemed  to  be  nothing 
that  he  could  do  for  them,  or  for  Herman, 
or  James.  His  desire,  however,  to  please 
them  all,  gave  that  kind  and  gentle  tone  to 
his  voice,  and  that  mild  expression  to  his 
eye,  which  constitute  so  great  a  charm  in 
the  manners  of  a  child.  He  was  not  con- 
scious of  it,  but  he  really  did  communicate 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  His  prayer  was 
heard  and  granted,  as  sincere  prayers  often 
are,  not  merely  in  a  way  that  he  did  not 
anticipate,  but  in  one  which  he  did  not  even 
perceive  when  it  came. 

The  shades  of  the  evening  were  now 
drawing  near.  The  party  intended  to  re- 
turn by  moonlight,  and  as  the  moon  did 
not  rise  until  seven  o'clock,  there  was  to 
be  at  that  season  of  the  year  an  hour  of 
darkness  before  her  silvery  illumination 
would  appear.  They  replenished  their  fire  ; 
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d  after  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  faded  awaj 
in  the  west,  its  bright  flashes  of  light  threw 
their  encampment  in  the  chasm,  into  a 
glow,  and  beamed  out  over  the  dark  ice, 
until  they  were  lost  in  distance  and  ooscu- 
rity.  James  and  Herman  sat  upon  the 
rocks  with  the  children  around  them,  shel- 
tered from  the  evening  air  by  the  cliffs 
above  them,  and  warmed  by  the  radiation 
of  the  fire.  They  talked  of  the  expeditions 
of  their  earlier  days,  related  to  their  little 
auditors  the  adventures  they  had  met  with 
years  before, — with  boats,  logs,  rafts,  and 
in  ;l~;orhine  parties,  on  the  various  arms 
and  branches  or  me  Iali2>  Touring  all  this 
time  too,  they  were  eating  their  suppers, 
drawn,  like  their  dinner,  from  the  basket. 
Herman  after  a  time  left  the  party,  that  he 
might  ramble  away  along  the  coast  into  the 
darkness,  or  sit  upon  some  solitary  rock, 
enjoying  the  strong  contrast  between  the 
utter  silence  and  desolation  around  him, 
and  the  bright  and  busy  scene  presented  at 
the  encampment,  which  looked  like  a  focus 
of  light  and  brilliancy  in  the  midst  of  a 
vast  region  of  darkness  and  gloom. 

At  last  he  heard  a  distant  noise.  He 
listened.  It  was  a  ringing  sound,  at  a  great 
distance  upon  the  ice.  He  heard  voices 
too.  It  was  like  the  sound  of  shouts  at  a 
distance  so  remote  that  they  fell  faint  and 
almost  inaudible  upon  the  ear.  He  re- 
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turned  to  the  encampment,  and  told  James 
that  he  could  hear  the  skaters  from  the 
village  out  upon  the  lake,  and  that  they  had 
better  commence  their  preparations  for  a 
return,  or  the  men  and  boys  would  come 
and  pay  them  a  visit,  allured,  like  moths 
and  millers,  by  the  light  of  the  fire. 

"  Very  well,  let  them  come,"  said  James. 

"  Yes,"  said  Herman,  "let  them  come  ; 
but  then  we  may  as  well  have  our  things 
put  up,  for  river-drivers  and  mill-men  are 
not  always  the  most  mild  and  courteous  vi- 
sitors, especially  to  such  a  scene  as  this." 

Herman's  prediction,  in  respect  to  the 
probability  of  a  visit,  at  least,  was  soon  veri- 
fied ;  for  the  voices,  and  the  sound  of  the 
skates  ringing  over  the  ice,  gradually  grew 
nearer  and  nearer  ;  and  by  the  time  James's 
packing  was  done,  four  or  five  strong,  ath- 
letic, and  rough-looking  men  came  up  into 
the  illuminated  region,  and  wheeling  round 
in  great  curves,  intersecting  each  other. 
"  came  to,"  as  a  sailor  would  express  it,  at 
a  respectful  distance  from  the  fire.  There 
they  stood,  their  forms  and  features  bright- 
ly illuminated  and  relieved,  so  to  speak, 
against  the  very  darkness  beyond. 

"  Come  on,  boys,"  said  James,  in  a  loud 
voice,  "  come  on,  and  warm  yourselves  by 
our  fire." 

The  men,  came  up  with  gratified  looks 
but  in  silence,  and  stood  near  the  fire. 
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gazing  upon  it  with  a  look  of  bewildered 
pleasure,  and  with  dazzled  eyes.  Their 
feet,  most  strongly  illuminated,  presented 
a  curious  specimen  of  the  varieties  of  rig. 
ging.  Some  had  skates  toolarge,  and  some 
too  small ;  and  they  were  odd,  or  in  pairs, 
as  the  case  might  be.  They  were  fas- 
tened in  every  mode,  leather  straps  sewed 
by  any  body  but  a  saddler,  and  cords 
knotted  and  tied  in  every  way.  Their 
numbers  were  gradually  increased  by  the 
coming  up  of  the  rear,  formed  by  those 
who  had  been  outstripped  by  the  more  able 
and  skilful  skaters.  At  first  they  seemed 
to  be  somewhat  calmed  at  least,  by  the 
presence  of  their  hosts ;  but  their  natural 
ease  and  coarseness  of  manners  soon  re- 
turned, and  Ellen  regarded  with  awe  and  al- 
most with  terror,  their  uncouth  forms,  and 
rough  movements,  and  loud  vociferations. 

At  length  the  foremost  of  them  perceiv- 
ing, from  the  basket  lashed  to  the  sled,  and 
other  indications,  that  the  party  were  ap- 
parently about  ready  to  leave  their  encamp- 
•  ment,  advanced  to  James,  and  touching  his 
hat  respectfully  with  one  hand,  while  he 
pointed  to  the  blazing  heap  of  fuel  with, 
the  other,  he  asked  if  they  had  done  with 
that  fire. 

"  Why  yes,"  said  James,  looking  at  Her- 
"  I  believe  we  have  about  done  witto. 
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"  Then,  sir,"  said  the  man,  "  we  will  be 
much  obliged  to  you,  if  you  will  give  it  to 
us." 

An  old  established  skating  ground  has  its 
common  law,  as  well  as  the  most  refined 
kingdom  on  the  globe  ;  and  James,  men- 
tally running  over  its  provisions,  in  respect 
to  the  title  to  fires  built  out  of  the  common 
stores  of  fuel,  saw  that  his  claim  to  the  ex- 
clusive possession  was  too  doubtful  to  be 
pressed,  even  if  he  had  desired  to  press  it. 
So,  after  a  moment's  pause,  he  told  his  rude 
guests  they  were  welcome  to  it. 

"  Well,  then,"  replied  the  leader,  "here 
goes.  We'll  make  a  run  back,  by  torch- 
light." 

So  saying,  he  seized  a  flaming  brand,  and 
waving  it  in  the  air  over  his  head,  moved 
swiftly  away.  In  replenishing  their  fire, 
James  and  Herman  had  put  on  a  large 
number  of  pitch  pine  knots,  which  being 
highly  inflammable,  are  always  in  great  re- 
quisition for  forest  bonfires.  These  the 
men  and  boys  seized  by  the  extremities 
which  had  been  turned  from  the  fire,  and 
away  they  went  in  all  directions,  waving 
the  olazirig  torches  in  the  air,  and  carrying 
their  flashing  light  far  off  into  the  dimness 
and  obscurity  around.  Not  much  more 
than  a  heap  of  embers  and  mouldering 
brands  was  left  upon  the  fire ;  but  the 
owners  of  it  did  not  ty-jch  regret  their  loss. 
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fhey  were  repaid  by  the  highly  picturesque 
effect  of  these  moving  lights.  As  they  gra- 
dually receded,  the  bearers  of  them  disap- 
peared from  view,  and  the  lights  themselves 
only  were  seen,  like  meteors,  flashing,  and 
waving,  and  wheeling  over  the  surface  of 
the  lake — diminishing  and  still  diminishing 
as  they  receded,  until  they  dwindled  to 
faint  stars,  wandering  slowly  hither  and 
thither,  and  were,  at  last,  one  by  one,  gra- 
dually extinguished  and  lost. 

Just  as  the  last  one  was  fading  from  view, 
Ellen's  eye  discovered  the  glow  of  a  bright 
light  in  the  eastern  horizon,  illuminating  the 
mists  which  had  gathered  there.  She  said 
it  must  be  a  fire,  but  James  told  her  it  was 
the  moon ;  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  the 
bright  orb  appeared,  slowly  swelling  and 
ascending  among  the  trees.  Her  cold  and 
silvery  light  restored  to  the  party  a  dim. 
vision  of  the  lake  again,  and  re-produced 
the  outlines  of  the  opposite  shores.  James 
and  Herman  immediately  commenced  pre- 
parations for  their  return.  They  put  Ellen 
again  upon  their  seat  on  the  basket.  The 
axe  was  fixed  into  its  socket,  and  the  boys 
established  in  their  positions  at  the  sides  ; 
and  then,  bidding  farewell  to  thsir  encamp- 
ment, the  party  began  to  move  slowly 
along  the  rocky  shore,  regulating  their  pace 
by  the  feeble  skating  powers  of  FraiidUco 
aud  William, 
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They  had  not  proceeded  far  before  they 
heard  again  the  sound  of  skaters  approach- 
ing ;  and  in  a  few  minutes,  a  half  a  dozen 
of  the  roughest  of  their  former  visitors  ad- 
vanced into  view, — their  dark  forms  re- 
lieved against  the  bright  reflections  of  the 
moonbeams  upon  the  glassy  ice.  They  came 
up  rapidly,  wheeled  around  our  party,  and 
came  up  alongside  of  them  as  they  moved 
steadily  on.  One  of  them  had  a  long  slender 
pole  in  his  hand.  James  felt  a  little  uneasy 
and  anxious.  They  had  been  civil  thus  far, 
it  is  true,  but  he  supposed  that  the  continu 
ance  of  their  civility  and  good  humour 
rested  on  a  very  precarious  footing.  He 
Aad,  however,  no  cause  for  any  such  appre- 
hensions. The  men  knew  him  very  well, 
though  he  did  not  know  them.  They  had 
a  thousand  pleasant  associations  connected 
with  his  own  and  Herman's  character  ;  sto- 
ries of  kindness,  to  the  sick  and  distressed, 
in  which  they  had  been  the  actors,  had  been 
often  in  circulation  among  them,  and  their 
only  feeling,  in  this  somewhat  unceremo- 
nious visit,  was  honest  good-will.  After  a 
moment's  pause  the  same  leader  who  had 
spoken  at  the  fire,  ranged  up  to  James,  and, 
touching  his  hat  as  before,  said, 

"  Much  obliged  to  you  for  the  use  of 
your  fire,  gentlemen.  We  have  come  back 
to  help  to  give  this  young  lady  a  ride  home." 

They   then    produced    their    pole,    and 
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showed  a  sort  of  hook  in  one  end,  which 
was  formed  by  u  part  of  a  branch.  They  ex- 
plained that  they  wished  to  hook  that  upon 
the  tongue  of  the  sled,  so  that  they  could 
all  apply  their  strength  to  the  little  vehicle, 
and  then,  as  their  organ  of  communication 
expressed  it, — "  we  can  put  the  steam  up  at 
once,  and  show  the  young  lady  how  to  cross 
a  lake  by  moonlight,  without  a  boat." 

James  looked  at  Herman,  inquiringly. 
Herman  said  nothing  :  but  the  expression  of 
his  face  was  rather  that  of  curiosity  and 
pleasure  than  distrust 

"  But  we  have  got  these  two  boys  in  tow, " 
replied  James,  turning  to  his  wild-looking 
company.  "  How  will  they  get  along  ?" 

"  Oh,"  replied  a  stout-built,  round-fac^d 
lumber  man,  who  was  among  them,  "  let 
them  hold  their  feet  still,  and  they  will  go 
fast  enough.  We  will  take  the  whole  con- 
cern along  together." 

James  consented  to  the  arrangement. 
The  pole  was  hooked  on ;  the  men  eagerly 
grasped  it,  in  pairs,  one  on  each  side.  The 
boys  were  told  to  put  their  feet  together 
and  grasp  their  cross  pole  strongly,  and 
Ellen's  arms  were  brought  out  through  the 
arm-holes  of  her  cloak,  so  that  she  too 
could  take  hold  of  the  cross  pole  in  the 
middle  where  it  passed  before  her. 

"  Now,  my  lads,  steady  ahead  !"  said  the 
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foremost  of  the  gang,  "  keep  the  stroke,  for 
we  are  in  close  quarters." 

The  evolutions  of  skaters  are  so  expanded 
that  they  would  seern  to  require  a  large 
epace  to  enable  them  to  move  with  freedom  ; 
but  if  they  keep  the  step,  far  less  space  is 
required  than  would  be  supposed.  They 
Can  advance  very  rapidly  arm  in  arm,  or  in 
pretty  close  proximity  in  column.  This 
party  understood  this,  and  accordingly 
moved  slowly  at  first,  in  order  to  secure 
simultaneous  and  harmony  of  action.  .As 
they  advanced,  their  strokes  became  more 
rapid  and  vigorous,  until  in  a  very  few 
minutes  Ellen  was  bounding  over  the  ice 
with  a  speed  which  she  had  never  expe- 
rienced before.  As  they  passed  along,  they 
met  one  and  another  of  their  former  visitors, 
who  had  followed  those  that  now  acted  as 
team.  These  all  wheeled  round  as  they 
came  up,  and  fell  in  with  the  train,  pressing 
on  in  full  cry  ; — Ellen's  heart  beating  high 
with  an  excitement,  in  which  delight  and 
awe,  almost  amounting  to  terror,  were 
strangely  mingled. 

James  and  Herman  kept  pace  with  the 
otliers  for  some  time,  but  their  strength  was 
soon  exhausted,  and  they  were  reduced  to 
the  boys'  condition  of  lying  on  their  oars. 
In  this  way  the  whole  group  pressed  on, 
and,  in  a  very  short  time  after  the  com- 
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mence/nent  of  their  motion,  they  swept 
round  into  the  mouth  of  the  mill-stream- 
and  came  to  a  stand  at  the  rock  where 
James  and  Herman  at  first  came  upon  the 
ice,  with  shouts  that  made  the  whole  forest 
ring.  Without  waiting  a  moment,  the  men 
unhooked  their  pole,  and  were  off  imme- 
diately down  the  stream,  folknved  by  all 
their  savage-looking  retainers.  Their  voices 
gradually  died  away,  and  left  our  little  party 
once  more  to  solitude  and  themselves. 

James  and  Herman  began  to  take  off 
their  own  skates,  and  to  loosen  the  straps 
of  those  of  the  boys.  Just  as  they  were 
ready  to  move  off  to  the  land,  Herman 
pointed  across  the  little  stream  in  silence. 
They  looked  and  saw  a  man  moving  slowly 
along  under  the  shadow  of  the  opposite 
bank,  dragging  a  board,  six  or  eight  feet 
long.  As  soon  as  he  had  passed,  Hermajtl 
asked  James  what  he  supposed  he  was  go- 
ing to  do  with  that  board. 

"  Oh,  it  is  for  some  of  their  frolicking,  I 
suppose ; — but  come,  we  must  go.  I  be- 
lieve we  are  going  to  have  a  storm  to- 
morrow." 

Herman  saw  that  there  was  a  circle 
around  the  moon,  and  a  general  mistiness 
in  the  sky.  The  wind,  too,  was  moaning 
through  the  tops  of  the  trees.  They  has- 
tened along  towards  home,  thinking  no 
more  of  the  stra  iger.  It  was  McDonner, 
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But  to  explain  his  present  condition  and 
plans,  we  must  go  back  a  few  hours  in  our 
narrative. 
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ON  the  morning  of  the  day  when  James 
and  Herman  went  on  their  skating  expedi- 
tion, as  they  were  leaving  the  house,  the 
children  having  gone  before  them,  they  met 
McDonner  walking  along,  with  his  axe  upon 
his  shoulder.  Herman  asked  him  if  he  had 
any  work  for  the  day.  He  replied,  that  he 
had  not ;  and  James  immediately  offered  to 
employ  him. 

"  You  may  go  into  the  yard  there,  and 
chop  wood/'  said  he,  pointing  back.  "  There 
is  my  father,  now.  i  see  his  head  over  the 
fence  ;  tell  him  I  sent  you.'* 

McDonner  went  into  the  yard.  The  man 
whom  James  had  referred  to  as  his  father, 
stood  with  his  back  towards  him,  as  he  ad- 
vanced, examining  a  sleigh  ;  and  as  McDon- 
ner approached  him,  he  observed  that  he 
was  stooping  down  to  look  at  the  runners. 
McDonner  stopped,  and  stood  in  silence  a 
moment,  waiting  till  the  gentleman  should 
be  at  leisure  to  attend  to  him.  At  length 
the  latter  raised  himself  up,  and  turned 
round,  and  looked  McDonner  in  the  face. 
It  was  Squire  Stock,  his  old  fellow-traveller. 
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The  parties  looked  at  each  other  for  some 
seconds  with  an  expression  of  bewildered 
astonishment.  Both  thought  of  the  bundle 
of  clothes  which  was  hooked  up  from  the 
brook,  though,  of  course,  neither  of  them 
alluded  to  it.  After  some  common -place 
remarks  of  recognition,  Mr.  Stock  left  Mc- 
Donner  at  his  work,  resolving  to  consider 
seriously  what  he  should  do. 

Just  before  noon,  as  his  workman  was 
about  to  go  to  dinner,  the  lawyer  came  out 
and  addressed  him  as  follows  : 

"  Mr.  McDonner,  I  have  something  t» 
say  to  you,  and  I  want  you  to  promise  me, 
before  I  begin,  that  you  will  not  now  make 
any  reply  whatever.'' 

"  That  is  a  strange  condition,"  said  Mc- 
Donner. 

"  You  will  see  the  reason  of  it  before  I 
get  through." 

McDonner  hesitated. 

"  I  think  it  probable  that  I  owe  you  my 
life  ;  and  now  do  you  think  that  I  can  do  or 
say  any  thing,  except  from  friendly  feelings, 
towards  you?'' 

"  Well,  sir,''  said  McDonner,  planting 
one  foot  upon  the  log  of  wood  before  him, 
and  leaning  upon  his  axe-handle  as  upon  a 
staff, — looking  the  lawyer  full  in  the  face, 
4C  go  on,  then,  upon  your  own  conditions.3' 

' '  You  are  not  safe  here  : — Soon  after  you 
left  us  at  the  ferry,  you  were  suspected. 
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The  ferryman  tried  to  conceal  the  circum- 
stance of  the  bundle,  but  it  got  out,  and 
they  searched  for  you  up  and  down  the 
river  ;  but  in  vain.  Now  you  are  here,  ap- 
pearing in  open  day,  and  under  your  own 
name,  too.  I  do  not  ask  whether  you  are 
innocent  or  guilty.  I  do  not  want  to  know, 
nor  to  expose  you  to  the  temptation  of 
telling  me  a  falsehood.  That  is  the  reason 
tvhy  I  wished  you  not  to  reply.  Your  bold- 
ness, at  any  rate,  looks  like  innocence.  All 
1  wanted  to  say  is,  that  guilty  or  innocent, 
]  don't  think  you  are  very  safe  here.  I 
fchall  not  myself  move  against  you ; — you 
Jnay  work  for  me  as  long  as  you  please,— 
t'ut  I  thought  it  best  for  me  to  give  you  fair 
varning,'' 

So  saying,  he  turned  away  as  if  to  go  back 
to  the  house. 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  sir,'* 
said  McDonner. 

McDonner  then  coolly  finished  cutting 
and  splitting  the  log  which  he  was  at  work 
upon,  then  shouldered  his  axe  and  walked 
away. 

"  He  has  gone  off  without  his  pay,"  said 
the  lawyer  to  himself,  looking  out  at  the 
window:  "  however,  he'll  call  and  see  me 
before  he  goes  out  of  town." 

Two  hours  afterwards,  as  Mr.  Stock  was 
coming  into  his  office,  he  was  surprised  to 
Lear  the  sound  »f  an  axe  in  the  yard.  He 
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went  to  the  window,  and  saw  McDonnei 
there  at  work  just  as  before.  He  thought 
it  strange.  He  had  no  doubt  of  his  guilt, 
for  he  had  seen  in  a  newspaper  the  account 
of  the  escape  of  a  person  by  the  same  name, 
from  the  county  where  the  first  attempt 
had  been  made  to  arrest  McDonner,  and  he 
supposed  that  this  was  unquestionably  the 
man.  Still,  such  a  boldness  and  composure 
seemed  inconsistent  with  guilt,  and  he  be- 
gan to  be  seriously  at  a  loss  what  to  make  of 
the  affair. 

McDonner  was,  in  fact,  in  more  serious 
danger  than  even  Mr.  Stock  supposed.  He 
had  been  suspected  by  others  in  the  town, 
and  a  plan  was  concerted  for  his  arrest  that 
evening.  He  had,  however,  himself  disco- 
vered it  all,  and  was  taking  his  measures 
accordingly.  He  satisfied  himself  that,  al- 
though he  was  watched  a  good  deal  during 
the  day,  the  attempt  to  arrest  him  would 
not  be  made  until  evening,  unless  he  should 
precipitate  it  by  some  action  of  his  own. 
His  true  policy,  therefore,  was  to  go  on 
with  his  ordinary  employments  with  as 
much  composure  and  apparent  unconcern 
as  he  could  assume. 

In  acting  his  part,  he  was  aided  vero 
much,  not  only  by  his  characteristic  forti- 
tude and  self-command,  but  ty  a  sort  of 
feeling  of  desperation,  or  rather  despair 
Jrhich  had  gradually  been  gaining  upotf 
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him,  and  which  rendered  him,  in  a  great 
measure,  indifferent  in  respect  to  what 
might  befal  him.  A  person  is  sometimes 
really  indifferent  to  life,  while  yet  he  will 
instinctively  take  vigorous  measures  to  pre- 
serve it.  If  a  wretch,  bent  on  suicide,  and 
just  about  to  throw  himself  from  a  bridge, 
were  to  be  attacked  by  an  assassin,  he  would 
doubtless  turn  to  defend  himself,  and  would 
fight- valiantly  for  a  life  which  just  before  he 
was  going  to  throw  away.  It  was  somewhat 
so  with  McDonner.  He  really  cared  little 
whether  he  was  at  liberty  or  in  prison  ;  and 
yet  this  very  indifference  made  him  more 
perfectly  cool  and  collected  in  arranging  the 
plans  for  escape,  which  an  involuntary  in- 
stinct impelled  him  to  form. 

He  worked  at  his  wood  until  dark,  and 
then,  calling  at  the  office,  he  received  his 
pay,  and  then  went  home  to  his  supper. 
After  supper  he  put  on  his  great  coat,  went 
TO  an  obscure  store  ia  the  village  and 
bought  a  hatchet  and  some  small  nails. 
The  hatchet  he  let  down  into  the  capacious 
pocket  of  his  coat,  and  then  walked  towards 
the  mill.  From  a  huge  pile  of  slabs  and 
boards  which  lay  beneath  it  on  the  bank,  he 
.selected  a  wide  and  thick  board,  about  six 
feet  long.  This  board  he  carried  and  drag- 
ged along  down  the  stream  to  its  junction 
with  the  lake,  and  there  concealed  it  care- 
fully in  the  thicket.  He  then  returned  and 
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got  a  bundle,  which  he  had  previously  se- 
creted near  the  bank  of  the  brook  near  the 
village,  and  carried  it  down  to  the  place 
where  he  had  deposited  his  board.  He 
looked  at  the  skatets  who  were  still  making 
the  ice  resound  with  their  evolutions  far 
out  upon  the  lake,  and  then  at  the  halo 
round  the  room.  He  listened  to  the  rising 
wind  moaning  fitfully  among  the  trees. 

"  Breeze  away," — said  he  to  himself.  "  1 
hope  it  will  blow  a  hurricane  ; — and  I  will 
fly  away  upon  the  wings  of  it.'' 

McDonner  had  not  dared  to  attempt  to 
make  his  escape  by  land, — for  he  foresaw  a 
snow  storm,  and  knew  that  he  should  be 
tracked.  He  observed,  that  there  was  a 
prospect  of  a  high  wind,  and  in  such  a  di- 
rection, too,  as  to  blow  along  the  chain  oS 
lakes ;  and  he  had  conceived  the  idea  of 
constructing  a  rude  ice  boat,  and  making 
his  escape  by  means  of  it  more  rapidly  than 
would  be  possible  in  any  other  way.  He 
thought,  also,  that  if  the  wind  should  fail 
him,  or  change  in  its  direction,  he  should 
still  be  safest  on  the  lake,  for  he  could  then 
work  his  way  upon  skates  faster  and  more 
secure  from  pursuit  than  he  could  travel  on 
land. 

Accordingly,  having  placed  his  materials 
and  implements  in  a  place  of  safety  near  the 
mouth  of  the  brook,  he  began  to  return  to- 
wards the  village.  It  would  be  necessary 
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for  him,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  get  pos" 
session  of  two  pair  of  skates  to  form  the 
runners  for  his  ice-boat.  He  hesitated  for 
a  moment  as  to  the  best  mode,  but  finally 
concluded  upon  the  following.  He  sta- 
tioned himself  near  the  landing,  where  the 
skaters  were  accustomed  to  pass  off  and  on ; 
and  after  watching  them  as  they  came  in 
from  the  ice,  sometimes  singly,  and  some- 
times in  groups,  he,  at  length,  when  he  saw 
one  approaching  whom  he  thought  would 
answer  his  purpose,  came  out  of  his  retreat, 
and  managed  so  as  to  be  coming  down  upon 
the  ice  just  as  the  other  advanced  to  the 
landing  to  come  off. 

"  Well,  Hiro,"  said  McDonner, — "  what 
sort  of  skating  is  it  on  the  lake  ?" 

"  Real,"  replied  Hiro  ;  stooping  down  to 
Unfasten  his  gear. 

"  You  come  just  in  time  to  lend  me  your 
skates." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  said  Hiro. 
"  When  I  lend  my  skates,  I  am  very  apt 
not  to  see  them  again." 

"  Then  you  must  sell  them  to  me,"  said 
McDonner.  "  What  are  they  worth  ?'' 

"  Half  a  dollar." 

"  Half  a  dollar  ?"  said  McDonner  ;  "  is 
that  the  lowest  ?" 

'•  Yes,  the  lowest  cent,"  said  Hiro  ;  and 
the  usual  dialogue  in  such  cases  ensued, — 
resulting,  however,  in  McDonner's  pur- 
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chasing  the  skates  and  paying  the  money. 
He  dropped  the  skates  into  his  pocket,  and 
then,  after  waiting  fifteen  minutes  more,  he 
made  a  precisely  similar  trade,  with  another 
tired  and  jaded  skater.  His  preparations 
were  now  complete,  and  he  accordingly 
again  made  his  way  to  the  point  of  land 
where  his  other  articles  were  concealed, 
taking  care  to  avoid  heing  observed  by  the 
parties  returning  from  the  lake. 

McDonner  was  familiarwith  the  construc- 
tion of  the  ice-boat,  though  he  attempted, 
at  this  time,  only  a  very  rude  imitation  of 
one.  He  took  one  pair  of  his  skates,  and, 
with  the  hammer-head  of  his  hatchet,  he 
bent  down  those  curved  ends  of  the  irons, 
which  rise  in  front  above  the  wood,  so  that 
the  wood  would  lie  flat  upon  the  board. 
He  then  laid  these  skates,  face  down,  upon 
the  two  back  corners  of  his  board,  nailing 
them  on  firmly,  with  nails  driven  through 
the  sides  of  the  wood.  In  the  same  manner 
he  fastened  th°  other  pair  of  skates  upon, 
the  front  corners,  only  in  this  case  he  loft 
the  curved  ends  of  the  irons  projecting  in 
front.  Then,  on  turning  the  board  over,  it 
rested  on  the  skates  as  upon  runners,  ar.d 
he  found  that  it  would  glide  very  smoothly 
and  easily  over  the  ice.  While  he  was 
doing  this,  the  wind  continued  to  rise,  the 
haziness  in  the  sky  increased,  and  the  num- 
ber of  the  skaters  out  upon  the  ice  before 
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him  gradually  diminished,  until  the  lake  was 
restored  almost  to  its  native  solitude. 

The  next  thing  was  to  make  the  sail.  For 
this  purpose  McDonner  drew  out  a  square, 
blanket-like  looking  piece  of  cloth  from  his 
bundle,  and  he  contrived  to  stretch  it  upon 
a  rude  frame  which  he  made  of  poles  lashed 
at  the  corners.  The  sail  thus  extended,  he 
succeeded  in  securing  in  an  upright  position, 
upon  his  board,  nailing  the  lower  side  of  the 
frame  to  the  board,  and  securing  the  top  by 
cords  running  in  the  direction  of  fore  and 
back  stays. 

Both  sets  of  runners  being  fixed,  Mc- 
Donner had  no  means  of  steering,  but  must, 
of  necessity,  run  in  a  straight  line,  and  di- 
rectly before  the  wind.  The  wind,  however, 
was  fair  for  carrying  him  in  the  longest 
direction  of  the  lake  ; — in  which  direction 
the  water  extended,  in  nearly  a  right  line; 
for  twenty  or  thirty  miles.  McDonner 
thought  that  if  the  wind  should  blow  hard, 
and  the  ice  not  become  obstructed  by  falling 
snow,  that  he  might,  perhaps,  be  carried  over 
the  whole  distance  by  occasionally  drawing 
his  ice-boat  round  an  island,  or  out  into  the 
middle  of  the  pond  again,  if  the  wind  should 
chance  to  drive  him  ashore.  Then,  listening 
carefully  for  some  time  to  satisfy  himself 
that  the  last  skater  from  the  village  had 
returned,  and  thak  the  "  coast  was  clear," 
he  took  his  ice-boat  from  under  the  shelter 
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of  the  shore,  where  he  had  constructed  it, 
and  drew  it  out  upon  the  open  ice  ;  arid 
then,  while  he  was  putting  his  tools  and 
remaining  materials  into  his  pocket,  he 
looked  cautiously  around  to  notice  onc« 
more  the  indications  as  to  the  weather. 

A  high  wind  was  evidently  arising  from, 
the  south-east ;  the  sky  was  becoming  de- 
cidedly overcast,  and  even  a  few  flakes  of 
snow  began  to  fall.  A  gust  of  wind  started 
the  boat  as  it  lay  by  the  side-of  McDouner, 
and  it  almost  made  its  escape.  He  sprang 
forward  and  seized  it ;  he  turned  it  round 
so  as  to  present  the  edge  cf  the  sail  to  the 
wind,  and  then  pressed  his  foot  upon  it 
while  he  completed  his  preparations.  When 
at  length  all  was  ready,  he  put  his  boat's 
head  before  the  wind,  seated  himself  upon 
it,  and.  immediately  began  to  move  slowly 
along. 

After  gliding  on  a  few  rods,  the  motion 
became  slower  and  slower,  and  finally  ceased. 
A  fresh  gust  of  wind,  however,  soon  started 
him  again,  though  with  very  gentle  motion. 
He  was,  in  fact,  yet  in  some  degree  sheltered 
by  the  shore,  though  his  course  was  some- 
what oblique  to  it.  He  was,  however,  gra- 
dually gaining  an,  offing,  and,  of  course,  his 
rude  sail  felt  the  influence  of  an  increasing 
breeze.  The  motion  soon  became  steady, 
and  it  was  evident  that  it  was  gradually 
accelerated.  In  fact,  the  \rincl  wss  rapidly 
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rising,  though  to  McDonner's  sensations 
it  was  quite  the  reverse ;  for  as  he  was 
moving  with  it,  the  faster  he  advanced  the 
^ess  he  felt  its  impulse.  In  the  course  of 
fifteen  minutes  he  considered  himself  fairly 
undet  way,  running  along,  as  nearly  as  he 
could  judge,  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  miles 
an  hour. 

But  McDonner  was  anxious  and  uneasy. 
He  was  not  yet  beyond  the  reach  of  pursuit. 
A  party  of  good  skaters  would  easily  over- 
take him,  if,  by  any  means,  his  going  off 
upon  the  ice  bad  been  discovered.  He  had 
his  plan  formed,  in  case  of  being  pursued. 
1 1  was  to  knock  off  the  front  pair  of  skates 
from  his  ice  boat,  and  put  them  upon  his 
feet  as  quick  as  possible,  and  make  his  way 
to  the  nearest  point  of  the  shore  ;  and  then 
he  had  no  doubt  he  could  easily  conceal 
himself  in  the  forests.  But  he  was  by  no 
means  certain  of  being  able  to  reach  the 
shore  before  being  cut  off.  He  felt,  there- 
fore, eager  and  impatient  to  go  on.  He 
was  vexed  with  the  gentleness  of  the  wind 
that  chilled  his  shoulders,  and  whistled  by 
his  ears  ;  for  though  the  resistance  to  mo- 
tion was  reduced  to  the  ve~y  gentle  friction 
of  skate  irons  upon  glassy  ?ce,  his  velocity 
was  much  less  than  that  of  the  storm. 

The  land  which  he  had  left  was  now  so 
far  behind  him,  and  the  other  shores  so  dis- 
tant, that  he  soon  had  no  other  mode  of 
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judging  of  his  velocity,  than  to  watch  the 
gliding  by  of  the  ice,  under  his  runners.  It 
seemed  as  if  his  boat  was  still,  and  all  the 
ice  in  motion.  The  lake  appeared  to  him 
like  a  vast  river,  covered  with  fields  of  ice, 
which  were  borne  down  by  a  rapid  current, 
his  rude  vehicle  being  at  rest  upon  its  sur- 
face, retained  by  some  magic  power,  while 
the  vast  glassy  field,  with  its  white  patches 
and  its  dark  patches,  its  crevices  and  bub- 
bles, its  smooth  spots  and  rough  spots,  all 
swept  majestically  along  beneath  him.  Me 
Donner  soon  began  to  think  his  speed  was 
getting  to  be  pretty  high.  On  the  right, 
the  shore  was  here  at  about  half  a  mile  dis- 
tant. He  saw  a  bold  promontory  projecting 
from  it,  a  short  distance  before  him.  The 
moon  was  almost  entirely  obscured  by 
the  clouds,  but  the  dark  form  of  the  pro- 
montory, crowned  with  evergreens,  made 
itself  visible,  relieved  against  the  gray  sky  ; 
and  as  it  rose  into  view,  swept  on  with  a 
majestic  motion  till  it  came  abeam,  and  then 
moved  heavily  away  behind  him,  it  con- 
vinced him  that  he  was  going  too  fast  to 
fear  pursuers.  He  felt  relieved.  He  fret- 
ted no  more  about  the  wind,  but  felt  its 
pressure  upon  his  back,  and  heard  its  distant 
roaring  in  the  forests  upon  the  shore  with 
satisfaction  and  pleasure. 

"  Now,"  thought  he, ."  I  am  safe."    But 
scarcely  was  the  thought  conceived,  before 
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the  aspect  of  the  ice  suddenly  changed  from 
that  gray  or  whitish  colour  which  old  ice 
coated  with  snow  and  rain  necessarily  as- 
sumes, to  perfect  blackness.  He  was  star- 
tled. He  seemed  to  be,  for  the  moment, 
gliding  over  the  naked  surface  of  the  water, 
ten  miles  to  the  hour.  An  instant  after, 
the. black  ice  as  suddenly  disappeared,  and 
he  was  running  along  over  the  old  gray 
formation  as  before.  "  It  was  a  breathing 
hole,"  said  McDonner  to  himself,  with  a 
feeling  of  horror,  "just  skimmed  over  by  the 
last  cold.  What  is  to  prevfent  my  coming 
upon  one  which  is  not  skimmed  over?" 

"  Well,  so  be  it ;"  he  added,  after  a  mo- 
mentary pause  ;  "  I  must  take  what  comes." 

Presently  he  began  to  feel  an  occasional 
tingling  in  his  ears  ;  and  he  heard  a  sharp 
clicking  sound  upon  the  ice  around  him,  as 
if  of  falling  snow  or  hail.  This  was  not  very 
favourable,  though,  as  the  wind  seemed  still 
to  be  rising,  McDonner  did  not  complain. 
The  only  danger  that  he  thought  of  was  the 
obstruction  which  snow  would  make  to  the 
movement  of  his  runners.  There  was,  how- 
ever, another  danger.  The  falling  snow, 
though  very  little,  reached  the  ground, 
thickened  and  obscured  the  atmosphere. 
He  soon  lost  all  distinct  vision  of  the 
shores.  Now  and  then  a  dark  mass  came 
into  view  and  moved  slowly  oft'  behind  him 
us  he  went  booming  on  ;  out  he  could  dis- 
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tinguish  nothing  plainly.  The  moon  en- 
tirely disappeared,  and  he  seemed  flying 
along  over  a  scene  of  wintry  desolation — 
the  earth  turned  into  gray  ice  beneath  him, 
and  the  atmosphere  into  haziness  and  snow 
above. 

At  this  time,  there  suddenly  loomed  up 
before  him,  a  dark  mass,  dimly  seen,  but 
advancing  with  great  velocity,  and  rising 
and  swelling  as  it  came  on.  It  seemed  a 
monster  bearing  down  upon  him  for  his  de- 
struction. His  eyes  were  strained  intensely 
upon  it,  and  the  thoughts  passed  his  mind 
in  rapid  succession  :  "It  is  an  island  ;  it  is 
coming  down  to  the  right  of  me,  1  shall 
just  weather  it.  That  rocky  point  reaching 
out  towards  me  will  just  trip  me  up.  I  shall 
be  dashed  to  pieces.  And  at  the  same  in- 
stant he  swept  by,  just  clearing  the  rough 
and  ragged  ledge,  and  running  on  with  the 
speed  of  a  rail  car,  until  the  whole  mass 
disappeared  again  in  the  mists  and  haziness 
behind  him. 

This  occurrence  admonished  our  navi- 
gator of  the  necessity  of  a  careful  look-out 
ahead.  To  be  dashed  against  a  rocky  shore, 
or  even  against  one  that  was  not  rocky,  at 
the  speed  at  which  he  was  going,  would  have 
brought  his  adventures  to  a  very  sudden 
close.  And  after  all,  his  means  of  guarding 
against  such  a  danger  were  very  slender. 
lie  had  no  way  of  bringing  up  his  craft  very 
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suddenly.  His  only  resource  seemed  to  be 
to  throw  himself  off  upon  the  ice  to  extin- 
guish his  own  motion  by  the  friction  of  his 
clothes  upon  the  surface,  and  to  let  his 
fated  vessel  dash  on. 

He  took  out  his  knife  and  deliberately  cut 
a  hole  in  the  sail,  that  he  might  see  what 
was  before  him.  It  was  necessary  for  him 
to  sit  abaft  of  the  sail,  both  because  there 
was  not  room  for  him  before,  and  also  be- 
cause it  was  necessary  to  bring  the  chief 
friction  upon  the  pair  of  runners  which  were 
behind,  otherwise  the  ice  boat  would  not 
keep  her  position  in  the  line  of  the  wind. 
For,  to  secure  this,  it  was  necessary  tint  the 
centre  of  resistance  should  be  behind  the 
centre  of  impulse  ;  as  in  an  arrow,  the  im- 
pelling momentum  is  in  the  heavy  heac 
which  leads,  while  the  chief  resistance  is  in 
the  feathered  end  which  follows. 

Having  thus  made  an  opening  through 
the  sail,  he  kept  up  a  careful  watch,  and 
again  began  to  feel  comparatively  secure. — 
In  the  mean  time  the  gale  increased,  and 
McDonner  went  booming  on.  He  passed 
islands,  and  points  of  land ;  and  once  or 
twice  he  found  himself  for  some  time  gra- 
dually approaching  land  ;  but  then,  either 
a  change  in  the  direction  of  the  wind,  or  a 
curvature  of  the  shore,  caused  him  to  re- 
cede, so  as  to  gain  a  new  offing.  He  went 
on  thus  till  midnight.  The  falling  of  the 
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snow  increased  also,  until  the  whole  surface 
of  the  ice  was  covered  with  little  wreaths, 
which  went  scudding  along  over  the  smooth 
surface  by  his  side,  like  clouds  in  a  tempest. 
He  seemed  to  be  running  a  race  with  them 
though  light  and  airy  as  they  were,  they  all 
left  him  behind. 

At  length  he  saw  a  long  shore  at  a  consi- 
derable distance  on  the  left.  He  seemed  to 
be  going  nearly  parallel  to  it,  and  yet  it  ap- 
peared after  a  time  to  be  somewhat  nearer 
to  him.  Perhaps  the  air  was  more  clear, 
so  that  he  saw  it  more  distinctly, — at  least, 
he  hoped  it  was  so.  He  was  however  soon 
compelled  to  relinquish  this  hope.  He 
irew  nearer  and  nearer.  He  could  distin- 
guish the  forms  of  the  trees,  and  hear  very 
plainly  the  loud  howling  of  the  wind  in  their 
branches,  as  the  coast  swept  swiftly  away 
behind  him.  He  could  soon  see  the  beaoh  ; 
it  was  smooth  and  sandy,  and  he  was  run- 
ning at  prodigious  velocity  along  it,  at  the 
distance  of  a  stone's  throw,  and  yet  in  such 
a  direction  that  in  a  very  short  time  he 
must  inevitably  run  ashore.  He  shrank 
back  from  the  necessity  as  long  as  he  could  ; 
but  finding  a  concussion  inevitable,  he 
carefully  let  himself  down  from  his  seat 
upon  the  ice,  and  after  sliding  along  a  few 
rods  came  to  rest, — his  boat  running  ob- 
liquely up  upon  the  shore,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  him. 
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McDonner  concluded  that  he  was  now  ten 
or  fifteen  miles  from  his  place  of  departure  ; 
but  that  was  ten  or  fifteen  miles  too  little. 
If  he  had  had  any  thing  like  a  rudder,  he 
could  easily  have  laid  his  course  off  from 
this  shore,  the  wind  being  so  nearly  paral- 
lel to  it ;  but  as  it  was,  his  only  means  of 
getting  again  under  way,  was  to  drag  his  ice 
boat  out  upon  the  ice  away  from  the  shore, 
so  as  to  get  well  to  windward  of  it  again. 
He  thought  then  that  he  might  run  several 
miles  before  he  could  again  encounter  it, 
and  it  was  not  impossible  that  the  coast 
might  bear  away  to  the  left,  so  as  to  enable 
him  afterwards  to  go  clear  of  it  altogether. 
Accordingly,  after  regaining  possession  of 
his  boat,  he  took  hold  of  one  side  of  the 
frame  on  which  the  sail  was  extended,  and 
began  to  walk  out  upon  the  ice,  keeping 
the  boat  close  by  his  side,  with  the  edge  of 
the  sail  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  wind. 

Now,  as  his  motion  with  the  wind  had 
ceased,  he  felt  the  whole  of  its  fury,  and 
he  perceived  that  it  was  an  awful  storm  in- 
deed. McDonner  possessed  a  fair  share  of 
the  stern  and  resolute  in  his  character,  but 
after  proceeding  a  few  steps,  and  observing 
that  no  land  was  in  sight  before  him,  the 
surface  of  the  ice  slippery  in  the  extreme, 
and  the  wind  blowing  a  hurricane,  affd  howl. 
ing  terrifically  in  the  forests  behind ;  even 
he  was  somewhat  appalled.  He  felt  too  a 
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peculiar  indisposition  to  effort.  He  had  a 
great  mind  to  lie  down  in  the  snow  and 
give  himself  up  to  his  fate.  But  McDon- 
ner's  mind  was  one  of  that  class  which  leads 
a  man  to  keep  pressing  on  in  what  they 
have  undertaken,  even  while  they  are  con- 
sidering whether  they  had  better  not  stop. 
The  moments  of  indecision  of  mind,  which 
will  sometimes  come,  are  not  allowed  to 
produce  indecision  of  conduct.  This  had 
become  a  settled  habit, — or  rather  it  was  a 
part  of  his  nature ;  and  so  he  pushed  his 
way  on  over  the  ice,  by  the  momentum,  as 
it  were,  of  his  past  resolution,  until  he  had 
gone  so  far  as  almost  to  lose  sight  of  the 
shore.  Hegradually  became  warmed  with  the 
exercise  too,  and  in  fact  his  running  ashore 
at  this  juncture  very  probably  saved  his 
life.  He  would  soon  have  become  stupid 
and  drowsy  with  the  cold,  and  then  it  is  but 
a  step,  and  an  easy  step  too,  to  insensibility 
and  death. 

He  worked  his  way  slowly  and  laboriously 
out  from  the  shore,  which  soon  disappeared 
from  view  ;  and  then  he  had  to  guide  his 
steps  by  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  by 
its  sound  behind  him,  as  it  roared  among 
the  trees  of  the  forest  like  surf  upon  a 
shore.  He  went  on  for  half  an  hour,  during 
which  time  this  sound  gradually  died  away, 
and  as  he  could  hear  no  similar  indications 
of  the  vicin:*;y  of  land  before  him,  he  con- 
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eluded  that  he  had  reached  the  wide  part 
of  the  lake.  He  then  took  hold  of  his  boat 
behind,  leaning  down  over  it, — and  then 
pushing  it  along  upon  the  ice,  and  turning 
it  at  the  same  instant  round  before  the  wind, 
he  leaped  upon  it,  and  was  soon  again  under 
way  as  rapidly  as  before. 

In  the  mean  time  the  snow  began  to  ac- 
cumulate a  little  upon  the  ice.  Here  and 
there  it  became  lodged  in  small  patches, 
through  which  McDonner's  runners  glided 
noiselessly  and  without  much  additional  re- 
sistance. As  the  snow  increased,  however, 
these  patches  became  more  frequent, 
deeper,  and  more  solid  ;  and  McDonner 
found  that  his  motion  was  very  sensibly 
retarded  by  them.  He  listened  occasionally 
on  every  side,  to  hear  the  roaring  of  the 
wind  in  the  forests  ;  but  these  sounds  gra- 
dually ceased,  and  thus  relieved  him  of  one 
source  of  apprehension.  The  increasing 
snow  however  embarrassed  him.  He  per- 
ceived that  when  his  boat  was  struggling 
through  one  of  the  little  drifts  or  patches 
of  it,  a  very  heavy  strain  came  upon  his  sail, 
and  he  had  to  seize  the  frame  once  or  twice 
with  his  hands  to  prevent  its  being  carried 
away.  At  length  in  one  drift,  deeper  than 
the  rest,  his  boat  came  to  a  stand.  He 
jumped  off  and  dragged  it  through,  and  in 
a  moment  was  again  under  way  upon  the 
ether  side.  But  in  a  few  minutes  more  he 
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had  the  same  measure  to  resort  to  again. 
He  worked  on  in  this  way  for  half  an  hour, 
when  at  length  the  frail  craft  was  brought 
up  so  suddenly  in  a  hank  of  snow  of  un- 
usual depth  and  density,  that  the  sail  was 
burst  from  its  fastenings,  and  the  top  fell 
over  forward  into  the  snow. 

McDonner  rose  from  his  place,  and  stood 
in  the  drift  surveying  the  wreck.  He 
could  have  repaired  it  without  much  diffi- 
culty, but  it  was  plain  that,  sail  or  no  sail, 
the  boat  could  go  but  little  farther.  He 
therefore  separated  the  blanket  from  the 
frame  and  put  it  over  his  shoulders,  secu- 
ring it  by  a  belt  made  from  his  fore  and 
back  stays.  He  then  took  off  the  front 
pair  of  skates,  and  restoring  the  rigging'  to 
them,  he  fastened  them  to  his  feet.  He 
then  listened  for  the  sound  of  the  wind 
upon,  a  forest,  as  anxious  now  to  find  the 
shore  as  he  had  been  before  to  avoid  it. 
But  he  could  hear  no  sound  except  the 
sweeping,  whistling  rush  of  the  wind  cvei 
the  ice,  and  the  driving  snow  around  him. 
He  therefore  determined  to  bear  away  to 
the  left,  hoping  to  regain  the  shore  in  the 
direction  in  which  he  had  left  it,  wherfhe 
had  dragged  his  boat  out  upon  the  lake ; 
and  taking  all  he  wisijcf.  &t  carry  away  from 
the  wreck  in  a  bundle,  he  left  it  to  be  bu- 
ried in  the  snow. 

By   choosing  his   way    amon^  the  bare 
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patches  of  ice,  and  in  the  places  where  the 
snow  was  thin,  he  got  along  for  some  time 
without  any  great  difficulty.  But  the  snow 
was  now  falling  very  fast,  and  it  was  not 
long  hefore  his  way  was  very  much  impeded. 
In  fact,  he  soon  concluded  that  he  could 
get  along  without  his  skates  better  than  with 
them  ;  he  took  them  off,  and  then  endea- 
voured to  make  as  straight  a  track  as  he 
could, — guiding  himself  by  the  wind  which 
he  kept  upon  his  side. 

But  it  was  a  very  laborious  and  discoura- 
ging mode  of  locomotion.  The  footing 
was  slippery  and  treacherous,  and  the  snow 
was  getting  deep.  Then  there  was  an  en- 
tire uncertainty  whether  he  was  going  right 
or  wrong.  Besides,  McDonner  was  now 
safe  from  pursuit,  and  accordingly  he  felt 
no  longer  the  excitement  of  danger.  He 
began  to  look  forward  and  inquire  what 
was  to  be  the  end  of  all  this  effort.  "  What 
good  will  it  do  me  to  escape  ?  What  am  I 
to  escape  to  ?  What  is  there,  or  can  there 
be,  in  this  world  for  me  ?" 

He  however  still  pressed  on.  The  storm 
howled  over  the  trackless  waste,  and  beat 
mercilessly  upon  his  cheek  as  he  toiled  la- 
boriously along.  At  last  he  said  aloud,  in 
atone  of  bitter  despair,  "This  is  all  in 
vain,  I  can  die  as  well  here,  as  any  where. 
God,  have  mercy  on  me."  And  he  sank 
down  upon  the  snow. 
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After  resting  motionless  for  a  minute  or 
two,  the  wind  around  him  lulled  ;  and,  lis- 
tening very  attentively,  he  thought  he  could 
distinguish  a  faint  sound  as  of  the  roar  of 
very  distant  waterfall.  Under  a  sort  of 
instinctive  impulse,  he  sprang  up,  and 
moved  steadily  on  onward  in  the  direction 
of  the  sound, — working  his  way  slowly  and 
laboriously  through  the  snow.  He  soon 
brought  the  sound  pretty  distinctly  within 
hearing,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  it  be- 
came so  loud  as  to  satisfy  him  that  he  was 
drawing  near  the  shore.  A  dark  unshapen 
mass  presently  loomed  up  before  him. 
Then  he  could  distinguish  the  forms  of  the 
trees,  and  of  the  rock  ;  and  in  a  moment 
afterwards,  he  was  close  alongside  the 
shore. 

The  first  emotion  excited  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  land  was  relief  and  joy  ;  but 
these  feelings  were  but  momentary.  He 
saw  at  once  that  he  was  after  all  no  nearer 
to  relief  than  before.  The  land  was  co- 
vered with  forests,  and  presented,  at  the 
water's  edge,  the  face  of  an  impenetrable 
thicket.  It  was  useless  to  attempt  to  make 
his  way  into  it ;  and  if  he  should  succeed  in 
doing  so,  it  would  be  only  to  perish.  He 
could  find  nothing  in  that  wild  wood  ex- 
cept shelter  from  the  wind.  This  however 
was  something.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he 
lould  die  more  comfortably  under  the  shel- 
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ter  of  the  trees,  than  out  upon  the  bleak 
and  desolate  surface  of  the  lake,  exposed 
defenceless  to  the  whole  fury  of  the  storm. 

He  found  too  that  he  had  gained  another 
advantage  by  reaching  the  shore.  The  wind 
was  blowing  somewhat  off  from  the  land, 
to  that  the  ice  along  the  margin  was  a  little 
under  its  lee.  Thus  there  was  formed,  close 
under  the  shore,  a  sort  of  pathway,  where 
he  could  walk  without  much  difficulty  — 
the  snow  being  thin  and  even.  He  con- 
cluded, that  his  only  chance  for  safety  now, 
was  to  walk  along  the  shore,  in  the  hope 
of  finding  some  road  or  cattle-path,  leading 
down  to  the  water.  If  he  could  find  one, 
ne  knew  that  it  would  conduct  him  to  a 
house.  He  accordingly  went  on,  at  a  mode- 
rate pace,  so  as  not  to  exhaust  his  strength, 
under  the  shelter  of  the  trees. 

In  a  short  time  he  became  somewhat 
warmed  by  his  exercise.  It  was  less  labo- 
rious than  it  had  been  upon  the  lake  ;  but 
there  he  had  been  so  exposed  to  the  terrible 
blasts  of  the  wind,  that  he  was  becoming 
thoroughly  chilled.  His  spirits  rose  too  as 
the  warmth  returned,  and  he  felt  less  dis- 
couraged. He  had  matches  in  his  bundle, 
and  a  hatchet ;  and  with  these  he  reflected 
that  he  could,  at  any  time,  erect  himself  a 
hut  and  build  a  fire.  He  had  taken  care  to 
oring  a  small  supply  of  provisions  in  his 
oundle,  so  that  he  saw  at  once  that  he  was 
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pretty  well  provided  for,  for  twenty-four 
hours.  By  that  time  the  storm  would  pro- 
bably be  over,  and  he  should  then  be  able 
to  see  the  country  around,  and  probably  to 
discern  some  dwelling,  or  else  the  clearing 
or  the  smoke  which  would  direct  him  to  one. 
In  fact,  his  strength  and  his  spirits  returned, 
and  he  felt  comparatively  safe. 

His  mind,  thus  being  somewhat  relieved 
from  the  strong  excitements  which  had  been 
pressing  upon  it,  naturally  reverted  to  the 
scenes  that  he  had  passed  through  in  the 
village  he  had  left ; — Herman's  kindness 
to  him, — his  Christian  counsel, — and  the 
deep  religious  emotions  that  he  had  himself 
experienced  in  consequence  of  them.  He 
suddenly  felt  a  strong  desire  then  to  usher 
himself  into  the  presence  of  God,  and  thank 
Him  for  his  safety  thus  far,  and  commit 
himself  again  to  his  charge.  Some  feelings, 
he  hardly  knew  what,  perhaps  pride,  per- 
haps timidity,  restrained  him.  Conscience 
pressed  it  upon  him  as  a  duty.  A  sense 
of  his  wretchedness  and  helplessness,  al- 
most made  him  wish  to  do  it.  "  But  what 
an  unfit  condition  I  am  in,  after  all,"  he 
said  to  himself,  "  to  call  upon  my  God. 
A  fugitive  from  justice.  Ask  Almighty  God 
to  help  me  to  escape  from  the  just  punish- 
ment of  my  crimes  !" 

He  walked  on  a  moment  bewildered,  and 
in  fact  stupified  iu  some  degree,  by  the 
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perplexing  question,  whether  he  ought,  or 
ought  not,  under  those  circumstances,  to 
pray.  His  face  was  flushed  with  the  re- 
action of  the  arterial  system,  from  the  ef- 
fects of  the  cold  wind,  to  which  he  had 
been  exposed.  His  eyes  were  swollen  and 
heavy,  and  his  mind  relapsed  into  a  drowsy 
reverie. 

He  fancied  himself  finding  a  road  and 
following  it  up  until  it  conducted  him  to 
a  house  ;  and  the  question  immediately  oc- 
curred to  him,  how  he  should  account  to 
the  people  for  his  appearance  in  such  a 
place,  at  such  a  time.  "  I  must  have  my 
story  ready,"  thought  he  ;  and  he  began  to 
occupy  himself  in  fabricating  some  plausible 
account  which  would  answer  the  purpose. 
He  got  an  ingenious,  and  not  very  impro- 
ble,  story  planned, — about  his  belonging  to 
a  town  across  the  lake,  and  being  out  on  a 
skating  party  the  evening  before  when  the 
storm  came  on,  and  then  having  lost  his 
way.  "  But  then,"  thought  he,  "  they 
will  corner  me  by  asking  questions  about 
the  town. — I  must  be  a  traveller,  passing 
through  the  place  there,  and  stopping  for 
the  night."  Here  conscience  interrupted 
him,  again  bringing  up,  with  new  earnest, 
ness,  the  question,  why  he  did  not  pray. 

There  is  a  mysterious  chain  which  hangs 
over  the  soul  and  holds  it  back  from  prayer, 
when  it  is  clinging  to  something  which  it 
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thinks  may  be  wrong.  A  man  cannot  pray 
while  he  is  cherishing  sin.  The  sin  rises 
up  before  him  and  rebukes  him  ;  it  stands 
directly  in  his  way.  Nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  for  men,  whose  consciences  are 
awakened,  to  say  they  cannot  pray.  It  is 
true  ;  they  cannot.  And  for  a  very  simple 
reason  : — we  cannot  come  to  God  without 
relinquishing  what  he  has  forbidden. 

McDonner's  heart  had  once  submitted  to 
the  authority  of  God ;  but  pride  and  sin  had 
again,   in   a  great  measure,  resumed  their 
wonted  authority.      The  struggle  however 
was  not  now  of  so  long  a  duration.     It  was 
violent  but  short.     An  old  tree  lay  at  a 
short  distance  before  him,  which  had  fallen 
over  from  the  shore.     More  than  half  of 
the  top  was  firmly  embedded  in  the  ice. 
Above,  the  remains  of  the  branches,  dry, 
broken,   and  bleached,   reared  themselves 
into    the    air,     and     the    wind    whistled 
through  them.     McDonner  turned  to   it, 
with  a  determined  step,  kneeled  down  upon 
the   cold  ice,    rested  his   arms  upon    the 
trunk,  and  laid  his  head  upon  his  arms. 
He  called  upon  God  to  come  and  save  him, 
soul  and  body.     "  I  am  all  sin  and  misery. 
Every  thing  is  wrong.     But  come,  oh,  my 
Father,  come,  and  take  me  as  I  am ;  here, 
from  this  point,  show  me  what  to  do,  an<J 
where  to  go,  and  make  me  obey.     Oh  God;, 
change  me,  create  me  anew.     I  throw  my- 
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self  into  thy  hands.  If  I  am  left  to  my- 
self, I  am  undone.'* 

He  remained  for  a  moment  in  the  position 
he  had  assumed,  in  a  sort  of  musing  state 
of  mind.  The  expressions  he  had  uttered 
in  his  prayer  were  the  expressions  of  des- 
pair, and  yet  he  felt  relieved  by  the  utter- 
ance of  them.  He  seemed  to  have  given 
himself  up,  and  felt  as  if  he  were  relieved 
of  responsibility  ;  as  if  the  depraved  and 
intractable  spirit  which  he  had  himself  thus 
far  had  the  charge  of,  was  now  committed 
to  the  care  of  another,  and  he  was  himself 
free.  His  mind  rebounded,  though  slowly 
and  gently,  as  an  imperfectly  elastic  spring 
gradually  recovers  itself  when  the  load  is 
taken  off.  He  rose,  and  the  first  impulse 
was  to  turn  round  and  go  back  again  to  the 
village  he  had  left,  and  face  the  danger. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  officers  and  impri- 
sonment had  no  terror.  He  wondered  why 
he  had  feared  them.  The  utter  impossibi- 
lity of  going  back  was  evident,  after  a  mo- 
ment's reflection,  and  so  he  went  forward 
as  before  ;  but  it  was  with  a  light  and  al- 
most happy  heart.  It  was  a  sort  of  happy 
despair.  He  did  not  know,  and  it  seemed 
to  him  that  he  did  not  care,  what  was  to 
become  of  him. 

It  was  but  a  very  few  minutes  after  this, 
that  he  came  upon  an  opening  among  the 
trees.  The  snow  covered  the  whole  sur- 
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face  of  the  ground,  but  McDonner's  prac- 
ticed eye  recognized  a  road  at  once — or 
rather  a  pathway,  by  which  cattle  from 
some  neighbouring  farm  were  probably 
driven  down  to  be  watered.  He  could  see 
iilso  the  openings  which  had  been  made 
with  an  axe  in  the  ice,  now,  however, 
closed  over  and  nearly  concealed  by  the 
snow,  but  still  plainly  discernible,  and 
proving  very  conclusively  that  some  farm- 
house was  near. 

He  turned  up  in  this  opening,  with  great 
alacrity.  There  was  of  course  no  track,  and 
the  snow  was  getting  to  be  pretty  deep ; 
but  it  lay  light  upon  the  ground,  and  was 
uniformly  distributed,  so  that  he  advanced 
without  any  difficulty.  The  way  led  him  up 
a  decided  ascent,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes 
he  came  to  a  small  opening  in  the  woods, 
in  which  he  saw  at  once  a  small  cluster  of 
buildings.  He  paused  to  examine  them. 

His  eye  rested  first  upon  a  faint  flicker- 
ing light,  visible  through  a  single  small 
window  in  the  principal  building.  It  was 
a  rude  log  hut  with  one  window,  and  one 
door.  The  door  was  closed,  and  the  light 
above  alluded  to  at  the  window,  indicated  a 
fire  burning  upon  the  hearth.  The  inmates  of 
the  house,  as  he  supposed,  were  asleep.  It 
was  in  fact  long  past  midnight.  The  other 
buildings  were  a  small  log  barn,  and  a  little 
sort  of  shantee,  constructed  of  the  same  ma- 
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terials,  used,  as  was  evident  from  the  shingle 
bolts  about  it,  now  nearly  covered  with  snow, 
as  a  shop  for  manufacturing  shingles.  It  was 
open  towards  the  south,  and  was  half  filled 
with  drifts  of  snow.  All  thisMcDonner  made 
out  without  much  difficulty  by  the  help  of 
the  general  light  which  made  its  way  through 
the  clouds,  and  was  reflected  from  the  snow. 
He  moved  up  towards  the  door  to  awaken 
the  occupants  and  to  ask  admission. 

He  recalled  to  his  mind  the  particulars  of 
the  story  he  had.  fabricated,  but  some  how 
or  other  he  now  felt  a  strange  unwillingness 
to  resort  to  it.  He  must  have  some  story 
to  tell,  he  knew ;  he  was  very  unwilling  to 
tell  the  truth.  To  refuse  to  give  any  ac- 
count of  himself  would  have  been  almost 
as  plainly  admitting  that  something  was 
wrong.  "  But  then,"  said  be  to  himself, 
"  I  cannot,  and  will  not  lie  about  it.  I 
have  enough  to  answer  for  already."  He 
stopped.  He  was  really  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  to  do. 

While  he  was  deliberating,  he  wandered 
on.  The  snow  was  not  yet  very  deep, 
though  it  was  fast  falling,  and  as  it  was 
evenly  distributed  in  the  woods,  he  made 
his  way  through  it  without  much  difficulty. 
He  found  no  cleared  land,  no  fallen  trees, 
and  no  signs  of  even  initiatory  farming 
operations  around.  Every  thing  indicated 
tbat  he  had  fallen  upon  a  mere  shingle 
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weaver's  establishment,  and  that,  too,  in 
a  situation  of  such  loneliness  and  solitude, 
as  to  possess  very  strong  attractions  for 
him.  He  at  once  conceived  the  design  of 
getting  employment  here  ;  and  in  order  to 
increase  his  chances  of  being  favorably  re- 
ceived by  the  occupant  of  the  hut,  he  de- 
termined to  postpone  his  appearance  until 
the  following  day.  Accordingly,  after  ram- 
bling on  for  a  mile  or  two,  in  the  cart  path, 
he  turned  off  into  the  thicket  and  built  a 
fire.  He  then  made  a  rude  hut  of  hemlock 
boughs,  or  rather  a  shelter  just  large  enough 
to  cover  him  when  lying  at  length  upon  the 
ground;  and  here  he  slept  soundly  until 
late  on  the  following  morning.  In  the  course 
of  the  day  he  presented  himself  at  the 
shingle  weaver's  door,  and  remained  there 
as  a  guest  during  the  day.  He  gave  only  a 
very  general  account  of  his  history,  and 
evaded  all  their  particular  inquiries.  In  the 
course  of  the  day  he  showed  himself  so  skil- 
ful and  efficient  in  work,  that  he  very  easily 
secured  his  object  of  being  hired  by  the 
month,  and  then  at  once  commenced  his 
labors.  He,  however,  found  his  mind  more 
and  more  inclined  to  solitude, — and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  he  had  chosen  a  spot, 
where  the  timber  was  plenty,  a  mile  or  two 
from  his  employer,  and  there  be  was  accus- 
tomed to  repair,  day  after  day,  to  pursue 
his  solitary  labours.  His  mind,  during 
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most  of  the  hours  of  the  day,  was  fully  oc- 
cupied with  a  healthy  and  pleasant  interest 
in  his  work  ;  but  at  intervals  it  dwelt  a 
good  deal  upon  his  spiritual  interests.  He 
formed  the  habit  of  daily  prayer.  His 
aversion  to  his  former  life  of  ungodliness 
and  sin  increased.  And  though  he  had  no 
well-defined  hope  that  his  soul  was  re- 
newed and  his  sins  forgiven,  yet  his  mind 
was  gradually  subsiding  into  a  state  of  com- 
paratively peaceful  repose.  This  resulted 
from  the  effect  of  the  present  enjoyment 
which  his  religious  exercises  afforded,  ra- 
ther than  from  any  influence  they  exerted 
upon  his  hopes  and  fears  in  respect  to  the 
future.  In  fact  he  enjoyed  many  hours 
of  true  communion  with  God  in  his  remote 
and  solitary  shantee. 


THE  MOTHER. 

WHEN  McDonner  originally  made  his 
escape  from  the  officers  who  attempted  to 
arrest  him  at  his  own  rude  cabin,  he  left  his 
aged  mother  there  alone,  friendless,  imbecile. 
He  had  endeavoured  to  make  some  provi- 
sion for  her,  for  there  was  a  stronger  filial 
affection  in  his  soul  than  would  have  been 
expected  under  so  rough  an  exterior.  His 
plan  for  providing  for  her  having  failed, 
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and  he  himself  feeling  compelled  to  make 
a  very  precipitate  retreat,  she  was  left  alone 
in  her  solitary  dwelling. 

It  was  a  rude  log  hut  upon  the  hanks 
of  a  rapid  stream,  in  the  midst  of  a  forest 
of  indescribable  loneliness  and  solitude, — 
though  not  very  far  removed  from  the 
dwellings  of  the  other  settlers.  There  was 
a  small  stock  of  very  plain  provisions  in  the 
house,  and  the  old  woman  tottered  about 
the  premises,  with  just  sense  and  reason 
enough  left  to  prepare  her  food  at  tolerably 
regular  intervals.  She  was  accustomed  to 
her  son's  absences,  and  for  several  days  she 
bore  her  solitude  very  patiently.  During 
this  time  various  persons  who  were  upon 
the  watch  for  the  criminal,  lurked  about 
the  house,  and  occasionally  went  in  and 
conversed  with  its  decrepit  inmate.  She 
generally  went  by  the  name  of  Molly, 
though  no  one  knew  whether  this  appellation 
was  in  some  way  derived  from  her  real 
name,  or  entirely  fanciful.  It  had,  how- 
ever,  been  her  name  for  years. 

After  a  few  months  the  hope  of  McDon- 
ner's  return  began  to  be  given  up  by  the 
neighbours,  and  they  ceased  to  keep  up  so 
vigilant  a  watch  about  his  premises.  The 
overseers  of  the  poor,  too,  after  carrying 
her  coarse  supplies  for  a  time,  concluded  to 
remove  her,  and  place  her  as  a  boarder  in 
another  poor  family,  paying  her  expenses 
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out  of  the  funds  of1  the  town.  But  before 
this  time  the  poor  mother  began  to  mourn 
bitterly  for  her  son.  Her  anxiety  and  grief 
on  his  account  appeared  even  to  quicken 
her  mental  powers  ;  but  the  excitement 
did  not  seem  to  tend  to  the  restoration  of 
healthy  action.  It  only  quickened  the  mor- 
bid action,  or  rather  changed  its  type  from 
idiotcy  to  mania.  At  first  it  was  a  low 
muttering  mania.  She  would  sit  in  her 
chair,  or  walk  about  the  house  and  yard, 
with  a  most  melancholy  face,  talking  to 
herself,  and  asking  every  body  what  they 
had  done  with  her  son.  She  received  all 
sorts  of  replies,  some  evasive,  some  true, 
some  false ;  but  all  were  equally  unsatisfac- 
tory to  her.  She  believed  nothing,  she 
-emembered  nothing ;  but  renewed  conti- 
nually the  same  questions  to  the  same  per- 
sons, day  by  day. 

In  order  to  keep  her  in  her  new  quarters, 
ft  was  necessary  that  she  should  be  closely 
watched.  For  on  the  very  first  day  after 
she  was  removed  to  them  she  was  missed. 
They  searched  for  her  in  every  direction  in 
the  neighbourhood,  but  in  vain.  At  last  it 
Kccurred  to  somebody  that  she  might  have 
returned  to  her  former  home.  On  repair- 
ing to  the  place,  there  they  found  her, 
busied  about  the  hut  in  her  usual  employ- 
ments, and  nothing  but  force  would  suf- 
fic«  to  remove  her  again  to  her  new  home 
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She  watched  every  opportunity  to  make  her 
escape,  and  at  last  finding  that  was  always 
taken  and  brought  back  again,  she  formed 
the  plan  of  making  her  escape  from  the 
town  altogether,  and  setting  off  in  pursuit  of 
her  lost  son. 

She  formed  her  scheme  with  the  low 
cunning  that  generally  characterises  the  in- 
sane. She  concealed  all  signs  of  discon- 
tent,— ceased  in  a  great  degree  to  talk 
about  "  her  boy,"  as  she  called  him  ;  and 
she  assumed  a  quiet  air,  which  effectually 
deceived  those  that  had  the  charge  of  her. 
They  at  length  began  to  allow  her  a  mode- 
rate degree  of  liberty,  and  even  sometimes 
sent  her  of  errands  to  the  store  at  the  cor- 
ner,— for  though  she  was  considerably  ad- 
vanced in  years,  her  physical  powers  were 
yet  in  a  good  degree  unimpaired. 

At  last  one  pleasant  October  morning 
they  sent  her  out  as  usual, — and  she  told 
them  when  she  went  away,  that  they  must 
not  expect  her  back  very  soon,  for  she  was 
going  to  take  a  walk  by  the  pond  while  the 
sunshine  lasted, — and  away  she  went,  with 
the  money  which  they  had  given  her  for  her 
purchases  in  her  hand. 

As  soon  as  she  had  got  out  of  sight  of 
the  house  which  she  had  left,  she  turned  off 
from  the  road,  and  by  paths  which  she  was 
well  acquainted  with,  made  the  best  of  her 
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way  out  of  the  town.  The  excitement  of 
mind  that  she  was  under  gave  her  strength, 
and  the  quickening  influence  of  it  upon  her 
disordered  intellect,  gave  her  a  certain  de- 
gree of  cunning,  though  it  did  nothing 
towards  restoring  sanity.  She  gained  the 
highway  as  soon  as  she  could,  not  knowing 
or  caring  which  way  it  conducted  her,  ex- 
cepting that  it  was  leading  away  from  the 
place  of  her  confinement.  She  was  com- 
fortably though  very  plainly  dressed, — that 
is,  comfortably  for  a  sunny  morning,  but 
her  clothing  would  afford  but  a  poor  protec- 
tion from  the  chills  of  the  evening  air,  or 
the  cold  storms  which  the  poor  traveller 
must  soon  have  to  encounter. 

She  walked  along  the  road,  watching  both 
before  and  behind  her,  very  cautiously,  and 
whenever  she  observed  any  one  coming, 
the  stepped  into  the  thickets  by  the  road- 
side until  the  danger  had  passed  by.  In 
this  way  she  wandered  on,  not  knowing 
whither,  till  noon.  She  then  ventured  to 
go  into  a  farm  house  and  beg  some  food. 
The  people  questioned  her  pretty  closely, 
but  could  get  no  information.  She  said 
that  she  was  going  after  her  boy,  but  could 
tell  nothing  about  him  except  that  his  name 
was  Amos.  They  perceived  at  once  that  she 
was  deranged,  and  were  half  inclined  to  de- 
tain her  j  but  on  reflection  thought  it  would 
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only  bring  upon  themselves  a  good  deal  of 
useless  trouble.  So  they  gave  her  a  dinner 
and  let  her  go  on. 

About  an  hour  after  this,  a  large  waggon 
came  along  behind  her.  She  asked  the  man 
to  let  her  ride.  He  stopped  a  moment,  and 
looked  at  the  image  of  age  and  mental  im- 
becility before  him,  and  asked  her  where  she 
was  going.  She  did  not  know,  she  was  going 
to  try  to  find  her  son.  The  waggoner  was  a 
man  of  few  words,  and  was  so  accustomed  to 
stragglers  and  vagabonds  of  every  descrip- 
tion that  his  curiosity  was  very  slightly  moved. 
He  perceived  at  once  that  she  was  crazy, — 
and  feeling  some  compassion  for  her,  he  told 
her  to  get  up  behind  into  his  waggon,  and 
he  would  "  carry  her  on  a  piece." 

It  was  not  till  towards  nooa  that  the 
family  who  had  charge  of  her,  began  to  in- 
quire of  one  another  what  could  have  be- 
come of  old  Molly  ;  and  it  was  near  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon  before  they  sent 
some  one  in  search  of  her.  She  was,  of 
course,  no  where  to  be  found.  They  in- 
quired at  the  store,  and  inquired  at  the  mill, 
and  then  sought  for  her  at  her  old  haunt,  in 
the  deserted  log  cabin  of  her  son.  It  was 
all  in  vain.  They  were  compelled  to  be- 
lieve that  she  had  really  gone.  They  felt 
some  human  sympathy  for  her  age  and 
helplessness,  though  the  main  spur  after  all 
to  their  activity  in  the  search  was  th« 
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scanty  sum  of  money  which  had  been  en- 
trusted to  her  care.  Finally,  they  con- 
cluded that  she  must  have  wandered  off  and 
got  lost  in  the  woods,  or  else,  which  was 
perhaps  more  probable,  that  she  had  drowned 
herself  in  the  pond. 

In  the  mean  time  the  crazed  mother  rode 
on,  seated  comfortably  upon  some  bags  of 
wheat  which  lay  in  the  back  part  of  the 
waggon.  She  talked  in  a  muttering  tone 
to  herself  all  the  way.  Sometimes  the 
waggoner  listened  to  her.  Her  mind  was 
evidently  running  upon  her  early  years  of 
life,  when  her  son  was  a  boy.  The  later 
years  seemed  to  have  faded  from  her  me- 
mory, and  the  stimulus  of  insanity  was 
bringing  up  with  great  vigour  and  distinct- 
ness the  events  and  the  scenes  of  years 
long  gone  by.  Her  mind  was  lost  in  reverie, 
and  the  train  of  thought  and  association 
which  passed  through  it,  seemed  to  rise 
spontaneously  to  her  tongue,  and  find  a  low 
muttering  utterance,  addressed  apparently 
to  no  one,  and  incoherent  and  rambling. 

"  Oh  how  fast  he  grew," — she  muttered 
to  herself,  her  head  hanging  down  upon  her 
bosom, — "  he  weighed  eight  pounds  and 
three  quarters  exactly,  Friday  morning, 
handkerchief  and  all.  Josy  got  the  steel- 
yards in  the  store.  Then,  six  years  after, 
he  reached  up  to  the  great  latch.  If  he  had 
only  learned  as  fast  as  he  grew, — but  he 
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would  not  go  to  school.  They  told  me  I 
ought  to  make  him — but  I  did  not  want  to 
make  him.  And  one  day  he  went  a  fishing 
away  up  the  beaver  brook — and, — I  wonder 
what's  become  of  my  husband.  I  hav'nt 
seen  anything  of  him  this  long  time.  I  be- 
lieve he's  dead.  Yes,  he's  dead  ;  or  else 
Amos  is — or  else  he's  gone  away." 

"  What  are  you  talking  about  old  lady  ?'* 
called  out  the  waggoner,  from  his  seat 
before. 

"  I  believe  he's  gone  away,"  continued  the 
mother,  in  the  same  tone  as  before.  "  I 
must  whip  him  if  I  can  get  him.  I  ought 
to  have  whipped  him  before,  and  governed 
him  better, — he  plagues  me  all  butto  death." 
"  Old  lady;"  said  the  waggoner,  in  a 
louder  tone. 

She  moved  her  head  a  little  so  as  to  hear 
more  distinctly,  but  without  raising  her 
eyes. 

"  What  say  ?'»  said  she. 
'  What  is  it  you're  talking  about  ?" 
About  my  boy.'' 

Your  boy  ?     Where  is  your  boy  ?" 
I  don't  know  where  he  is." 
Don't  know?" 
No." 

What  is  his  name  ?" 
1  Amos." 
How  old  is  he  ?" 
'  I  don't  know  how  old  he  it.  ) 
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"  Well,  how  big  is  he  then  ?" 

"  Oh,  he's  a  pretty  big  boy, — he  grew  up 
very  fast ;  the  last  I  remember  of  him  he 
was  a  very  large  boy.  But  I  havrrt  seen 
him  this  great  while.  I  believe  he's  run 
away, — yes,  he's  run  away,  and  I  am  going 
after  him.  No — he  hasn't  run  away,  some- 
body came  and  carried  him  off.  And  they 
carried  me  off  too,  and  shut  me  up  ;  but  I 
got  away,  and  I  am  going  to  find  my  boy, 
and  make  him  go  home  to  school.  Let's 
see, — did  he  run  away  1 — No,  I've  run  away; 
it's  I  that  have  run  away." 

The  waggoner  was  silent,  but  he  began  to 
think  that  he  must  get  rid  of  his  fellow- 
traveller  before  night,  or  she  might  give 
him  more  trouble  than  he  was  willing  to 
incur.  He  accordingly  told  her,  about  an 
hour  before  nightfall,  that  he  could  not 
carry  her  any  farther,  and  directed  her 
to  get  out.  He  had  some  scruples  about 
leaving  her  alone ;  though  as  there  were 
farm-houses  scattered  all  along  the  road, 
he  concluded  that  she  could  get  a  lodging 
somewhere.  He  lightened  the  burden 
somewhat  upon  his  mind,  by  giving  her  a 
small  piece  of  money  to  pay  for  a  night's 
lodging  at  the  next  tavern,  and  as  for  the 
rest,  he  justified  himself  by  saying,  as  his 
horses  trotted  on, 

"  I  pity  the  old  lady, — but  then,  I  have 
done  my  share.  If  every  body  along  the 
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road  does  as  much  for  her  as  T  have,  she 
will  get  on  pretty  well." 

The  frieudless  wanderer  journeyed  on, 
talking  to  herself  as  before.  As  soon  as 
the  waggoner  was  out  of  sight,  she  sat 
down  upon  a  stone  by  the  side  of  the  road, 
and  thursting  her  hand  down  into  a  capa- 
cious pocket  by  her  side,  she  drew  out  the 
foot  of  old  stocking,  cut  off  at  the  ancle, 
and  darned  here  and  there,  in  heel  and  toe, 
with  yarns  of  divers  colours.  This  was  her 
purse.  It  was  tied  up  with  a  piece  of 
knotted  tape,  which  she  proceeded  to  un- 
fasten, slowly  and  with  trembling  hands. 
She  added  the  waggoner's  donation  to  her 
little  store ;  then  wound  the  tape  around 
the  foot  of  the  stocking  again,  just  below 
the  heel,  as  it  was  before, — tied  it  securely, 
and  restored  the  whole  to  her  pocket.  She 
then  arose  and  walked  on. 

An  hour  afterwards  she  came  to  a  tavern, 
but  sbe  passed  by  on  the  other  side.  It 
was  about  sunset,  but  as  she  had  been  rest- 
ing awhile  in  the  waggon,  she  had  had  rather 
a  light  day's  work  thus  far  ;  and  besides  she 
had  no  intention  of  expending  any  of  her 
money  at  a  tavern.  She  accordingly  walked 
on  an  hour  longer,  by  which  time  the  firma- 
ment was  pretty  fully  studded  with  stars. 
She  began  to  feel  hungry  too.  She  accord- 
ingly turned  off  from  the  road  towards  the 
door  of  a  farm  house  where  she  saw  a 
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bright  light  at  the  kitchen  window.  She 
knocked  at  the  door,  and  was  told  to  come  in. 

By  the  side  of  the  capacious  fire  sat  a 
middle-aged  man,  fatigued  apparently  by 
the  labours  of  the  day.  His  wife  was  just 
carrying  away  the  cups  and  saucers  from  the 
table  to  a  sort  of  little  closet  in  the  wall. 
Two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl  of  about 
eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  the  latter  rather 
the  youngest,  were  standing  near  the  table. 
The  outer  door  opened  directly  into  this 
room,  and  when  our  traveller  opened  it,  the 
whole  group  turned  and  looked  towards  her. 

"  Well,  madam,  and  what  do  you  want 
here  1"  said  the  man. 

"  I  want  to  find  my  boy — no,  I  want  a 
little  supper,  and  a  little  place  to  sleep.  I 
am  very  tired :  I've  been  walking  all  day." 

There  was  something  so  wild  and  strange 
in  her  rapid  and  incoherent  utterance,  and 
in  the  whole  expression  of  her  countenance 
and  figure,  that  the  children  involuntarily 
retreated,  somewhat  precipitately,  and  yet 
without  absolutely  running,  to  an  open  door 
which  led  to  a  back  room; — the  boy,  how- 
ever, though  the  oldest,  seemed  the  most 
frightened  of  the  two.  Their  father  inter- 
rupted the  visitor  roughly,  in  the  midst  of 
her  petition. 

"  No — no—  go  off,  go  off  about  your  bu- 
siness; there's  nothing  here  for  you." 

"  But  I  hav'nt  got  any  business,"  said 
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she,  coming  in  and  shutting  the  door, — 
"  only  to  find  my  boy  ;  he's  a  beautiful  boy, 
only  he  don't  mind  me  very  well.  But  I 
can't  find  him  to  night — but  if  you  will  give 
me  some  supper,  and  let  me  sleep  here  by 
your  fire,  I  am  going  to  find  him  to-morrow, 
and  then  we  are  going  home.  It's  too  cold 
for  me  to  sleep  out  o'doors  to-night." 

"  Be  off— be  off,"  said  the  farmer,  "  I 
tell  you  we've  got  nothing  here  for  you." 

"  I  would  not  send  her  off  so,  husband  ; 
said  the  farmer's  wife,  mildly.  "  Poor  crea- 
ture !'' 

"  I  don't  want  her  about  here, — let  her 
go  to  the  tavern,"  he  replied. 

"  But  probably  she  has  not  any  money.'' 

"  Well  then  there  are  enough  other  houses 
along  the  road, — why  need  she  come  here  ?" 

"  I  can  give  her  a  little  supper  ?"  said 
the  wife,  in  a  tone  of  inquiry. 

"  Well,"  said  the  man,  gruffly,  "  you  may 
give  her  something  to  eat,  if  you've  a  mind 
to,  and  then  she  must  be  off." 

"  She  might  sleep  here  on  the  floor." 

"  No — I  would  not  have  her  in  the  house 
on  any  account.  Like  as  not  she'd  be  up  in 
the  night  and  set  the  house  a-fire.'' 

Here  the  little  girl,  who  was  apparently 
deeply  interested  in  the  dialogue,  began  to 
come  forward  timidly  ;  the  boy  behind  call, 
ing  out  in  a  loud  whisper, 

"  Julia,  Julia,  don't  go." 
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But  Julia  kept  advancing,  and  at  last 
came  up  to  her  father,  and  said, 

"  Do,  father,  let  her  have  some  supper." 

"  She  may  have  some  supper,  I  say,"  said 
the  father  :  "  but  as  for  sleeping  here,  I  tell 
you  it  is  out  of  the  question  entirely." 

The  farmer  was  perhaps  right  in  his 
doubt  of  the  safety  of  admitting  a  crazy 
straggler  into  his  house  for  the  night,  but 
he  might  have  been  less  ungracious  in  mak- 
ing known  his  refusal.  In  fact  he  perceiv- 
ed at  once  that  his  visitor  was  insane,  and 
supposed  that  she  was  paying  no  attention 
to  what  he  was  saying,  as  she  continued  talk- 
ing to  herself  all  the  while,  and  was  attend- 
ing apparently  only  to  her  own  soliloquy. 
But  she  was,  in  fact,  cunningly  noticing 
all  that  was  said  and  done,  though  she  did 
not  reply  to  it.  At  length  the  farmer's 
wife  gave  her  a  seat  at  the  table,  and  then 
brought  some  plain  and  coarse  food  and  put 
before  her.  The  farmer  took  down  the  Al- 
manac from  the  shelf,  and  began  to  look  in 
the  calendar  to  see  what  sort  of  weather 
they  were  going  to  have  the  next  week,  and 
the  room  was  still,  except  that  the  guest 
now  and  then  paused  from  her  meal  to  talk 
to  herself  in  a  rapid  and  incoherent  tone, 
according  to  her  accustomed  manner. 

While  she  was  at  her  supper,  Julia  gra- 
dually drew  near  to  her,  listening  attentive - 
y  to  her  talk.  The  boy  kept  at  a  greater 
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distance, — evidently  more  afraid.  Julia 
stood  near,  with  her  hands  behind  her,  her 
eyes  fastened  upon  the  visitor,  and  her  at- 
tention wholly  absorbed  in  the  soliloquy 
which  she  heard.  She  could  not  get  much 
connected  meaning  from  it,  but  hearing  her 
allude  often  to  her  boy,  she  at  length  ven- 
tured to  ask  her  where  her  boy  was. 

Old  Molly  looked  up  suddenly  from  her 
plate,  held  her  knife  and  fork  motionless  in 
her  hands,  and  fixed  a  wild  unearthly  gaze 
upon  Julia,  which  terrified  her.  She  shrunk 
back  instinctively  a  few  steps,  and  waited 
for  the  old  woman  to  speak. 

"  You  dear  little  girl,  what  do  you  wan. 
with  me  ?"  said  she. 

"  I  only  asked  you  where  your  boy  is  ?" 
Julia  timidly  said, 

"  My  boy  ? — oh — yes — my  boy  ?  I  don't 
know  where  he  is." 

"  Has  he  gone  away  ?"  said  Julia. 
Nothing  could  be  more  striking  than  the 
contrast  between  the  mild,  gentle,  lovely 
and  yet  timid  expression  which  reposed 
upon  the  fair  countenance  of  the  little  girl, 
and  the  stern,  wild,  savage,  glassy  stare  into 
which  the  wrinkled  countenance  of  the  old 
woman  was  fixed.  Julia  was  terrified,  but 
yet  she  was  held,  by  a  strong  feeling  of  in- 
terest and  compassion,  from  retreating  any 
farther. 

"  Yes,  he's  gone  away.    They've  carried 
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him  away,  and  I  am  going  after  him.  He 
was  just  about  as  big  as  you.  No,  as  that 
boy  out  there."  "  Come  here,  boy,''  she 
added,  fiercely,  turning  suddenly  to  Julia's 
brother. 

The  boy  retreated  to  the  back  door. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  the  boy.  He 
is  not  my  boy.  My  boy  is  just  about  as 
big.  He  was  just  about  as  big.  And  he 
made  me  some  stepping  stones  to  go  to  the 
spring  ;  because  why,  it  was  muddy.  But 
it  seems  to  me  that  was  a  good  while  ago. 
Let  me  see."  And  she  leaned  her  head 
upon  her  hand  and  seemed  lost  in  thought. 

Then  suddenly  turning  to  Julia,  she  said, 

"  Did  you  ever  see  my  boy  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Julia,  shaking  her  head. 

"  Yes,  you  have,"  she  said,  eagerly,"  and 
you  know  where  he  is, — tell  me, — tell  me." 

"  Julia,''  called  out  the  farmer  from  his 
corner,  "  come  away,  and  let  the  old  woman 
eat  her  supper  in  peace." 

Julia  came  away,  and  the  guest  relapsed 
into  a  more  quiet  state,  only  giving  utter- 
ance occasionally  to  her  usual  mutterings. 

After  she  had  finished  her  supper,  the 
embarrassing  question,  how  the  helpless 
traveller  was  to  be  disposed  of  for  the  night 
recurred.  Even  the  farmer  himself,  rough 
and  callous  as  he  seemed  to  be,  shrunk  a 
little  from  turning  her  off  upon  the  road 
Again,  in  the  cold  night  air.  At  last,  after 
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some  hesitation  and  delay,  he  concluded  to 
give  her  permission  to  sleep  in  the  barn ;  and 
taking  a  lantern  down  from  its  place  in  a 
corner,  he  lighted  it,  and  called  upon  his 
guest  to  follow  him. 

The  moon  was  just  rising;  and  when  they 
reached  the  loft  in  the  barn,  which  was  to 
serve  for  the  poor  traveller's  bed-chamber, 
its  light  shone  in  upon  the  floor  and  the 
hay,  so  as  sufficiently  to  illumine  the  scene. 
The  lantern  was  useful,  however,  in  guiding 
them  up  the  dark  and  narrow  staircase. 

"  There,"  said  the  farmer,  "  you  may 
sleep  here.  Cover  yourself  up  well  with  hay, 
and  mind  and  lay  still  all  night,  and  not  get 
up  and  go  groping  about,  and  break  your 
neck  down  the  staircase. 

The  traveller  seemed  satisfied  with  her 
accommodations.  She  arranged  her  bed, 
and  lay  down  near  the  open  window,  and 
was  soon  in  a  troubled  sleep.  She  slept 
several  hours.  When  she  awoke  it  was  a 
little  past  midnight.  The  moon  shone  in 
at  the  large  opening  which  served  for  a 
window,  more  broadly  than  before.  Its 
brightness  excited  her.  Its  cold,  chilly  light 
gleamed  upon  her  features,  and  harmonized 
exactly  with  their  expression.  She  began 
talking  to  herself  as  before,  rapidly,  inco- 
herently, in  a  shrill  slender  voice,  and  with 
a  wild  eye  dancing  about  ut)on  the  various 
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objects  brought  to  her  view  through  the  open 
window. 

"  Yes,"  she  muttered,  "  that's  a  tall  pine. 
I  guess  that  would  work  up  well.  Amos 
would  bring  it  down  in  ten  minutes — only 
I  don't  know  where  he  is.  What's  that  ? 
There's  fire  out  there  in  the  field.  That's 
Amos's  work, — he's  been  a-clearing.  Now 
I  shall  find  him.  I'll  go  and  see,  or  else 
I'll  set  his  house  a-fire,  as  he  said.  That 
would  be  good — only  I'd  rather  not  burn 
up  that  little  girl." 

She  started  up,  and  gazed  out  of  the  win- 
dow. Beyond  the  house  was  a  small  field 
which  had  apparently  been  recently  cleared. 
Blackened  logs  and  stumps  were  scattered 
over  it ;  and  at  one  or  two  points  a  small  and 
slender  smoke  was  to  be  seen  curling  up 
slowly,  and  interwreathing  itself  with  the 
mists  of  the  evening.  The  maniac  sat  up 
and  gazed  at  it  very  intently.  It  reminded 
her  of  former  days. 

She  began  to  feel  a  disposition  to  do  mis- 
chief. The  remembrance  of  the  farmer's 
roughness  and  severity  the  evening  before 
rankled  in  her  memory,  and  she  thought  it 
would  be  pleasant  to  have  some  revenge.  The 
feeling,  however,  which  thus  arose,  was  not 
the  deep  malignity  of  homicidal  mania, — it 
was  an  appetite  for  petty  mischief, — half 
malice,  half  fun.  Though  the  element  of 
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pleasure  which  it  involved  was  cold  and 
cheerless,  it  gleamed,  with  a  chilly  bright- 
ness, like  the  moonbeams  upon  her  face,  but 
it  brought  no  smile.  She  rose  at  length, 
and  said,  "  I'll  give  him  a  fright  at  least." 

She  accordingly  gathered  up  as  large  a 
tuft  of  hay  as  she  could  grasp  in  her  arms, 
and  carefully  groping  her  way  down  the 
stairs,  she  went  out  to  that  side  of  the  barn 
which  was  most  remote  from  the  house,  and 
laid  it  down  upon  the  ground,  not  far  from 
the  building.  She  then  turned  off  towards 
the  newly-cleared  field.  She  clambered  over 
fences,  and  surmounted  the  various  obstacles 
arising  from  the  roughness  and  irregularity 
of  the  ground,  until  she  reached  at  length 
the  remains  of  the  smouldering  fires. 

She  remained  here  for  a  long  time,  for- 
getting apparently,  the  object  for  which  she 
came.  She  collected  the  brands,  and  the 
fragments  of  branches  and  of  roots,  which 
she  found  lying  about  upon  the  ground,  and 
replenished  one  of  the  fires, — talking  to  her- 
self all  the  while,  in  her  usual  rapid  and 
incoherent  tone.  Then  she  contrived  to  roll 
up  a  short  log,  and  took  her  seat  upon  it, — 
holding  out  her  pallid  and  shrivelled  hands 
to  receive  the  warm  and  genial  radiations 
from  the  fire. 

"  There,"  she  said,  as  she  fixed  herself 
before  it,  "  this  is  comfortable.  A  good 
fire  is  better  than  moonlight  after  all.  The 
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rnoon  used  to  be  pleasant  in  old  times,  but 
of  late  years  she  is  getting  very  chilly  and 
cold." 

A  slight  shiver  passed  over  her  frame,  and 
she  hovered  up  nearer  to  the  fire.  She  sat 
gazing  into  the  burning  mass  of  brands  and 
embers  for  some  time,  lost  in  deep  thought. 
At  length  she  raised  her  head,  and,  after 
looking  round  a  moment  wildly,  said, 

' '  This  isn't  my  husband's  clearing :  I  knew 
it  wasn't.  I  havn't  seen  my  husband  this 
long  time.  I  wonder  why  he  don't  come 
home.  Stop — let  me  think — he's  dead.  I 
believe  he's  dead  ; — or  else  my  boy  is  dead, 
— or  else  he's  gone  away.  One  is  dead  and 
the  other  is  gone, — or  else  one  is  gone  and 
the  other  is  dead, — and  so  they  are  both 
dead  and  gone.  But  I  must  go  and  kindle 
my  fire." 

She  took  up  a  large  brand,  thoroughly 
burned  through,  and  well  ignited  at  one 
end,  while  the  other  end,  which  had  been 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  fire,  served  for  a 
handle.  With  this  she  walked  back  towards 
the  farmer's  dwelling.  She  happened  to  get 
into  the  cart  track  which  led  to  and  from  the 
field,  and  thus  she  succeeded  in  going  along 
without  much  difficulty.  She  passed  through 
a  pair  of  bars  which  led  to  a  spacious  yard. 
There  was  a  great  woodpile  in  the  yard,  and 
around  it  the  ground  was  ©overed  with  chips 
and  splinters  which  had  besn  thrown  out  b5 
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the  axe.  The  crazed  incendiary  paused, 
and  looked  around.  The  temptation  was 
very  strong  to  collect  a  little  heap  of  these 
combustibles  under  the  kitchen  window,"and 
smoke  the  crabbed  old  fellow,"  as  she  said, 
"  out  of  his  bed.' '  But  the  thought  of  Julia 
deterred  her,  and  she  went  on  around  behind 
the  barn. 

She  placed  her  brand,  which  had  ceased 
to  emit  any  flame,  down  upon  the  ground, 
by  the  side  of  the  little  heap  of  hay,  and 
then  gathered  the  hay  around  and  over  it, 
and  pressed  it  down.  A  slender,  well-de- 
fined smoke  soon  began  to  curl  slowly  up 
through  the  mass,  which  increased  conti- 
nually, until  presently  she  opened  the  heap 
a  moment,  and  thus  admitting  the  air,  the 
densest  of  the  smoke  gave  way  suddenly  to 
a  small  blue  flame.  She  then  heaped  the 
rest  of  the  hay  gently  over  the  fire,  and 
hastened  round  to  the  other  side  of  tha 
barn,  and  thence  out  to  the  front  of  the 
house.  On  looking  back,  the  barn  itseu 
concealed  the  fire  from  her  view,  but  she 
could  see  a  faint,  but  slowly-increasing 
gleam  of  light  shining  upon  the  fields,  and 
fences,  and  buildings,  on  either  side.  She 
waited  a  few  minutes.  The  light  rapidly 
increased,  and,  at  last,  burst  forth  with 
great  splendour,  and  at  that  instant  she 
screamed  out,  with  the  full  force  of  her 
shrill  and  piercing  voice, 
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"  Fire!  fire!  turn  out,  turn  out;  your 
barn  is  on  fire  !" 

The  noise  of  a  brisk  movement  was  heard 
in  the  house.  A  window  was  thrown  up 
violently.  Loud  exclamations  and  outcries 
resounded  within  the  dwelling.  The  author 
of  the  mischief  did  not,  however,  think  it 
prudent  to  await  the  result.  The  moment 
the  words  of  her  alarm  were  uttered,  she 
began  to  move  on  with  rapid  and  tottering 
steps  along  the  road.  She  walked  on  some 
distance,  and  then  secreted  herself  in  the 
shadow  of  a  thicket  by  the  roadside,  and 
paused  to  watch  the  proceedings.  She  was, 
however,  too  distant  to  hear  or  see  much. 
The  light  gradually  faded  away  as  the  fire 
went  down.  The  noise  was  less  violent, 
but  more  extended.  Persons  seemed  mov- 
ing about  the  yards  and  buildings.  The 
crazed  traveller  had  cunning  enough  to 
know  that  they  were  probably  looking  for 
her,  and  that  the  wisest  thing  for  her  to  do 
was  to  get  well  beyond  the  reach  of  pursuit 
before  the  light  of  the  morning. 

She  accordingly  travelled  on,  hour  after 
hour.  She  begged  some  breakfast  at  ano- 
ther farm-house,  and  then  walked  on  till 
noon. 

In  this  manner,  and  with  a  recurrence  of 
somewhat  similar  adventures,  the  poor  tra- 
veller wandered  on  for  several  days ;  and, 
as  her  mind  became  gradually  interested 
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more  and  more  in  the  various  scenes  and 
incidents  which  she  met  with  on  the  way, 
she  appeared  to  lose  sight  of  the  great  ob- 
ject which  she  had  in  view  in  undertaking 
her  journey.  She  talked  less  and  less  about 
"  her  boy,"  and  more  of  other  subjects 
which  were  brought  casually  to  her  mind. 
Sometimes  rude  boys  gathered  around  her, 
near  some  school-house,  or  by  the  road- 
side,— and  teazed  and  tormented  her  in  a 
thousand  ways.  This  would  irritate  and 
excite  her,  and  sometimes  arouse  her  almost 
to  phrenzy.  Then  she  would  become  mis- 
chievous and  abusive,  and  this  excited  the 
animosity  of  her  persecutors  still  more, 
until  she  was  driven  out  of  the  neighbour* 
hood  with  roughness,  or  even  violence. 
When  she  was  kindly  treated  she  was  more 
quiet  and  calm,  and  would  soon  become 
completely  inoffensive  and  harmless,  wan- 
dering on,  subsisting  by  charity,  and  keep- 
ing up  in  her  mind  a  vague  remembrance  of 
her  object, — the  finding  of  her  lost  son. 

One  evening  in  November,  after  a  mild 
and  pleasant  day,  she  came  out  of  the 
woods  upon  the  brow  of  a  hill,  or  rather  of 
a  long  descent  which  opened  to  her  view  a 
spacious  valley.  Through  the  centre  of  it 
rlowed  a  quiet  river,  meandering  among 
meadows,  varied  by  the  different  hues  of 
grass,  land,  and  tillage.  The  harvests  had 
beau  gathered  in,  and  the  leaves  were  fall- 
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ing, — and  yet  under  the  declining  autumnal 
sun,  the  landscape  had  a  warm  and  cheerful 
appearance.  Nearly  opposite  to  her  was  a 
village,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, — and 
the  road  in  which  the  woman  was  travelling, 
after  winding  down  the  descent  between 
fields  and  farm-houses,  was  terminated  by  a 
small  covered  bridge,  which  led  across  the 
stream  to  the  village  beyond. 

The  crazed  traveller  pursued  her  way 
down  the  descent,  and  crossed  the  bridge. 
She  was  stopped  by  the  tollman  upon  the 
opposite  side,  demanding  her  toll.  She 
begged  for  a  free  passage,  pleading  poverty  ; 
and,  after  some  negotiation,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  tollman  was  sadly  puzzled  by 
the  strange  mixture  of  shrewdness  and  in- 
sanity, which  her  conversation  indicated, 
she  was  finally  allowed  to  pass  without 
drawing  upon  her  scanty  funds.  The  vil- 
»age  was  very  small,  and  the  streets  nearly 
deserted.  She  applied  at  several  doors  for 
supper  and  lodging,  but  was  repeatedly  re- 
pulsed. She  had  generally  met  with  a  dif- 
ferent reception  at  the  solitary  farm-houses 
along  the  road.  There  was  a  sort  of  drama- 
tic interest  in  the  poor  woman's  insanity 
and  distress,  for  those  whose  minds  were 
«K>t  occupied  with  other  subjects  of  thought. 
-..  chance  visiter,  especially  if  the  case  is 
possessed  of  any  strongly-marked  peculiari- 
ties, is  a  source  of  pleasant  excitement  in  a 
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lonely  region, — and  sparely  scattered  dis- 
tricts are,  in  consequence,  proverbially 
hospitable.  And  it  is  not  wholly  selfish- 
ness  either.  The  sentiment  of  pity  for  the 
destitute  and  distressed  is  more  vivid  and 
strong,  where  the  mind  is  less  engrossed  by 
more  absorbing  means  of  excitement. 

In  this  village,  however,  the  poor  wan- 
derer was  very  generally  repulsed.  Some 
shut  the  door  against  her  rudely.  Others 
advised  her  to  go  to  the  tavern.  They 
were,  perhaps,  rigkt,  only  they  might  have 
refused  her  request  mildly.  The  roughest 
looking  beings  are  not  always  the  most  in- 
sensible to  kindness,  or  unkindness,  of  man- ' 
ner,  in  the  treatment  they  receive. 

Poor  Molly's  funds  were  almost  ex 
hausted.  She  had  been  as  frugal  as  possi- 
ble, and  had  never  bought  when  begging 
was  possible.  But  it  was  not  always  possi- 
ble ;  and  her  little  store  had  gradually  dis- 
appeared, until  only  one  small  piece  of 
money  remained. 

After  trying  in  vain  to  get  some  shed  or 
barn  to  crawl  into,  in  some  other  way,  she 
was  compelled  to  go  to  the  tavern.  The 
innkeeper  told  her  to  "go  off  about  her 
business."  She  produced  her  money,  and 
said  she  could  pay  for  a  lodging.  After 
some  conversation,  in  which  her  insanity 
became  very  apparent,  the  tavern  keeper 
concluded  to  let  her  lodge  in  an  empty  stall 
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in  his  stable,  upon  the  straw.  She  made 
this  her  lodging-place  for  several  weeks. 

In  fact  the  winter  passed  away  while  she 
continued  in  possession  of  this  rude  home. 
She  made  occasional  excursions  away  from 
it,  but  generally  returned  again  after  a 
short  absence.  It  was  a  quiet  and  peace- 
ful village,  and  she  found  less  to  molest  and 
irritate  her  there,  than  she  had  had  to  en- 
counter in  most  other  places.  The  inha- 
bitants finding  her  harmless  and  comp,  ra- 
tively  unobtrusive,  became  gradually  accus- 
tomed to  admitting  her  to  their  kitchens, 
to  warm  herself  when  she  was  cold ;  they 
fed  her  when  she  was  angry,  and  gave  her 
articles  of  worn-out  clothing.  In  a  word 
she  became,  for  some  months,  quite  domes- 
ticated here,  though  her  benefactors  could 
never  learn  from  her  any  thing  of  her  his- 
tory. She  could  tell  nothing  of  her  former 
residence, — nor  even  her  own  name,  except 
that  she  said  they  called  her  Molly.  She 
often  talked  incoherently  of  her  boy  ;  but 
she  contradicted  herself  so  completely  in 
respect  to  his  age,  and  other  circumstances, 
that  they  generally  supposed  the  idea  was 
wholly  a  delusion. 

As  February  came  on,  her  insanity  seemed 
to  be  gradually  returning  again,  in  a  more 
violent  manner.  She  was  more  absent- 
minded  and  dejected.  The  boys  teased  her 
more  than  usual :  but  whether  this  was  the 
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cause  or  the  effect  of  the  aggravated  symp- 
toms which  appeared,  was  not  certain.  She 
began  to  be  mischievous,  in  a  small  way. 
The  tavern-keeper  threatened  her.  This 
seemed  to  make  her  worse.  She  grew  tur 
bulent  and  noisy — and  went,  late  at  night, 
singing  about  the  street.  At  last  they  threat- 
ened to  shut  her  up  if  she  did  not  conduct 
herself  more  properly.  There  was  no  im- 
provement ;  and  the  threat  was  carried  into 
execution. 

One  day,  a  young  man  from  the  village 
was  walking  along  the  road  towards  the 
store,  when  his  attention  was  arrested  by 
hearing  the  sound  of  a  female  voice  singing 
in  a  low  and  mournful  tone.  It  proceeded 
from  an  old  dilapidated  building  by  the 
road-side.  It  had  once  been  a  farm-house, 
containing  two  rooms  The  roof  of  one  had 
fallen  in ;  the  other  apartment  still  pre- 
served its  form  in  some  measure, — though 
the  door  was  half  off,  hanging  by  one  hinge, 
— the  windows  were  broken,  and  the  floor 
had  settled  in  various  places  entirely  out  of 
its  level.  The  young  man  went  up  to  the 
window,  and  looked  in.  There  was  a  little 
fire  burning  upon  the  old  hearth,  the  brands 
resting  upon  stones,  which  bad  long  lain 
there, — a  sort  of  andirons,  not  worth  re- 
moving with  the  other  furniture,  when  the 
house  had  been  abandoned.  Near  the  back 
side  of  the  room,  upon  a  little  straw,  spread 
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down  upon  the  floor,  sat  poor  Molly.  A 
moderate-sized  iron  chain  was  passed  round 
her  ancle,  and  secured  by  a  rusty  padlock, 
— the  other  end  of  the  chain  being  fastened 
to  one  of  the  studs  of  the  frame  of  the 
house,  which  had  been  laid  bare  for  this 
purpose,  by  breaking  away  the  plastering 
before  it.  The  maniac  had  a  small  stone  in 
her  hand,  with  which  she  was  steadily  and 
perseveringly  knocking  upon  the  chain  at 
the  place  where  it  clasped  her  ancle, — sing- 
ing, or  rather  chanting,  in  a  low  mournful 
tone,  to  herself,  as  if  to  beguile  the  time. 

She  noticed  the  arrival  of  her  visiter  by 
the  darkening  of  the  window  occasioned  by 
his  coming  up  to  it.  She  looked  up,  but 
continued  striking  her  chain  regularly  as 
before. 

"  Oh  walk  in,  walk  in,"  said  she.  "  I 
am  glad  you  have  come  to  see  me,  though 
I  am  going  away  pretty  soon, — as  soon  as  I 
have  knocked  off  this  chain.  They  put  this 
rhain  on  my  ancle,  and  I  am  knocking  it 
off,  and  then  I  am  going  away  to  find  my 
boy." 

She  then  dropped  her  stone,  as  if  a  new 
thoughthad  suddenly  struck  her,  and  reach- 
ing round  behind  her,  took  up  an  old  snuff- 
box without  a  cover,  and  begged  her  visiter 
to  give  her  a  cent  to  buy  her  some  snuff. 
She  said  her  snuff-box  was  out,  and  she 
must  have  some  more,  and  she  turned  the 
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^ox  bottom  upwards,  and  struck  it  up- 
on the  floor,  and  then  held  it  up  to  her 
visiter,  by  way  of  convincing  him  how  ut- 
terly empty  it  was. 

"  Why,  you  can't  go  to  buy  any  snuff,  if 
I  give  you  the  money,"  said  he.  "  Better 
let  me  take  the  box  and  go  buy  you  some 
at  the  store." 

But  she  insisted  upon  having  the  money* 
She  said  she  should  get  the  chain  off  very 
soon,  and  she  had  rather  go  and  buy  the 
snuff  herself.  She  begged  for  it  so  piteously 
that  her  visiter  could  not  refuse.  He  tossed 
the  piece  of  money  to  her, — she  caught  it 
up  eagerly,  and  he  went  on  his  way. 

An  hour  after  she  repeated  the  process 
with  another  chance  visiter, — and  after- 
wards again  and  again  during  the  day — 
each  time  showing  her  empty  box,  and  con- 
cealing her  money.  About  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon  she  had  quite  a  supply  of 
small  coin. 

The  sound  of  her  voice,  and  the  clinking 
produced  by  her  blows  upon  the  chain,  at- 
tracted many  persons  to  her  window ;  among 
others,  several  groups  of  boys  and  girls 
stopped  to  talk  with  her,  on  their  way  from 
school  She  waited  for  some  time,  until  at 
last  two  young  and  innocent-looking  chil- 
dren came  along,  hand  in  hand. 

She  took  up  two  pieces  of  broken  lath 
which  had  been  thrown  down  upon  the  floor 
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from  the  walls  of  the  house,  and  as  soon  as 
the  children  came  to  the  window,  she  began 
notching  one  with  the  other. 

"  Well,  Aunt  Molly,"  said  the  boy,  "  and 
what  are  you  doing  now  ?" 

"  Oh,  I'm  trying  to  notch  the  time,'* 
said  she,  "  but  I  don't  get  along  very  well." 
And  she  laid  down  the  two  sticks  with  a 
deep  sigh. 

"  What  are  you  notching  the  time  for  ?" 
said  the  boy. 

"  Oh,  that's  the  way.  I've  heard  'em 
tell  of  prisoners  notching  the  time  on  a 
stick  ; — but  I  can't  do  it  very  well.  If 
somebody  would  only  just  go  and  buy  me  a 
file." 

l<  I  would,''  said  the  boy,  "but  I  have 
not  got  any  money.'' 

"  Bless  you,  dear,'*  said  Molly,  "  I  have 
got  money  enough  ;  you  come  in  and  get  it, 
and  then  just  run  over  to  the  store,  and  buy 
me  a  file, — and  then  1  can  notch  the  days 
very  easily." 

The  children,  had  no  suspicion  of  the  real 
use  to  which  the  cunning  maniac  wished  to 
appropriate  the  tool, — for  she  had  the  saga- 
city to  hide  her  chain  under  and  behind  her, 
— and  though  they  had  known  that  she  was 
chained,  yet  as  they  did  not  now  see  the 
iron,  Gere  was  nothing  to  remind  them  of  it. 

"  Let's  go  for  her,"  said  the  boy.  They 
went  into  the  house  received  the  money 
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from  her  shrivelled  hand,  and  went  off  to 
the  store,  under  a  special  charge  from  their 
principal,  not  to  tell  who  the  file  was  for. 

The  storekeeper,  fortunately  for  Molly, 
was  engaged  talking  with  various  customers, 
when  the  children  came  in.  He  took  down 
a  small  bundle  of  three-cornered  files,  and 
handed  them  one,  sweeping  their  money 
from  the  counter  into  the  drawer,  and  talk- 
ing all  the  time  with  his  other  customers. 
They  carried  their  purchase  to  the  prisoner. 
She  thanked  them  for  it  over  and  over 
again,  and  immediately  began  notching  her 
stick.  As  soon  as  the  children  had  gone, 
however,  she  secreted  her  file  in  the  straw, 
and  made  a  great  effort  to  restrain  her  al- 
most irresistible  desire  to  shout  and  sing. 

They  brought  her  some  plain  supper  about 
dark, — put  another  log  of  wood  into  the 
fire-place — and  gave  her  an  old  blanket  to 
cover  herself  up  with  for  the  night.  As  soon 
as  they  were  gone,  she  began  to  file  upon 
one  of  the  links  of  her  chain.  She  kept 
her  ear  open  for  every  noise  in  the  street, 
so  as  to  be  ready  to  suspend  her  work  upou 
the  slightest  alarm.  But  there  was  no 
alarm.  She  proceeded  uninterruptedly  for 
several  hours,  and  at  length  made  an  open- 
ing in  one  of  the  links,  sufficient  to  allow 
the  other  to  be  slipped  out, — and  she  was 
free.  She  stuck  the  file  up  by  its  point  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor,  as  a  sort  of  symbol 
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of  triumph  and  defiance  to  her  persecutors, 
and  then  sallied  forth  into  the  cold  night  air. 

It  was  the  last  of  February,  and  one  of 
those  "  great  blocking  snow  storms/'  as  the 
settlers  call  them,  by  which  that  month  is 
characterized,  was  coming  on.  The  sky  was 
entirely  overcast,  and  the  snow  was  begin- 
ning to  fall  in  fine  flakes,  driven  moderately 
from  the  north-east,  by  a  gentle  wind.  The 
air  was  mild,  and  if  the  weather  had  conti- 
nued as  it  was  then,  the  night  would  have 
been  as  comfortable  for  a  pedestrian  as  any 
in  the  year.  Besides,  the  poor  maniac 
thought  of  no  trouble,  now  that  she  was 
once  more  free.  She  took  the  most  solitary 
road,  thinking  that  in  that  she  should  be 
Vcost  secure  from  pursuit,  and  she  wandered 
on,  dragging  the  few  links  of  her  chain, 
tvhich  still  remained  attached  to  her  ancle, 
along  the  snow. 

It  was  nearly  midnight.  Molly  walked 
pretty  fast,  and  at  three  o'clock  she  had 
penetrated  many  miles  into  the  forest,  by  a 
wild  and  unfrequented  road.  The  snow, 
however,  continually  increased  in  depth,  and 
the  poor  traveller's  strength  gradually  failed. 
There  were  many  reasons  for  it.  Her  pow- 
ers were  sinking  under  the  re- action  that 
naturally  followed  the  period  of  strong  ex- 
citement which  she  had  passed  through. 
Then  the  chain,  although  it  was  not  very 
heavy,  wore  upon  her  strength.  The  first 
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half  hour  she  did  not  feel  it  much  ;  but  going 
on  hour  after  hour,  and  especially  when  the 
snow  began  to  be  several  inches  deep,  it 
very  seriously  impeded  her  way.  It  irri- 
tated and  vexed  her  mind  too,  and  thus 
accelerated  her  exhaustion.  Then  the  snow 
itself  was  a  continually-increasing  impedi 
ment.  It  was  dry  and  slippery,  and  walking 
through  it  soon  became  laborious  in  the 
extreme. 

It  may  have  been,  too,  that  her  disease 
had  run  its  course,  and  that  now,  even  if 
she  had  been  sheltered  and  protected  in  her 
own  home,  her  hour  would  have  come.  At 
any  rate  she  began  to  feel  a  sinking  and  an 
exhaustion  which  she  had  not  felt  before. 
"  I  cannot  go  any  farther,"  she  said,  and 
sank  down  under  the  lee  of  a  great  root, 
turned  up  by  the  fall  of  a  tree,  under  an 
overwhelming  sense  of  exhaustion  and  de 
spair. 

The  cutting  wind  whistled  through  her 
slender  clothing,  and  the  snow  beat  with 
tingling  sensation  against  her  cheek.  She 
remained  here  motionless  a  few  moments, 
saying  to  herself,  that  she  would  toil  on  no 
longer,  but  would  lie  there  and  die  ;  when 
suddenly  the  idea  of  her  lost  boy  once  more 
flashed  upon  her  mind.  She  rose,  hastily, 
muttering,  "  No,  I  will  not  give  up  yet.  I 
will  just  go  and  find  my  boy,  and  then  I 
shall  die  in  peace." 
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As  she  rose  and  looked  around,  she  §aw 
an  opening  in  the  woods,  which  looked  like 
a  road  leading  off  from  the  main  track.  She 
thought  it  must  be  a  bye-road  leading  to  a 
house.  "  1  will  go  there,  and  just  get  them 
to  let  me  warm  myself  a  little,"  said  she, 
"  and  then  I  can  go  on  very  well."  She  ac- 
cordingly turned  aside  into  this  new  path, 
and  waded  laboriously  along  through  the 
snow. 

The  revival  of  her  strength  and  resolution 
was  only  a  temporary  one,  and  she  soon 
found  herself  again  overcome  by  an  irresis- 
tible sense  of  exhaustion  and  fatigue.  But 
just  as  she  was  about  giving  over  a  second 
time,  she  perceived,  through  the  falling 
snow  before  her,  the  dim  outline  of  a  house, 
or  hut,  or  cabin  of  some  sort,  by  the  side  of 
the  way.  It  furnished  one  more  last  sti- 
mulus to  arouse  her  to  action.  She  pressed 
forward  towards  it,  under  a  vague  hope  of 
finding  warmth  and  shelter  there.  As  she 
approached  it,  it  dwindled  to  a  poor  hut, 
dark  and  gloomy.  The  door  was  open. 
She  pushed  in  and  sank  down  almost  faint- 
ing upon  the  chips  and  shavings  that  co- 
vered the  floor.  She  was  in  McDonner's 
shantee. 

It  was  not  very  cold,  and  the  exhausted 
traveller  was  now  in  no  immediate  danger  of 
freezing.  She  was  sheltered  from  the  wind, 
and  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  felt,  upon 
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her  cheek,  as  if  it  had  been  partially  warmed 
by  a  fire.  She  laid  herself  down  in  a  cor- 
ner, §nd  soon  fell  into  a  troubled  sleep. 
For  the  first  half  hour  she  occasionally 
shuddered  and  shivered,  and  again  and  again 
attempted  to  draw  her  feet  up  closer,  and 
to  cover  them  with  her  scanty  dress.  Af- 
terwards she  slept  more  quietly.  Her  ner- 
vous system  was  losing  its  sensibility,  and 
the  powers  of  life  were  fast  ebbing  away. 

This  state  of  things  continued  until  the 
sun  had  risen,  and  the  hour  arrived,  when 
McDonner  sallied  forth  from  his  home  to 
force  his  way  through  the  snow  to  his  lonely 
workshop.  His  mind  was  in  a  state  of  ten- 
der melancholy.  He  walked  along  as  if  in 
the  presence  of  God  ;  and  he  had  a  faint 
hope  of  forgiveness — strong  enough  to  pro- 
duce a  feeling  of  happy  peace  of  mind,  and 
jet  too  weak  to  awaken  self-confidence  or 
elation  of  spirits.  He  entered  his  cabin, 
expecting  a  day  of  real,  though  sad  and  sor- 
rowful enjoyment ;  but  his  feelings  were 
destined  to  undergo  a  dreadful  shock,  and 
a  total  change  in  their  character,  at  the 
sight  which  awaited  him  there. 

The  first  glance  startled  him.  The  se- 
cond revealed  to  him  the  form  and  features 
of  his  mother.  He  fell  in  an  instant  before 
her,  upon  his  knees,  and  put  his  hand 
gently  upon  her  cheek  to  see  whether  it  was 
warm  or  cold.  Though  terribly  shocked,  he 
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uttered  no  exclamation.  The  first  feeling 
of  horror  which  her  death-like  countenance 
had  awakened,  was  relieved  a  little  by  find- 
ing that  life  had  not  yet  relinquished  his 
hold.  He  took  off  his  dreadnought  and 
spread  it  gently  over  her,  and  then  his  coat 
to  cover  her  feet.  Then,  as  gently  and 
silently  as  possible,  he  struck  a  light,  and 
kindled  a  blazing  fire  in  the  corner  which 
served  for  a  fire-place.  He  opened  the  lit- 
tle package  of  food  which  he  had  brought 
.or  his  dinner,  in  order  to  select  something 
to  warm  for  her.  He  poured  out  some  milk 
from  his  bottle,  into  a  little  tin  dipper,  and 
set  it  before  the  fire.  After  these  arrange- 
ments were  made,  he  turned  round  to  look 
at  his  mother  again,  to  see  if  she  was  sleep- 
ing quietly.  Her  eyes  were  wide  open,  and 
fixed  with  a  bewildered  but  earnest  gaze 
upon  him. 

"  Mother,"  said  he,  taking  up  his  dipper 
and  kneeling  down  before  her,  with  it  in  his 
hand,  "  my  dear  mother,  here  is  a  little 
milk  for  you." 

She  kept  her  eyes  fixed  upon  him  with  a 
wild  stare,  which  was  almost  terrifying.  Her 
son  put  his  arm  under  her  head  to  raise  it, 
and  held  the  dipper  to  her  lips.  She  pressed 
her  hand  upon  his  wrist,  to  keep  the  dipper 
off,  and  still  gazed  at  him. 

"  Mother/'  said  McDonner,  in  a  subdued 
*ud  gentle  voice, — "  this  is  Amos, — dont 
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you  know  Amos  ?     Here  is  some  milk  for 
you,  mother  ;  take  a  little  milk." 

She  permitted  the  milk  to  be  put  to  her 
lips,  and  drank  of  it  freely, — stopping  once 
or  twice  to  gaze  again  and  again  at  her  son . 

"  Amos  !"   said  she,  feebly, — "  yes, — 
knew  I  could  find  you, — Amos !"  gazing  at 
him  again  intently,  as  she  laid  her  head  baclj 
again  upon  the  shavings  ;   "  no — you  are  not 
Amos  ;  you  are  a  man." 

She  shut  her  eyes,  and  remained  a  few 
minutes  silent  and  motionless.  Presently 
she  opened  them  again — they  had  a  calmer 
and  more  peaceful  expression.  Her  recol- 
lection was  gradually  returning.  Either 
the  sudden  shock  which  her  mind  had  re- 
ceived at  the  sight  of  her  long-lost  son,  or 
else  that  mysterious  influence  under  which 
reason  is  so  often  restored  during  the  half 
hour  that  precedes  dissolution,  threw,  for  a 
few  moments,  her  disordered  intellect  into 
right  and  healthy  action. 

"  Amos,"  said  she,  "  is  that  you  ?  Where 
am  I  ? — Oh  what  a  terrible  dream  I  have 
had  !" 

"  Never  mind  it,  mother,"  said  her  son, 
"  you  are  safe  here  at  last,  and  I  will  take 
care  of  you  now." 

"What  did  you  go  away  from  me  for, 
Amos  ?"  said  she  mournfully. 

The  man  of  iron  turned  his  head  away  ; 
his  eyes  filled  with  tears. — c<  Oh  my  mother," 
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said  he,  "  what  an  ungrateful,  undutiful  eon 
I  have  been  !" 

"  Oh  no,  Amos,"  said  she,  "  you  have 
not  been  ungrateful ;  you  have  always  been 
a  kind,  good  boy.  Don't  be  troubled  about 
it, — that  makes  me  feel  worse  than  all  the 
rest." 

Amos  sat  in  silence  before  her,  gently 
rubbing  her  forehead  and  cheek  with  his 
hard  and  callous  hand. 

Aftera  few  minutes  silence,  she  said  again, 
her  eyes  fixed  steadily  upon  her  son. 

"  Amos,  my  boy, — where  are  you,  Amos?" 

"  Here  I  am  mother,"  said  he,  "  here  ;" 
looking  her  full  in  the  face.  "  Don't  you 
see  me,  mother  ?" 

"  No,"  she  answered  feebly,—''  I  can't 
see  you.  I  can't  see  any  thing.  But  be  a 
good  boy,  Amos,  and  always  say  your  prayers, 
and  I  shall  see  you  again  some  day  or  other, 
I  know." 

Amos  brought  his  hand  down  from  her 
forehead  so  as  to  close  her  eyes.  He  could 
not  bear  their  fixed  and  glassy  expression. 

"  Go  to  sleep  now,  mother,  a  little  while. 
You  had  better  go  to  sleep,  and  then  you 
will  feel  better." 

Her  eyes  remained  closed,  and  her  res- 
piration continued  regular,  like  that  of  a 
person  in  a  natural  sleep.  Amos  sat  breath- 
less by  the  fire,  watching  her. 

'  My  God,"  he  said  to  himself,  with  the 
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most  imploring  looks  and  gestures,  but  sup- 
pressing every  audible  sound, ''  Oh,  my  God, 
spare  her  life,  or  take  away  mine.  I  have 
murdered  her  !"  he  added,  looking  at  the 
deathlike  expression  of  her  fane.  "  How 
could  she  track  me  so  certainly  through  all 
my  wanderings  ?  Nobody  but  a  mother 
could  have  found  me  here.  What  a  son  I 
have  been  !" 

Then,  after  a  pause,  during  which  the 
breathing  of  the  patient  continued  regular, 
the  hope  dawned  upon  his  mind  that  she 
might  yet  be  saved.  The  desire  that  her  life 
might  be  spared  became  intense.  He  could 
not  endure  the  thought  that  the  worldly  ac- 
count between  mother  and  son  should  be 
closed  so, — with  nothing  upon  record  but 
undutif'ulness,  ingratitude,  disobedience,  and 
neglect,  on  his  side;  and  love — patient,  per- 
severing, untiring  love,  on  hers.  Her  having 
thus  encountered  the  very  extreme  of  ex- 
posure and  misery  to  seek  him,  was  the  last 
seal  of  her  affection,  and  the  most  over- 
whelming reproof  to  him.  He  longed  to 
have  her  live,  even  if  it  was  only  to  linger 
in  pain  and  suffering,  for  a  few  days,  that 
he  might  soothe  his  own  anguish,  by  show  . 
ing  her  proofs  of  kindness  and  affection. 

His  agitating  thoughts  were  interrupted 
by  a  movement  at  the  bed  of  the  patient. 
He  was  at  her  side  in  an  instant,  it  was, 
however,  only  a  sigh  and  a  sl'ght  change  of 
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position.  The  audible  breathing,  however, 
ceased,  and  the  anxious  son's  hopes  were 
revived,  on  perceiving  that  the  sleeper  was 
more  quiet  than  before. 

"  She  rests  ;"  he  said.  "  She  will  awake 
better.  Thank  God,  she  will  be  saved." 

He  crept  softly  back  to  the  fire,  and  began 
to  prepare  more  food  for  her,  to  be  ready 
when  she  should  again  open  her  eyes. 

He  waited  half  a  hour,  and  the  sleeper's 
rest  continued  undisturbed.  "She  sleeps  very 
quietly,"  he  said  to  himself  at  length,  look- 
ing towards  ner ;  "  too  quietly.  I  wish  I 
could  hear  her  breathe  a  little.  It  would 
not  seem  so  lonely."  He  crept  softly  to 
her  side.  He  listened  attentively.  He  put 
his  ear  close  to  her  face.  He  laid  his  hand 
upon  her  cheek.  She  was  dead. — She  had 
been  dead  for  half  an  hour. 

The  effect  of  this  tragical  scene  upon 
McDonner's  mind  was  to  overwhelm  him 
with  remorse  and  despair.  It  attracted, 
too,  general  attention,  among  the  scattered 
population  of  the  forest,  and  it  caused  a 
scrutinising  eye  to  be  fixed  upon  him.  The 
extraordinary  circumstances  of  such  a  death, 
the  mystery  which  seemed  to  hang  over 
McDonner's  own  history,  his  unwillingness 
to  give  any  account  of  himself ;  and  frequent 
expressions  which  he  used,  vague  and  am- 
biguous, but  dark  and  despairing,  which 
teemed  to  allude  to  so>»e  de^n  jmilt  of  hi* 
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own.  all  combined  to  make  him  an  object  of 
distrust  and  suspicion.  One  discovery  led 
to  another,  until  at  length  he  was  indendfied 
as  the  fugitive  counterfeiter  ;  he  was  arrest- 
ed, tried,  and  condemned  ; — and  thus,  not 
many  weeks  after  his  mother's  death,  he 
was  clothed  in  the  party-coloured  dress, and 
conducted  by  two  armed  officers  to  his  cell 
in  the  State  Penitentiary. 

The  time  during  which  he  was  confined 
in  the  county  jail,  awaiting  his  trial,  was 
spent  at  first,  in  a  state  of  tormenting  re- 
morse, which,  however,  at  length  relapsed 
into  gloomy  and  stupid  despair.  The  crimi- 
nal charge,  however,  against  him,  which  was 
pending,  had  very  little  influence  in  pro- 
ducing his  mental  sufferings.  Crime  seemed 
to  him  only  one  of  the  outward,  accidental 
symptoms  of  the  deep-rooted  disease  which 
had  raged  within  him  from  his  earliest 
years,  and  which  had  corrupted  his  whole 
soul.  Even  the  death  of  his  mother,  pain- 
ful as  it  had  been  at  the  time,  did  not  dwell 
upon  his  mind.  It  was  the  occasion,  only, 
— the  instrument, — of  bringing  to  life  and 
vigour  the  thousand  scorpions  which  a  long 
life  of  depravity  and  sin  had  been  generating 
within  him.  He  sat  upon  the  iron  rail  of 
his  narrow  bedstead,  his  feet  hanging  down 
to  the  floor  and  his  arms  folded  upon  his 
knees,  with  hair  and  beard  long  and  dis- 
hevelled, aud  countenance  hollow  and  hag- 
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gard— brooding,  hour  after  hour,  over  scenes 
and  incidents  long  gone  by.     Sin  was  dis- 
robed.    It  had  now  no  longer  its  gaudy  and 
illusive  dress.     He  experienced  its  nature 
and  its  tendencies.     The  law  of  God  ap. 
peared  clear  and  bright  and  distinct  before 
him.    He  had  understood  its  leading  features 
and  principles  before,  and  regarded  them  as 
splendid  but  impracticable  theory.     Now  he 
perceived  and  felt  its  excellence  and  beauty, 
and  was  pressed  to  the  earth  with  the  sense 
of  its  imperious  obligations.     He  formed  a 
clear  conception  of  the  kind  of  life  and 
character  which  would  be  produced  by  sin- 
cere personal  affection  for  God,  and  real, 
honest  kindness  and  good-will  to  man  ;  and 
he  saw  clearly  that  between  this  character 
and  his  own,  there  had  been  all  his  life,  a 
total  and  uninterrupted  opposition  and  con- 
trariety. He  had  never,  for  a  single  moment, 
been  in  a  state  of  submission  to  his  Maker's 
government ;  but  always  from  the  beginning, 
in  all  employments,  in  all  places,  a  rebel 
and  an  enemy.     The  change  in  his  feelings, 
at  his  mother's  death  bed,  helped  him  to 
understand  this.     He  perceived  that  there 
he  had  experienced  emotions  of  gratitude 
and  filial  affection,  not  merely  greater  in 
degree,  but  they  seemed  to  him  totally  dif- 
ferent in  kind  from  any  thing  he  had  ever  ex- 
perienced before.  He  was  probably  mistaken 
in  this  ;   for  though  he  had  in  general  been 
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undutiful  and  disobedient  as  a  son,  he  had 
sometimes  felt  for  his  mother  sentiments 
of  sincere  affection.  But  the  overwhelming 
emotions  of  filial  tenderness  which  he  felt 
for  her,  when  he  found  that  she  was  really 
dying,  helped  him  to  acquire  a  distinct  idea 
of  the  nature  and  strength  of  the  tie  which 
ought  to  have  bound  him  to  God ;  and  it  en- 
abled him  to  see  that  he  had  been  utterly 
and  entirely  destitute  of  it  alibis  days.  In  a 
word,  he  perceived  that  in  respect  to  the  law 
of  God,  he  was  in  a  condition  exactly  anal- 
ogous  to  that  in  which  he  stood  before  the 
laws  of  his  country, — a  criminal,  guilty  and 
defenceless,  and  overwhelmed  with  the  hor- 
rors which  always  fill  up  the  dismal  interval 
between  detection  and  punishment. 

Besides  the  stings  of  remorse,  there  wer< 
most  bitter  reflections  arising  from  the  con- 
sideration of  the  utter  remedilessness  of  the 
evils  which  had  resulted  from  his  life  of 
sin.  "  There  is  the  time  of  my  childhood 
and  youth,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  all  gone  ; 
— gone  for  ever, — it  never  can  return.  I 
may  exist  for  ages,  but  I  never  can  see 
childhood  again.  Its  bright  mornings, — 
its  peace,  its  innocence,  its  happiness — gone 
for  ever.  Oh,  the  days  when  I  played 
around  my  mother's  door — when  she  was 
young,  and  strong,  and  well,  and  could 
have  enjoyed  my  kindness  and  care,  if  I 
had  shown  her  any  ; — they  cannot  return. 
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My  mother  ! — I  can  never  be  her  son  again. 
I  cannot  take  back  the  cruel  words  I  have 
spoken,  the  pangs  I  have  caused  her,  the 
neglect,  the  misery.  Oh,  if  I  could  only 
begin  life  over  again  !  But  no,  I  have  had 
my  trial, — I  have  loaded  myself  with  guilt, 
and  now  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  bear 
the  burden, — for  ever  !" 

The  idea  of  being  forgiven,  and  again 
restored  to  peace  and  happiness,  seemed 
utterly  impossible  in  the  very  nature  of 
things.  It  seemed  to  him  that  horror  and 
despair  must  necessarily  be  his  portion,  and 
that  the  necessity  of  it  arose  out  of  some- 
thing inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  his  own 
moral  being,  independently  of  any  infliction 
of  pain  by  the  Being  whom  he  had  offended. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  even  if  God  should 
be  willing  to  forgive  him,  he  could  never 
forgive  himself,  but  must  necessarily,  from 
the  very  nature  of  guilt,  bear  about  with 
him  for  ever  the  burden  of  his  sins. 

When  a  sinner  comes  to  such  a  state  of 

mind  as  this, — in  which  the  idea  of  moral 

excellence,  which  the  law  of  God  delineates, 

comes  home  to  the  mind,  and  reveals,  by 

s  bright  light,  the  dark  depths  of  deep  de- 

ravity,  enmity,  and  sin,  which  have  for  the 

hole  of  life  had  such  complete  possession 

the   soul, — in  a   word,    when  the  soul, 

ving  ceased  to  judge  of  itself  according 

human  appearances*  and  by  the  standard 
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of  human  opinion,  finds  itself  in  the  pre- 
sence of  God,  and  brings  itself  to  trial  fairly 
there, — there  is  no  peace  for  it,  and  HO  re- 
fuge, except  in  some  ideas  of  expiation. 
There  is  a  moral  impulse  which  demands 
suffering  for  sin, — and  the  guilty,  really 
feeling  their  guilt,  will  not  let  themselves  go 
free.  The  soul  holds  itself,  as  it  were,  un- 
der the  lash, — becomes  its  own  executioner, 
and  coerced  by  an  instinct,  even  stronger 
than  its  horror  of  suffering,  administers  the 
deserved  penalty  to  itself,  and  sternly  inter- 
dicts all  hope  of  future  deliverance.  la 
such  a  state  of  mind,  how  many  have  sunk 
to  despair  and  suicide. 

But  McDonner  was  not  to  be  left  to  de- 
struction. The  floods  of  remorse  and  an- 
g'uish  which  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
his  mother's  death  brought  over  his  soul, 
entirely  overwhelmed  for  a  time,  the  faint 
idea  he  had  formed  of  an  atoning  sacrifice 
for  sin,  and  the  hope  of  pardon  which  he 
had  begun  to  cherish,  These  feelings,  how- 
ever,  began  at  length  to  revive.  Herman, 
anticipating  the  conflicts  and  struggles  to 
which  he  knew  well  that  such  a  spirit  must 
be  exposed,  had  selected  and  marked  a 
number  of  the  more  important  and  striking 
passages  of  Scripture,  relating  to  salvation 
through  Christ,  and  persuaded  McDonner 
to  commit  them  to  memory.  His  object  in 
tuis  was  twofold ;  he  wished  to  furnish  him. 
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at  the  time,  with  a  salutary  employment,  as 
a  means  of  occupying  his  thoughts  and 
keeping  him  from  melancholy  and  despair  ; 
and  then,  besides,  he  anticipated  periods 
when  such  passages,  if  stored  in  the  mind, 
would  come  up  spontaneously  to  view,  and 
afford  solace  and  strength  when  there  was 
no  other  solace  or  comfort  near.  It  was 
sound  philosophy.  The  hour  which  Her- 
man had  anticipated  came  ;  and  after  seve- 
ral days  of  uninterrupted  suffering,  the  storm 
in  the  poor  sinner's  soul  lulled  a  little,  and 
the  passages  he  had  learned  came  up  for  a 
hearing. 

"  I  am  dead  to  the  law,  that  I  might  live 

unto  God. And  the  life  which  I  now  live 

in  the  flesh,  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son 
of  God,  who  loved  me,  and  gave  himself 
for  me." 

14  Who  is  he  that  condemneth  ?— it  is 
Christ  that  died." 

"  Not  for  me — no,  not  for  me,"  said  the 
despairing  sinner,  as  these  passages  came  to 
his  mind.  "  I  have  been  too  great  a  sin- 
ner, ever  to  hope  for  forgiveness." 

And  then,  again,  he  would  involuntarily 
add, 

"  Not  by  works  of  righteousness  that  we 

have  done,  but  according  to  his  mercy  he 

Baved   us,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration 

und  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

Though  he  refused  to  receive  any  sub- 
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comfort  from  these  passages,  he  yet 
repeated  them  with  a  sort  of  melancholy 
satisfaction.  They  quieted  and  soothed  his 
spirit.  There  were  some  very  common 
hymns,  too,  which  at  first  came  involunta- 
rily to  his  mind,  but  which  at  length  he 
hegan  to  repeat  audibly,  walking  back  and 
forth  across  his  cell.  There  was  one  which 
at  length  he  made  his  own.  It  seemed  as 
if  it  had  been  written  expressly  for  his  very 
case,  in  that  cell,  and  at  that  particular 
time.  He  repeated  it  over  and  over  again 
He  made  it  his  prayer,  —  it  re-established 
the  communication  between  his  despairing 
soul  and  God  :  — 

0  thou  that  hear'st  the  prayer  of  faith, 
ynit  thou  not  save  a  soul  from  death, 

'    That  casts  itself  on  Thee  ? 

1  have  no  refuge  of  my  own, 

But  fly  to  what  my  Lord  hath  done, 
And  suffered  once  for  me. 

Slain  in  the  guilty  sinner's  stead, 
His  spotless  righteousness  I  plead, 

And  his  availing  blood  ; 
That  righteousness  my  robe  shall  be, 
That  merit  shall  atone  for  me, 

And  bring  me  back  to  God. 

The  time  of  his  trial  came  on.  He  pleaded 
guilty,  and  said  nothing  in  mitigation  of  his 
sentence.  In  fact,  he  desired  to  be  con- 
demned. He  felt  a  sort  of  satisfaction  in 
hearing  the  sentence  pronounced  ;  and  when 
the  two  officers  conducted  him  to  his  cell» 
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closed  the  ponderous  iron  door  upon  mrn. 
and  turned  the  heavy  bolt  into  its  place,  he 
experienced  almost  a  sensation  of  relief. 
The  burden  of  responsibility  to  human  law, 
at^least,  was  lightened.  That  was,  indeed, 
but  a  small  part  of  the  account,  but  there 
was  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  in  having  even 
that  part  settled.  The  whole  question  now 
was  between  him  and  God, — and  though  he 
never  could  expect,  himself,  to  expiate  his 
sins  against  the  government  on  high,  he 
felt  that  there  was  another  expiation  pro- 
vided, and,  therefore,  there  was  opened  be- 
fore him  a  glimpse  of  the  possibility  that 
he  might,  after  all,  yet  get  free  from  the 
awful  responsibilities  of  guilt  which  he  had 
incurred,  and  once  more  be  innocent.  "  In- 
nocent !"  said  he  to  himself,  as  his  pulse 
beat  high  with  the  thought.  "  Is  it  possible 
that  guilt  can  really  be  washed  away, — that 
after  once  being  guilty,  a  human  soul  can 
ever  he  really  innocent  again  ?  Is  it  possible 
that,  after  all,  I  may  yet  be  justified?" 

Herman  bad  explained  to  him  what  "./>«- 
lifted?"  in  the  New  Testament  sense,  means. 
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After  the  events  described  in  the  last 
chapter,  some  years  glided  away,  and  at 
length,  upon  a.  mild  and  pleasao^  autumnal 
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day,  a  young  pedestrian  appeared  emerging 
from  a  wood,  on  a  solitary  road  which  skirted 
the  shore  of  a  small  lake  surrounded  by 
forests.  The  traveller  was  a  very  young 
man,  of  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age, 
perhaps,  plainly  dressed,  and  having  the  air 
of  a  farmer's  boy  ;  yet,  there  was  some- 
thing refined  and  intellectual  in  the  cast  of 
his  countenance.  He  had  a  small  bundle  in 
one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a  walking  cane, 
•which  he  had  cut,  that  morning,  from  the 
thicket. 

As  he  emerged  from  the  wood,  he  paused 
a  moment,  to  look  at  the  beautiful  prospect 
which  there  opened  before  him.  He  looked 
down  upon  a  glen  among  the  mountains, 
opening  towards  the  lake,  which  reflected, 
from  its  glassy  surface,  the  evening  sky, 
and  clouds  gilded  by  the  setting  sun. 
Through  the  bottom  of  the  glen  flowed  a 
stream,  broad  and  deep,  and  emptying,  by 
a  large  estuary  of  deep,  still  water,  into  the 
pond.  Fields  of  rich  intervale  extended 
along  the  banks  of  the  stream,  rising  into 
broad  swells  of  upland  at  a  little  distance. 
The  land  in  the  valley  was  cleared,  and  di, 
vided  into  fields  which  had  chiefly  been 
harvested  ;  the  remaining  vegetation  exhi 
bited  the  brown  and  sober  hues  of  autumn. 
This  sequestered  valley  was  hemmed  in  by 
an  amphitheatre  of  hills  and  mountains, 
which  were  covered  tfith  forests,  richly 
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coloured  in  its  foliage  by  the  autumnal 
frosts.  A  snug,  but  very  comfortable- 
looking  farm-house,  built  of  logs,  but  evi- 
dently constructed  in  a  capacious  and  sub- 
stantial  manner,  was  sleeping  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  valley,  upon  a  little  rising 
ground,  with  a  portion  of  the  forest,  swel- 
ling behind  it  and  above  it,  to  the  north 
and  east,  giving  it  a  peculiar  expression  of 
shelter  and  protection.  It  was  in  fact 
the  home  which  McDonner  had  begun  to 
create  for  himself, — where  he  was  to  be  a 
"  new  man.1'  He  had  already  been  esta- 
blished here  three  or  four  years  since  his 
liberation.  And  he  was  now,  as  the  tra- 
veller approached,  seated  upon  a  broad 
stone  step  before  the  door. 

The  traveller  stopped  a  moment  to  sur- 
vey the  scene  before  him.  He  was  fa- 
tigued ;  he  sat  down  upon  a  large,  smooth 
stone,  by  the  road-side,  to  rest. 

"  I  shall  not  see  old  Hoaryhead  this 
week,"  said  he,  "  I  am  .afraid,  after  all. 
But  if  I  can  get  into  a  snug  little  harbour, 
as  this  seems  to  be,  I  shall  do  very  well  for 
one  night,  at  any  rate  ;  if  mother  would 
only  be  easy.  ' 

As  he  said,  or  rather  thought  this,  his  eye 
fell  upon  a  moving  figure  upon  the  grass 
not  far  from  the  house.  It  was  a  child, 
playing  near  a  little  rivulet,  which  came 
down  from  the  Lills,  and  emptied  itself  into 
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the  large  brook  which  has  been  already 
spoken  of.  On  looking  more  attentively, 
he  perceived  a  little  water-wheel,  spinning 
round  in  the  bed  of  the  brook.  Its  pad- 
dles, made  of  white  pine,  were  bright,  and 
reflected  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

"  He  could  not  have  made  it,"  said  the 
traveller  to  himself,  as  he  noticed  that  the 
child  could  not  be  more  than  two  or  three 
years  of  age.  "  His  father  fixed  it  for  him, 
I  suppose  ;" — and  from  this  indication  of 
the  kindness  of  the  farmer's  disposition, 
he  augured  favourably  in  respect  to  his  own 
reception  as  guest  for  the  night ;  he  slowly 
rose  from  his  seat,  and  began  to  walk  down 
the  hill. 

McDonner  was  too  much  engaged  in  en- 
joying his  little  son's  delight  at  the  revolu- 
tions of  his  water-wheel,  to  notice  the  ap- 
proach of  the  traveller  until  he  came  pretty 
near.  He  sat  upon  his  step,  his  knife  re- 
maining in  his  hand,  and  the  shavings  which 
he  had  made  in  fabricating  the  toy  scat- 
tered around  him,-— until  his  visiter  drew 
up  pretty  near  to  the  door.  As  the  latter 
advanced  to  the  step  McDonner  looked  up, 
and  immediately  arose,  saying, 

"  Good  evening,  sir.  ' 

As  he  said  it,  his  countenance  wore  an 
expression  of  interest  and  pleasure,  whicn 
at  once  assured  the  timid  youth  that  lie 
would  be  hospitably  received. 
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•'You  seem  to  be  travelling,"  addefl 
McDonner. 

•'  Yes,  sir,  and  I  am  rather  tired  and 
hungry." 

"Walk  in,  walk  in;  we'll  cure  you  of 
both  distempers  before  morning."  The 
young  man  seated  himself  upon  a  high- 
backed  chair,  which  stood  just  within  the 
door,  and  McDonner  himself  resumed  his 
seat  upon  the  threshold.  They  talked  toge- 
ther a  few  minutes,  in  respect  to  the  dis- 
tance the  former  had  travelled,  and  the 
news  of  the  road,  which  he  had  brought. 

"  And  when  do  you  expect  to  reach  Old 
Hoaryhead?"  said  McDonner. 

"  I  hope  to  get  there  Saturday  night,"  he 
replied  ;"  but  how  did  you  know  any  thing 
about  my  going  towards  Hoaryhead  ?" 
"  Oh,  I  knew, — I  have  seen  you  before." 
"  Me  ?"  inquired  the  youth. 
"  Yes  ;  your  name  is  Fergus,  I  believe." 
"  Yes,  sir ;  but  where  did  you  ever  see 
me?" 

"  Oh,  I  have  seen  you  a  good  many 
times,  and  am  very  glad  to  see  you  again, 
particularly  here." 

Fergus's  wonder  was  excited  for  a  few 
minutes  ;  but  he  did  not  like  to  press  his 
inquiries.  He  had  no  recollection  of  Mc- 
Donner, though  he  had  often  seen  him  in 
his  boyish  days.  He  had  now,  for  several 
years,  been  away  from  home ;  employed  in 
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a  large  county  town,  fifty  or  sixty  milei 
from  his  father's  house,  as  a  junior  clerk  in 
a  store.  He  was  going  home  to  visit  his 
father  and  mother.  He  was  the  same  do- 
cile, kind-hearted,  dutiful  boy  that  he  had 
ever  been.  The  best  moral  principles  had 
been  inculcated  by  his  parents,  and  had 
taken  deep  root,  and  they  controlled  his 
general  character  and  deportment  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  afford  great  promise  for  the 
future.  He  was  in  fact  growing  up  his  pa- 
rents' pride  and  joy. 

Beneath  all  this  fair  exterior,  however, 
there  was  in  the  heart,  a  secret,  but  still 
a  clear  and  decided,  alienation  from  God, — 
using  the  word  alienation,  however,  in  a 
very  mild  sense.  A  strange,  but  powerful 
feeling  of  repugnance  made  him  shun  his 
Maker's  presence.  The  little  prayers  which 
his  mother  had  taught  him  in  infancy,  to 
be  repeated  morning  and  evening,  he  ha 
gradually  ceased  to  use.  And  they  were 
repeated  merely  mechanically,  and  as  a 
form,  for  a  long  time  before  he  gave  them 
up  altogether.  He  did  not  deliberately 
intend  to  abandon  a  practice  so  salutary, — 
but  the  idea  of  drawing  near  to  God,  was, 
somehow  or  other,  not  agreeable  ;  and,  be- 
tween the  urgency  of  conscience  and  the 
force  of  habit  on  one  side,  and  the  con- 
stant pressure  of  aversion  on  the  other, 
the  practice  gradually  gave  way,  and  left 
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him,  at  last,  without  even  the  empty  form 
of  communion  with  his  Maker.  How  many 
young  persons  of  eighteen  can  say  that  this 
story  is  theirs ! 

When  Fergus  removed  to  this  new  sphere 
of  duty,  in  the  village  store,  his  position 
in  respect  to  intercourse  with  God  remained 
tiie  same,  and  he  gradually  learned  to  jus- 
tify and  defend  it.  Before,  he  not  only 
always  had  an  instinctive  feeling  that  he 
was  wrong, — but  would  always  have  ad- 
mitted his  guilt  and  danger,  if  the  subject 
had  been  brought  up  by  a  religious  friend. 
But  the  ungodliness, — we  mean  by  this  not 
the  wickedness,  but  simply  the  living  with- 
out God, — the  ungodliness  of  cities  and 
towns,  in  fact  of  all  cultivated  and  intel- 
lectual communities,  is  always  better  de- 
fended than  that  of  the  solitary  farm- 
houses and  secluded  hamlets  of  the  coun- 
try. There  are  certain  phrases  and  modes 
of  expression  current  among  those  who 
live  in  sin,  which,  while  they  do  not  really 
justify  impenitence,  even  to  the  sinner's 
own  conscience,  at  least  give  him  some- 
thing to  say.  He  is  not  left  speechless.  He 
becomes  accordingly  somewhat  fortified  i.i 
his  position.  And  yet  it  is  not  a  real  feel- 
ing of  safety  and  protection  after  all.  He 
is  secretly  aware  that  his  works  are  no  de- 
fence. But  still  he  takes  refuge  in  them, 
as  a  man  feels  safer  in  his  house  than  iu 
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the  fields,  during  a  thunder-storm,  though 
be  is,  all  the  time,  well  aware  that  the  com« 
bustible  roof  above  him  is  no  protection. 

However,  Fergus  had  begun  to  familiarise 
himself  a  little  with  the  weapons  of  defence, 
such  as  they  are,  with  which  irreligious 
men  attempt  to  justify  their  neglect  of  the 
means  of  salvation.  They  did  not  really 
satisfy  him,  but  they  had  an  effect  to 
fix  and  confirm  him  iti  impenitence,  and 
to  render  him  inaccessible  to  sentiments  of 
religious  truth  and  duty. 

After  a  time  McDonner  called  his  boy 
away  from  his  mill,  and  they  all  went  toge- 
ther into  the  house.  The  guest  was  ushered 
into  a  capacious  room,  which  served  the 
double  purpose  of  kitchen  and  parlour.  They 
found  there  the  wife,  busy  before  the  great 
stone  fire-place,  preparing  supper.  An  infant 
was  sleeping  in  a  rude  cradle  in  the  middle 
of  the  room.  The  woman  was  obviously  gra- 
tified at  the  appearance  of  a  visiter.  Nor  was 
it  simply  a  feeling  of  benevolence  which 
caused  the  gratification  ;  even  Abraham's 
hospitality  was  probably  heightened  by  his 
solitude.  At  any  rate  the  appearance  of  a 
.quest  was  an  incident  highly  welcome  in  this 
secluded  valley. 

They  made  a  long  evening  of  it,  in  social 
and  animated  conversation.  McDonner 
toicl  endless  stories  of  being  lost  in  the 
woods,  "/m>op'  by  bears,  blocked  up  by 
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snow-storms,  and  other  such  forest  adven- 
tures ;  involving  as  much  of  danger  and  of 
dramatic  interest,  as  can  be  furnished  by  a 
country  in  which  there  is  scarcely  any  thing 
but  the  elements  to  fear.  Fergus  enjoyed 
his  evening  highly.  There  was  something 
in  the  farmer's  plain  manners,  his  frank 
and  cordial  address,  his  hearty  laugh,  and 
in  the  quiet  enjoyment  with  which  his  wife 
seemed  to  listen  to  the  talk,  that  gave  the 
whole  scene  a  great  charm  for  him.  He 
sat  upon  a  large  "  settle,"  by  the  side  of  the 
fire -place,  holding  the  boy  in  his  lap,  who 
listened  with  breathless  attention  to  all  that 
was  said.  At  length  the  great  Bible  was 
taken  down,  McDonner  took  his  little  son 
in  his  lap,  and  sat  up  to  the  table  before  it. 
As  he  read,  the  boy  looked  on  with  the 
most  fixed  attention,  while  his  father  held 
the  child's  little  plump  and  flexible  finger 
at  the  place,  moving  it  from  word  to  word 
along  the  line,  to  follow  the  reading. 

"  I  always  let  Amos  read  a  little  himself 
when  I  have  done  ;"  said  McDonner  as  he 
finished  the  passage.  And  then  he  pro- 
nounced distinctly  the  words  of  a  verse, 
one  after  another,  Amos  repeating  them 
after  him, — still  keeping  the  place  with  his 
finger.  When  this  was  done,  they  rose  to 
prayers,  McDonner  leading  the  devotions. 
Fergus  assumed  the  attitude  and  air  of  reve- 
rence, but  employed  his  mind  during  the  ex- 
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ercise,  in  balancing  the  comparative  advan- 
tages of  having  a  farm  in  a  quiet,  picturesque 
spot  like  this,  and  "  keeping  a  store." 

Just  before  bed  time,  Fergus  went  on 
with  McDonner  to  help  him  take  care  of  his 
stock  for  the  night ;  and  as  they  were  open- 
ing a  little  side  door  in  the  great  barn,  they 
observed  distant  flashes  of  lightning  in  the 
western  horizon. 

"  We  are  going  to  have  a  shower,  I  be- 
lieve," said  Fergus,  walking  in. 

"  Perhaps  so,"  replied  McDonner. 

"  I  hope  it  won't  rain  to-morrow,"  added 
the  young  traveller. 

"  O  give  yourself  no  concern  about  the 
weather,  my  boy,"  said  McDonner.  "  We 
must  take  what  comes, — from  the  sky." 

."  But  I  want  to  get  home  Saturday  night, 
very  much." 

"  I  suppose  your  father  expects  you  then," 
said  the  farmer,  as  he  pitched  down  a  fork 
full  of  hay  to  the  oxen. 

"  1  should  be  sorry  to  have  him  disap- 
pointed, for  he  is  an  excellent  man, — but  I 
believe  he  has  learned  to  hold  all  his  expec- 
tations and  plans  in  this  world  very  loosely. 
That  is  the  true  philosophy.  We  must  do 
what  we  can  ;  what  we  can't  do,  isn't  to 
be  done,  and  we  may  as  well,  be  quiet  as 
unquiet  about  it." 

"  That  is  hard  philosophy  to  practice," 
said  Fergus. 
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"  Hard!  no  indeed;  it  is  the  very  easiest. 
That's  the  recommendation  of  it.  It  is  the 
other  way  that's  hard.  I've  tried  them  both." 

Fergus  thought  that,  at  any  rate,  it  would 
be  hard  for  him  :  but  he  did  not  say  so. 
They  returned  in  a  few  minutes  into  the 
house,  and  in  a  short  time  afterwards  Fer- 
gus was  falling  into  a  delicious  sleep  upon 
his  hard  bed  in  the  loft,  under  the  roof, 
the  rude  log  dwelling. 

There  was  a  small  square  opening  for  a 
window,  in  the  pediment  end  of  the  build- 
ing, to  light  this  attic  ;  but  this  window, 
which  was  over  Fergus's  bed,  he  had  closed, 
partly  to  shut  out  the  rain,  and  still  more 
to  exclude  the  flashes  of  lightning.  A 
large  portion  of  mankind  are  more  or  less 
uneasy  in  a  thunder  storm,  but  lightning 
seems  to  have  a  peculiar  terror  for  those 
whose  consciences  are  not  at  ease  in  respect 
to  their  relations  to  God.  That  bright  glit- 
ter, and  the  tremendous  peal  which  follows, 
seems  to  come  directly  from  Him  whom 
they  are  offending.  To  the  unquiet  mind 
it  has  all  the  character  of  threatening. 
Even  the  backsliding  Christian  is  overawed, 
and  his  secret  sins,  his  neglected  duties,  his 
coldness  and  worldliness  of  spirit,  all  rise 
to  his  mind,  and  give  the  thunder  a  voice 
of  remonstrance  and  warning. 

Fergus  was  awakened  by  a  loud  peal,  and 
for  two  hours  he  was  kept  in  a  state  of 
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great  uneasiness.  He  suffered, — though  not 
indeed  in  a  very  severe  degree, — that  bit- 
terest of  all  the  compounds  of  human  emo- 
tion, the  combination  of  remorse  and  fear. 
The  lightning  gleamed  incessantly  in  the 
crevices  between  the  logs,  and  under  the 
eaves  of  the  dwelling.  There  was  one  con- 
tinued peal  of  thunder,  rolling  incessantly 
over  every  part  of  the  sky,  and  varied  only 
by  the  loud  rattling  vollies  which  seemed  to 
burst  out,  now  and  then,  directly  over  his 
head,  as  if  some  great  monster  was  hovering 
over  him  for  his  destruction. 

Fergus  remembered  his  infantile  prayers 
He  was  half  inclined  to  repeat  one  of  them 
now.  And  yet  he  felt  a  strange  repugnance 
to  doing  it.  It  might  be  shame ;  it  might 
be  pride, — an  unwillingness  to  be  conquered 
by  fear.  It  might  be  a  doubt  whether,  if  he 
should  come  to  God,  driven  thus  reluctantly 
by  the  influence  of  terror,  and  force  himself 
to  beg  for  his  life,  while  his  affections  were 
all  in  a  state  of  fixed  aversion,— it  would 
be  in  fact  any  thing  more  than  mockery. 

The  words,  "  I  will  laugh  at  your  calamity, 
and  mock  when  your  fear  cometh,"  pre- 
sented themselves  to  his  mind.  He  did  not 
remember  exactly  the  whole  of  the  passage, 
but  he  had  a  vague  feeling,  that  the  words 
came  in  connexion  with  the  charge  of  re- 
fusing the  calls  of  God  for  a  long  time, 
when  he  had  called  in  kindness.  At  any 
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rate,  for  some  reason  or  other,  he  felt  that 
he  could  not  pray.  His  thoughts,  however, 
soon  became  indistinct,  as  the  storm  with- 
out gradually  lulled  :  and,  in  fact,  the  next 
thing  that  he  was  conscious  of  was,  being 
awakened  by  a  noise  below.  He  looked  up. 
A  steady  white  light  appeared  at  the  cre- 
vices, which  before  had  glittered  with  the 
lightning.  It  was  morning.  His  heart 
bounded  with  a  sensation  of  relief,  in  think- 
ing that  the  night,  with  all  its  darkness  and 
storm,  had  gone, — and  he  was  once  more 
at  ease  and  in  safety.  He  arose  and  dressed 
himself.  He  might  now  have  drawn  near  to 
God,  and  asked  for  his  favour  and  protec- 
tion, without  feeling  the  objection  which 
had  embarrassed  him  in  the  night ;  but  the 
thought  of  doing  so,  somehow  or  other,  did 
not  occur  to  him.  He  arose  and  dressed 
himself,  thinking  of  nothing  but  the  weather. 
The  rain  was  descending  steadily  and  co- 
piously upon  the  roof,  over  his  head.  He 
opened  the  shutter.  The  air  was  filled  with 
the  descending  drops ;  the  trees  dripped 
with  water  ;  the  ground  seemed  deluged ; 
streams  were  flowing  in  all  directions, 
and  broad  shallow  pools  spotted  the  low 
grounds  along  the  river.  The  little  brook, 
where  Amos  had  set  his  water-wheel,  had 
become  a  torrent,  and  all  his  works  were 
completely  submerged,  or  washed  away. 
Fergus  saw  at  once  that  he  was  imprisoned. 
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Fergus  spent  the  forenoon  with  McDon- 
ner,  husking  corn  on  the  great  barn-floor 
About  noon  the  rain  ceased,  the  clouds 
broke  away,  the  sun  came  out,  and  at  din- 
ner Fergus  began  to  talk  of  resuming  his 
journey  in  the  afternoon. 

"  Oh,  it  would  be  impossible  to  get 
along,"  said  McDonner;  "the  brook  will 
not  be  down  under  twenty-four  hours  at 
least." 

"  The  brook  ?"  said  Fergus. 

"  Yes,  the  great  brook, — the  road  crosses 
it  three  or  four  times  in  the  course  of  a 
dozen  miles,  and  you  cannot  possibly  cross 
until  the  water  is  down.'* 

"  An't  there  any  bridges  ?"  asked  Fergus. 

'•  No,"  replied  McDonner ;  "  we  had  two 
at  the  worst  crossings,  but  they  were  car- 
ried away  last  spring.  No,  you  must  stay 
here  until  to-morrow, — unless,  indeed,  I 
paddle  you  to  Fell's  Point."  , 

"  Where  is  Fell's  Point  ?"  asked  Fergus. 

"  Four  or  five  miles  from  here,  by  water 
and  there  you  would  find  a  good  road.  Now 
as  you  and  1  have  done  a  pretty  good  day' 
work  this  morning,  suppose  we  try  tha 
plan.  I  can  set  you  there  in  an  hour  and 
a  half,  in  my  cutter." 

Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  Fer- 
gus than  such  a  plan.  The  air  was  mild  and 
,  calm,  and  the  water  smooth,  and  the  shores 
of  the  lake  exhibited  uncommon  brilliancy 
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and  beauty,  the  whole  face  of  nature  being 
brightened  and  refreshed  by  the  rain. 

It  required  very  little  time  to  mature 
their  plan  and  complete  their  arrangements. 
An  hour  after  dinner  they  were  all  ready  to 
embark.  The  boat  was  a  small  canoe,  hol- 
lowed from  a  log,  but  well  formed  and 
finished,  and  of  quite  sufficient  burden  for 
the  passengers  she  was  to  carry.  Little 
Amos  was  to  be  of  the  party,  and  he  stood 
delighted  on  the  shore,  while  his  father 
released  the  boat  from  its  fastenings,  and 
made  all  ready  for  the  embarkation. 

The  road  passed  very  near  to  the  landing 
place  where  the  boat  had  been  drawn  up, 
and  after  the  party  had  taken  their  seats, 
and  had  been  propelled  a  few  rods  from  the 
shore,  their  attention  was  aroused  by  loud 
shouts  proceeding,  apparently,  from  the 
landing  place  that  they  had  left.  They 
turned  around,  and  saw  a  man  there  waiv- 
ing his  hat,  and  calling  out  to  them  in  a 
loud  voice.  McDonner  brought  his  boat 
round  again,  head  to  the  shore,  and  soon 
regained  the  beach. 

"  Are  ye  pulling  to  Fell's  Point,  neigh- 
hour  ?''  said  the  stranger.  He  was,  appa- 
rently, a  man  of  considerable  age,  and  his 
dress  indicated  poverty. 

"  Yes,"  replied  McDonner. 

11  And  how  much  will  you  charge  to  take 
me  (here  ?" 
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"Why,  is  it  worth  a  quarter  of  a  dollar?" 

"  Yes,  it  is  worth  that,  I  suppose ; — but 
you  must  trust  me  till  I  get  there." 

"  Why  so  ?"  said  McDonner. 

14  I  hav'nt  got  the  money  now,  but  I  shall 
get  it  there.  I've  been  on  the  road  now 
some  days,  and  am  tired  of  travelling.  Be- 
sides, I  can't  get  any  farther, — the  bridges 
are  all  gone." 

The  traveller  had  the  money  in  his  pock- 
et ;  but  he  thought  that  if  he  could  get 
landed  at  the  Point  before  paying,  he  should 
be  able  to  elude  his  creditor  there,  and  save 
his  fare.  But  McDonner  was  too  expe- 
rienced a  manager,  not  to  be  on  his  guard 
against  such  an  artifice  as  this.  There  was 
something  in  the  traveller's  whole  appear- 
ance which  had,  at  the  first,  excited  his 
suspicion.  A  certain  something  about  his 
dress,  marked  a  shiftless,  roving  character  ; 
and  there  was  an  air  of  ease  and  self-pos- 
session which  evinced  familiarity  with  the 
world,  combined,  however,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  vulgarity,  which  indicated  a  low  and 
degraded  rank  in  it.  Then  there  was  a 
certain  expressiveness  of  countenance,  not 
cunning  exactly,  but  something  analogous 
to  it,  which  marked  an  active  intellect ;  and, 
as  active  intellect,  conjoined  with  virtuous 
principle,  will  almost  always  elevate,  when 
it  is  seen  in  circumstances  of  degradation, 
it  is  presumptive  evidence  of  vice  or  crime. 
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McDonner  had  no  idea  that  his  passen- 
ger intended  to  pay  any  fare,  when  he 
should  arrive  at  the  Point,  but  this  made  no 
difference  in  his  willingness  to  take  him. 
He  was  an  old  man  ;  he  therefore  gave  him 
a  friendly  reception,  as  if  suspecting  no  dis- 
honesty. 

The  old  man  talked  for  a  while  with  a 
sort  of  gaiety — the  common  forced  gaiety  of 
the  wicked, — which,  however,  always  sinks 
away  into  sadness,  when  it  encounters  the 
real  good-will  and  kindness  of  an  honest 
friend.  The  heartless  and  hollow  laugh 
maintains  itself  as  long  as  it  meets  only 
something  equally  heartless  and  hollow  in  a 
companion.  But  before  honest  kindness  it 
throws  off  its  guise,  and  brings  to  view  the 
loneliness  and  despondency  which  reign 
within. 

The  old  man  sat  down  in  the  bottom  of 
the  boat,  leaning  back  against  one  of  the 
thwarts.  Fergus  sat  behind  him.  McDon- 
ner was  in  the  stern  plying  the  paddle, 
— little  Amos  upon  a  seat  very  near  him, 
looking  ever  into  the  water.  The  stranger 
drew  out  a  small  bottle  from  his  pocket, 
and  drank  from  it ;  and  then  offered  it  to 
McDonner.  McDonner  thanked  him,  but 
said  he  had  no  occasion  for  any  drink.  The 
traveller,  as  if  beginning  to  perceive  that  he 
had  got  into  company  in  which  his  habits 
required  an  apology,  said,  in  excuse,  for 
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drawing  upon  his  "  pistol,"  as  he  called  his 
bottle,  that  he  had  had  no  dinner  that  day. 
Upon  this  McDonner  immediately  pro- 
duced a  wallet,  in  which  he  had  put  up  an 
ample  supply  of  provisions,  and  insisted 
upon  his  helping  himself  freely  ;  he  did  this 
with  so  much  apparent  cordiality,  that  it 
produced  an  evident  change  in  the  man's 
whole  demeanour.  He  became  more  serious. 
The  air  of  assumed  and  hollow-heartedgaiety 
gradually  gave  place  to  a  more  sober  and 
thoughtful  air,  which  represented  far  more 
correctly  the  state  of  the  heart  within — a 
state  of  utter  desolation. 

His  mode  of  talking  too  changed  its  cha- 
racter entirely.  From  the  light  and  trifling 
tone  of  merriment  and  jest,  which  he  had 
assumed  at  first,  it  changed  to  a  serious  and 
even  melancholy  expression.  McDonner 
gradually  led  the  conversation  to  serious 
subjects  ; — and  the  traveller  uttered  many 
complaints  of  the  selfishness  and  hard-heart- 
edness  of  men,  and  the  hard  struggles  and 
disappointments  and  sorrows  which  we  have 
to  encounter  all  along  on  the  weary  journey. 
These  topics  brought  out  the  old  man's  feel- 
ings very  strongly.  Dissatisfaction  with 
the  world,  resentment  at  his  own  real  or 
supposed  ill-treatment,  and  a  vivid  sense  of 
the  injustice,  selfishness,  and  wickedness  of 
men  in  general,  seemed  to  be  his  prominent 
feelings  ;  and  he  expressed  them  very  freely. 
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McDonner  paddled  the  canoe  along,  the 
party  in  the  boat  talking  on  the  above  and 
on  many  other  subjects,  in  a  very  good- 
natured  and  pleasant  manner,  for  several 
miles.  At  length,  as  they  were  gliding  along 
a  smooth,  sandy  beach,  which  at  this  part 
of  the  pond  formed  the  shore,  McDonner 
saw  before  him  a  rocky  promontory,  which 
was  familiar  to  him  as  a  landmark,  being 
the  half-way  rock  between  his  little  farm 
and  the  Fell's  Point,  to  which  he  was  bound. 
On  doubling  this  promontory,  he  knew  that 
the  place  of  their  destination  would  come 
into  view  ;  and  the  sight  reminded  him  that 
the  time  was  approaching  when  he  should 
take  leave  of  his  passengers,  perhaps  never 
to  see  them  again.  He  perceived  that  they 
were  both  living  without  God,  and  he  felt  a 
strong  desire  to  do  something  to  bring  their 
souls  to  the  peace  and  happiness  which  his 
own  had  found. 

"  What  shall  I  do  or  say?"  thought  he. 
"  How  can  /  reach  such  hearts  ?  How  evi- 
dent it  is  that  I  can  do  nothing.  I  can  tell 
them  what  they  ought  to  do,  but  who  shall 
give  them  hearts  to  do  it  ?  I  shall  only 
awaken  their  anger  by  urging  them  to  re- 
pent of  their  sins  and  turn  to  God.  Fergus 
will  perhaps  conceal  his  displeasure,  though 
he  will  feel  it  as  strongly  ;  but  the  old  man 
will,  as  likely  as  not,  break  out  upon  me  in 
open  fury.  It  is  useless  to  make  the  attempt." 
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So  saying  McDonner  paddled  on  a  few 
strokes  farther.  He  reflected  how  hopeless 
his  condition  had  been,  and  yet  that  God 
had  had  mercy  upon  him.  "  Why  may  he 
not,"  he  added,  "  have  mercy  upon  these?** 

He  reflected  moreover  that  it  was  not  his 
duty  to  save  them,  hut  only  to  try  to  save 
them.  His  part  was  to  hring  obvious  reli- 
gious truths  to  bear  upon  them,  but  it  was 
for  God  to  give  it  efficacy.  "  If,  therefore," 
he  added,  "  I  do  what  I  can,  I  shall  then 
feel  satisfied  that  my  duty  is  done,  leaving 
the  result  in  the  hands  of  God." 

Accordingly,  after  a  silent  prayer  to  God 
to  give  him  right  motives  and  feelings,  and 
to  aid  him  in  his  thoughts  and  words,  he 
commenced  conversation  anew,  by  asking 
the  old  man  if  he  had  heard  a  celebrated 
preacher,  who  had  been  travelling  through 
that  part  of  the  country  and  attracting  a 
good  deal  of  attention. 

"  No,  and  never  will,  if  I  can  help  it," 
was  the  reply. 

"  Perhaps  he  isn't  of  your  persuasion." 

"  Persuasion  I"  he  answered,  "  I  have 
no  persuasion.  I  don't  belong  to  any  of 
your  sects.  My  creed  is  a  very  short  one, 
— let  a  man  do  his  duty  well  here,  and  he 
need  not  fear  any  trouble  hereafter.  I  am 
very  easy  on  that  score." 

"That  is  true,  no  doubt,"  said  McDon- 
ner, "  but  if  a  man  does  not  do  his  duty  ?" 
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"  Why  then  he  ought  to  expect  to  suffer 
for  it."  " 

"  In  another  world  ?"  asked  McDonner. 

"  I  don't  know  about  another  world," 
said  the  old  man,  "  I've  never  been  there ;" 
and  he  laughed  laboriously  but  not  very 
heartily  at  his  joke. 

McDonner  felt  discouraged ;  but  reflect- 
ing that  the  responsibility  resting  upon  him 
was  not  an  obligation  to  succeed  in  bring- 
ing the  sinner  to  repentance,  but  only  to 
discharge  his  own  duty  in  giving  him  a 
warning,  he  determined  to  pursue  the  con- 
versation at  least  a  little  farther.  While 
he  was  pausing,  the  old  man,  moving  rest- 
lessly upon  his  seat,  said, 

"  No  ;  they  tell  about  a  change  of  heart, 
and  such  nonsense  ;  but  my  Bible  tells  me 
that  to  do  justly  and  love  mercy  is  religion  ; 
— and  if  a  man  will  do  that  he  has  nothing 
to  fear." 

"  Do  justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk  hum- 
bly with  thy  God  ;  I  believe  it  is,"  said 
McDonner,  mildly. 

"  Like  enough,"  said  the  old  man. 

"  And  a  man  must  keep  this  command 
all  the  time." 

"  Why,  yes, — I  suppose  so  ;"  he  replied. 

"  Certainly,"  added  McDonner,  by  way 
of  establishing  the  point.  "  Because  you 
see  it  won't  do  for  a  man  to  be  just  and 
merciful  a  part  of  the  time,  and  unjust  and 
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cruel  the  other  part.  That  would  be  no 
way  to  deserve  heaven." 

The  old  man  did  not  answer ;  hut  he  lay 
quietly  in  his  place,  gazing  up  at  the  clouds, 
with  an  air  of  assumed  indifference. 

"  And  then  walking  humbly  with  God,  is 
a  part  of  the  rule,"  added  McDonner. 

"  I  am  no  friend  to  hypocrisy,"  said  the 
old  man,  after  a  short  pause. 

"  No,  I  presume  not ;"  but  that  is  the  rule. 
If  we  wish  to  fit  ourselves  for  heaven  we 
must  do  justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly 
with  God,  all  our  days,  from  childhood  to 
old  age.  If  we  do  so,  I  am  satisfied  that, 
as  you  say,  we  have  nothing  to  fear." 

The  old  man's  mind  reverted  involunta- 
rily to  the  scenes  of  his  own  past  life. 
McDonner  had  spoken  the  words,  "  walk 
humbly  with  God,"  distinctly,  though  with- 
out any  forced  emphasis.  They  came  to  him 
like  a  sting.  He  moved  a  little,  restlessly, 
but  did  not  speak. 

"  No  ;  you  know  very  well,  Mr.  Josey, 
that  neither  you  nor  I  can  hope  to  reach 
heaven  on  any  such  ground  as  that." 

*'  How  did  you  know  that  my  name  was 
Josey  ?"  asked  the  old  man,  starting  up. 

"  Oh,  I  have  seen  you  before,"  said  Mc- 
Donner, 

Josey  looked  at  him,  trying  to  call  to  re- 
membrance some  lost  thoughts,  but  in  vain. 

"  Then  you  know  me,  it  seems  ?" 
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"  I  know  enough  of  you  to  be  rery 
sure,"  replied  McDonner,  "  that  the  ques- 
tion for  you  as  well  as  for  me,  is  not  how 
the  righteous  will  be  rewarded,  but  how 
two  wretched  shiners  may  be  forgiven." 

This  theology  was  too  obvious  to  be  called 
in  question.  Josey  was  silent. 

"  That's  true,"  said  Fergus,  who  had 
listened  very  attentively,  but  hitherto  had 
not  taken  any  part  in  the  conversation  ; — 
"  we  all  do  wrong,  more  or  less,  no  doubt, 
— but  then  God  is  not  a  tyrant.  He  won't 
hold  us  to  impossibilities." 

"  He  will  hold  us  to  our  duty,"  said  Mc- 
Donner. 

"  And  he  will  forgive  our  short-comings 
and  failings,"  continued  Fergus. 

"  I  don't  think  we  can  get  our  sins  off  of 
our  consciences,"  replied  McDonner,  "  by 
calling  them  short-comings  and  failings. 
My  burden  is  a  great  deal  heavier  than  that." 

The  long  years  of  utter  ungodliness  and 
impenitence  which  Fergus  had  spent,  and 
a  long  catalogue  of  open  and  secret  sins, 
came  up  to  his  mind,  awakening  a  bitter 
but  momentary  recollection.  He  saw  that 
his  guilt  consisted  not  in  coming  short  of 
the  right,  but  in  going  utterly  and  entirely 
wrong.  He  paused, — lost  a  moment  in  re- 
flection,— but  he  did  not.  reply. 

"  Now,  it  seems  to  me  very  clear,"  added 
McDonner  after  having  paddled  on  a  few 
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momerts  in  silence,  "  that  we  all  need  a 
pretty  thorough  change,  and  a  pretty  deep 
one.  "You  have  had  some  experience  in  the 
world,  Mr.  Josey;  in  fact,  you  have  just 
been  telling  us  some  of  the  results  of  it. 
Now,  don't  you  think  yourself,  that  such 
men  as  you  have  had  to  deal  with,  generally, 
would  have  to  be  pretty  thoroughly  changed, 
in  their  very  natures,  before  you  could 
make  up  a  heaven  with  them  ?" 

"  Why,  there's  another  thing  now,"  said 
Josey  ;  "  these  Christians  pretend  to  be 
born  again,  and  to  have  new  hearts.  But  I 
don't  see  any  great  difference,  after  all. 
They  are  pretty  much  like  other  men.  It 
is  all  hypocrisy." 

"  There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  that ; 
but  it  shows  how  deceitful  and  desperately 
wicked  the  human  heart  is,  and  what;  a 
great  change  it  needs  to  fit  it  for  God  and 
heaven.  And,  besides,  however  wicked  and 
hypocritical  others  may  be,  you  know  tlutt 
is  no  help  for  us.  We  are  bound  to  love 
and  serve  God,  whatever  other  people  do.' 

"  Why,  we  all  love  God/'  said  Josey 
I  do  feel  great  reverence  for  him." 

"  Do  you  pray  to  him?" 

"  Why — why — I  don't  think  it  necessary 
to  make  these  hypocritical  long  prayers.  A 
man  may  pray  when  he  is  walking, — he  may 
pray  when  he  is  at  work.  It  is  the  heart 
not  the  words,  mind  ye." 
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"I  know  that,"  said  McDonner  ;  "and 
do  you  make  a  practice  of  praying  when 
j*>u  are  at  work  or  walking  ?" 

"  Why,  I  believe  every  body  does,  more 
or  less.  Yes, — I  do,  myself.  I  often  think 
of  God  when  I  see  his  works." 

"  Thinking  of  God  is  not  praying  to  him." 

"  What  is  praying  then  ?" 

"  It  is  speaking  to  him — addressing  him, 
going  to  him  in  heart.  Thinking  of  him  is 
no  more  praying  to  him,  than  thinking  of  a 
man  going  up  and  speaking  to  him.  Now, 
I  think  if  you  look  at  it  honestly  and  fairly, 
you  will  see  that  you  are  really  living  with- 
out prayer.  And  if  you  are,  you  can't  have 
much  love  for  God.'' 

The  old  man  was  silent. 

"  And  besides,''  continued  McDonner, 
"  I  should  not  wonder,  judging  of  you  by 
myself,  if  you  should  find,  on  looking  care- 
fully at  it,  that  your  feeling  towards  God  is 
the  opposite  of  love." 

41  What, — hatred  ?"  said  the  old  man. 

"  Why,  hatred  is  rather  a  harsh  term. 
Perhaps  I  ought  to  say  dislike,  01  aversion." 

"  No,"  said  Josey,  shaking  his  head, 
"  No,  you  are  mistaken  there. 

"  Well,  now,  does  the  idea  of  your  going 
to  God  to-day,  this  afternoon — say,  as  soon 
as  you  land  and  get  into  a  place  where  you 
are  alone, — of  going  to  him  and  confessing 
all  your  sins,  and  asking  him  to  forgive  you, 
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and  to  be  your  God  and  friend  here  and 
hereafter, — does  that  look  pleasant  to  you, 
or  a  little  disagreeable  ?" 

"  Why  —  eh  ? — yes,  —  it  looks  pleasant 
enough." 

"  Well,  will  you  do  it  ?" 

"  Why — no,  I  won't  make  any  such  a 
promise,  as " 

"  You  see,"  interrupted  McDonner, 
"  that  if  we  find  that  going  to  God  is  dis- 
agreeable to  us,  and  we  shrink  from  it,  and 
feel  that  we  cannot,  and  will  not,  do  it,  it 
must  be  because  of  some  secret  dislike  to 
God  in  our  hearts  ;  for  there  is  every  reason 
to  lead,  us  to  do  it,  if  there  was  any  real 
affection  for  him  at  all  In  our  hearts." 

Old  Josey  did  not  reply ;  but  presently 
asked  some  question  about  a  stream  whose 
estuary  he  saw  opening  into  the  pond  not 
far  from  where  they  were  passing  along. 
McDonner,  not  desiring  to  force  the  sub- 
ject upon  his  attention,  against  actual  re- 
sistance, allowed  him  to  turn  the  conversa- 
tion to  other  topics.  Old  Josey  proposed 
to  relieve  McDonner  at  the  paddle,  and 
having  taken  his  seat  in  the  stern,  he  drove 
the  craft  on,  with  an  evidently  practised 
arm.  McDonner  continued  the  conversa- 
tion on  other  topics  in  the  same  kind  and 
cordial  tone,  which  made  a  strong  impres- 
sion upon  the  old  man's  mind  ;  he  had  not 
been  much  accustomed  to  kind  words  in  his 
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day.  Still  he  felt  ill  at  ease.  McDonner's 
words  aroused  remorse,  and  awakened 
gloomy  forebodings.  He  wished  to  escape. 
The  idea  of  abandoning  his  sins,  and  seek- 
ing reconciliation  with  God,  was  out  of  the 
question.  He  wished  only  to  get  away  from 
his  new  companions  as  soon  as  he  could. 
He  accordingly  recollected  that  there  was  a 
place  where  he  could  land  nearer,  which 
would  answer  his  purpose  better  than  to  go 
to  the  end  of  the  voyage,  and  so  he  asked 
McDonner  to  set  him  ashore. 

"  As  to  the  quarter  of  a  dollar,"  said  he, 
"  to  tell  you  the  honest  truth,  1  was  going 
to  try  to  gammon  you  out  of  that  when  we 
got  to  Fell's  Point.  But  you  have  given 
me  a  dinner,  and  treated  me  like  a  gentle- 
man, and  I'll  treat  you  so.  I'll  pay  you 
the  money  before  I  go  ashore." 

McDonner  told  him  he  was  welcome  to 
his  passage,  and  that  he  might  paddle  up  to 
the  shore  where  he  liked.  In  a  short  time, 
old  Josey  ran  the  bows  of  the  canoe  into  a 
little  copse  at  the  shore,  and  stepped  out 
jito  the  thicket,  saying,  he  should  insist 
Upon  paying  his  fare. 

"  Well,"  replied  McDonner,  "  just  as 
you  say.  I  suppose,  now,  I  shall  never  see 
you  again,  friend  ;  and  I  want  you  to  think 
a  little  of  what  I  have  been  saying.  You 
have  not  much  longer  to  live  in  this  world  ; 
and  if  it  is  actually  true,  as  I  fear,  that  you 
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really  dislike  God,  instead  of  loving  him, 
it  is  time  for  you  to  know  it." 

"  Well,  well,  I'll  think  about  it,"  said 
he  ;  at  the  same  time,  handing  the  money  to 
Fergus,  who  sat  nearest,  he  added, 

"  There,  pass  that  along,  will  ye,  boy  ?" 

Then  , shoving  off  the  boat  again,  he  dis- 
appeared in  the  forest. 

In  the  meantime  McDonner  and  Fergus 
glided  rapidly  on  towards  their  place  of 
destination.  Several  minutes  were  passed 
in  silence.  McDonner  wished  to  avoid 
pressing  such  subjects  too  far  upon  the  un- 
willing attention  of  others  ;  and  yet,  not 
knowing  Fergus'  state  of  mind,  he  was  not 
disposed,  himself,  to  turn  the  conversation 
to  other  topics. 

"  That's  a  strange  sort  of  a  man,"  said 
Fergus,  at  length,  breaking  the  silence." 

"  Not  very,"  replied  McDonner.  "  We 
are  pretty  much  the  same.  And  how  plain 
it  is  that  divine  power  alone  can  change 
him." 

"  That  seems  to  me  rather  hard  doctrine. 
You  seem  to  think  we  cannot  repent  our- 
selves, if  we  try." 

"  Why,  judge  for  yourself,  Fergus.  Look 
into  your  own  heart,  and  observe  the  alie- 
nation from  God,  the  living  without  him, 
the  disrelish  for  prayer  and  religious  medi- 
tation, and  that  sort  of  hardness  and  stupor 
which  we  feel  when  we  look  upon  our  sing, 
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and  try  to  repent  of  them.  Now,  can  you 
change  all  these  feelings  by  your  own  power 
here,  at  once,  into  that  sincere  and  heart- 
felt gratitude  and  love  to  God, — that  sincere 
sorrow  for  sin,  and  desire  to  live  and  move 
and  act  hereafter  in  the  presence  of  God,- — 
which  we  know  we  ought  to  feel  ?" 

"  Well,"  said  Fergus,  "  then  we  are  not 
free,  that's  all." 

"  No  matter  what  consequences  you  may 
draw  from  it.  The  question  is  simply,  what 
is  the  fact?  Now,  are  you  not  conscious 
that  you  have  no  such  power  over  your  feel- 
ings of  ungodliness  and  impenitence." 

"Then,  if  that  doctrine  is  true,  man  is 
not  a  free  agent.  You  don't  believe,  your- 
self, that  man  is  a  free  agent." 

"  Certainly,  I  do ;  he  is  a  free  agent. 
Agent  means  actor.  He  is  a  free  actor. 
That  is,  he  is,  in  most  cases,  left  free  to 
act  according  to  the  impulses  of  his  cha- 
racter. To  make  him  free  it  is  necessary  that 
his  determination  and  conduct  should  flow 
freely  from  his  inward  character ;  not  that 
his  inward  character  should  be  dependent 
upon  his  determinations,  or  that  it  should 
drift  about  at  random,  changing  itself  spon- 
taneously without  any  cause." 

Fergus  had  a  clear  head.  He  had  had  an 
idea  of  moral  freedom,  consisting  of  a  kind 
of  mysterious  uncertainty, — a  sort  of  contin- 
gency, dependent  on  nothing,  which  left  the 
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heart  open  to  absolutely  causeless  changes. 
He  now  obtained,  for  the  moment,  a  glimpse 
of  the  subject  in  a  new  light  ; — that  free- 
dom might,  after  all,  consist  in  the  uncon- 
strainedness  with  which  conduct  flows  from, 
and  truly  represents,  the  elementary  princi- 
ples of  character ;  and  that  it  did  not,  or  at 
least  might  not,  imply  any  uncertainty  or 
vacillation  of  the  character  itself.  He  saw 
himself  more  fixed  in  his  impenitence  and 
sins  than  he  ever  had  done  before  ;  while 
yet  he  perceived  that  he  was  perfectly  free 
in  acting  according  to  the  desires  of  his 
heart,  whatever  they  might  be. 

At  this  moment  the  boat  was  drawing 
pretty  near  to  the  shore.  They  were  skirt- 
ing the  edge  of  a  large  patch  of  lily  pads, 
which  here  extended  into  the  pond. 

"  I  can  explain  to  you  exactly  what  I 
mean,"  said  he.  These  lily  pads  make  me 
think  of  it.  One  day  I  was  paddling  about 
here  and  we  got  a  loon  entangled  in  the 
pads,  so  that  he  could  neither  dive  nor  fly. 
We  finally  caught  him,  and  got  a  cord  round 
his  legs,  just  so  that  he  could  stand,  and 
then  tied  him  to  the  thwart.  There  he  was 
confined  ;  he  was  not  a  free  agent  at  all." 

"  That's  very  plain,"  said  Fergus,  smiling. 

"  After  a  while  he  broke  his  cords  away 
from  the  thwart,  and  flounced  overboard,  in 
among  the  lily  pads  again." 

'*  And  was  free  again,  I  suppose." 
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"  No,  not  perfectly  free  yet.  He  was  en- 
tangled in  the  pads,  and  then  his  legs  were 
partially  confined.  But  he  floundered  along 
among  the  pads  until  he  got  beyond  them, 
into  the  clear  water;  and  there  he  con- 
trived to  get  upon  the  wing  again  ;  but  he 
was  not  entirely  free  yet,  for  the  cord  hung 
dangling  from  his  legs.  Presently,  however, 
that  dropped  off,  and  he  flew,  entirely  free, 
away,  off  from  the  danger." 

"  Well,"  said  Fergus,  as  if  waiting  for 
the  application  of  the  story. 

"  Well,"  repeated  McDonner,  "  and  what 
should  you  think  if  any  one  should  say  that 
he  was  not  free  after  all,  because  he  had  not 
power  to  change  his  fear  of  being  caught 
into  love  of  being  caught,  and  so  come 
right  back  into  the  boat  again  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Fergus. 

"  I  should  think  myself,  that  would  be 
rather  shallow  philosophy,"  said  McDonner 

"  But  a  loon  is  not  a  moral  agent." 

"No  ;  and  I  did  not  speak  of  any  moral 
freedom  in  this  case.  It  is  the  very  nature 
of  freedom  itself,  that  we  are  speaking 
about.  The  loon  was  a  free  agent,  so  far  as 
he  was  an  agent  at  all, — and  we,  in  the  same 
manner,  are  perfectly  free  moral  agents, 
when  we  freely  act  according  to  our  desires. 
It  does  not  imply  that  we  can  change  our 
bad  desires  into  good  ones,  or  our  good  ones 
nto  bad  ones,  by  our  own  determinations  to 
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change  them.  If  we  are  sinners,  freedom 
will  only  lead  us  to  act  out  our  characters. 
God  only  can  change  them." 

"  Then  we  cannot  do  any  thing  at  all — 
thisis  discouraging  enough, — if  it  is  true." 

"  We  had  better  know  it,  even  though  it 
be  discouraging,  if  it  is  true.  And  it  seems 
to  me  it  is  clearly  true.  A  good  man  can- 
not change  his  good  feelings  into  bad  ones 
at  will,  and  a  bad  man  cannot  change  his 
bad  feelings  into  good  ones,  any  easier. 
There  is  old  Josey  now  ;  don't  you  see  very 
clearly  that  it  is  utterly  beyond  his  power  to 
transform  himself  into  an  humble  penitent, 
merely  by  an  act  of  his  will  ?  And,  if  it  is 
so,  if  our  feelings  of  impenitence  and  alie- 
nation from  God,  are  fixed  and  permanent 
traits  of  character,  which  God  only  can 
change,  we  ought  to  know  it." 

"  Why,  it  will  do  no  good  to  know  it, 
that  I  see,"  said  Fergus,  "for  we  can  do 
nothing.  Such  doctrine  as  that  only  leads 
men  to  give  up  ot  once  to  despair." 

'  It  leads  them  to  give  up,  but  not  in 
despair  ;  and  giving  up  is  just  the  way  to 
find  salvation.  So  long  as  men  think  their 
sinfulness  is  external  and  superficial,  so  that 
they  can  put  it  off  or  on  at  pleasure,  so  long 
they  will  postpone  putting  it  off,  and  con- 
tinue careless  and  unconcerned.  But  when 
they  really  see  what  a  deep-seated  invete- 
rate disease  it  is,  and  how  hopeless  their 
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condition  is,  without  the  aid  of  divine 
power,  then  they  feel  awakened  and  alarmed. 
And,  at  any  rate,  it  is  the  actual  truth. 
It  is  true  in  your  case,  Fergus.  If  you 
have  heen  living  in  impenitence  and  sin 
for  the  last  ten  years,  you  must  not  ima- 
gine that  you  can  ever  get  yourself  out  of 
the  difficulty.  You  are  perfectly  free  but 
that  is  what  makes  the  danger.  For  you 
can  see,  yourself,  if  a  heart  is  really  es- 
tranged from  God  in  its  affections,  that  the 
more  freedom  there  is,  the  farther  it  will  go 
away.  There  is  no  hope  of  your  ever  being 
able  to  change  yourself.  If  you  are  saved  at 
all,  it  will  be  because  God  will  change  you." 

"  Then  what  is  there  that  I  can  do  ?" 
said  Fergus,  despondingly,  as  the  boat  drew 
up  towards  the  shore. 

"  I  don't  know  .what  you  can  do.  It  is 
a  hard  case.  A  heart,  alienated  from  God, 
fied  and  settled  in  its  impenitence  and 
xislike  of  God  and  religious  duty, — and  then 
left  at  perfect  liberty.  If  you  were  less 
free,  there  might  seem  to  be  more  hope, — 
for  restraint  might  hold  you  back  from  sin. 
But  for  one  who  is  wicked  in  heart  to  be 
left  free,  seems  to  be  making  his  destruc- 
tion sure.  But  I  will  tell  you  what  I  would 
do,  Fergus.  You  are  going  to  leave  me 
now,  to  take  a  long,  lonely  walk  through 
the  woods.  Now,  go  to  God  with  your 
whole  case  exactly  as  it  is,  and  just  lay  it 
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Jill  before  him,  and  call  upon  him  for  help. 
Give  up  all  hope  of  saving  yourself.  Throw 
yourself  upon  God's  mercy,  and  ask  him  to 
save  you  ;  to  change  the  very  feelings  of 
your  heart,  so  that  it  will  be  as  easy  and  as 
pleasant  for  you  to  love  and  serve  him,  as  it 
is  now  to  neglect  and  forget  him." 

McDonner's  doctrine  of  the  titter  ruin 
and  helplessness  of  sin,  and  of  the  entire 
dependence  of  the  soul  upon  the  interpos- 
ing mercy  of  God,  for  rescue  and  salvation, 
will,  probably,  be  as  unwelcome  to  many 
readers  of  this  book  as  it  was  to  Fergus. 
He  was  restless  and  uneasy  under  it.  He 
found  fault,  mentally,  with  the  inconsis- 
tency of  McDonner's  vie^vs  of  his  entire 
dependence  upon  the  renewing  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  his  soul,  and  advice  to  him 
to  attempt  any  thing  whatever.  And  there 
is  a  theoretical  inconsistency,  which  it  is 
useless  to  deny.  We  brave  this  difficulty, 
however,  following  the  example  of  the  word 
of  God — "  Work  out  your  own  salvation  with 
fear  and  trembling,  for  it  is  God  that  work- 
eth  in  you,  both  to  will  and  to  do.'*  In 
other  words,  "  Man,  do  the  work, — for 
God  alone  can  do  it." 

Fergus  left  the  boat,  and  bade  his  friend 
farewell  with  very  grateful  feelings.  Whe- 
ther he  improved  his  solitary  walk,  to  come 
and  cast  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  God,  or 
not,  McDonner  never  knew.  He  offered 
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«p  a  silent  prayer  for  him,  as  he  pushed  off 
iis  boat  again,  and  then  dismissed  the  sub- 
feet  from  his  mind.  He  felt  that  his  duty 
*as  discharged  ;  and,  commending  the  case 
to  God,  he  felt  a  sort  of  satisfaction  in  the 
rery  uncertainty  of  the  result.  After  pro- 
pelling his  canoe  out  to  some  distance  upon 
the  water,  he  turned  his  head,  and  looked 
back  upon  the  shore.  He  saw  Fergus, 
seated  upon  a  stone,  under  the  bushes,  ap- 
parently following  the  canoe  with  his  eye. 
He  was  too  distant  to  be  addressed  again, 
even  by  a  signal ;  and  his  form  was  soon 
Jost  from  view. 

McDonner  pressed  forward,  with  a  light 
earth.  His  work  was  done  an  d  his  mind 
was  in  that  state  of  peace  and  rest,  which 
enabled  him  to  enjoy,  most  highly,  the  love- 
liness of  the  calm  scene  around  him.  He 
turned  into  the  field  of  lily  pads,  to  let 
Amos  get  some  lilies.  His  little  hand  ex- 
tended over  the  side  of  the  boat,  grasped 
the  buds,  and  drew  the  long  stems  out  of 
the  water.  They  floated  leisurely  here  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  moving  slowly  along, 
among  the  large  green  leaves  that  covered 
the  surface  of  the  water.  Amos  then  coiled 
the  lilies  he  had  gathered  into  the  crown  of 
his  cap,  and  his  father  paddled  him  home. 


Norman,  Printer,  29,  Maiden-lane,  Covent  Garden. 
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